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Fabius tries to 
force Hemu 
to take blame 


^pdaHst Government ap- 

JrVS** 1886 bud * el de- 

Economy and Finance 
"“K i^prlos Sokhaga as “tre- 

aslinvolving 

in state inrostmenls. 
_^®**“iiget, aimed at keeping the 
Govapm^it deficit down to 4J per 
ce nt T. ^J )ss domestic product, rep- 
J««^i?poIitical gamble in view of 
•“* general elections due to be h«H 
03 'Stitunm next year. 

At the same time, the Govern- 
ment has brought its economic 
growth target for 1980 down to 2.5 
per cent against an initial expecta- 
tion a year ago of 3.5 per cent 

China reshuffle 

The Chinese Politburo completed a 
series of leadership changes orches- 
trated. by the country’s leader, Deng 
Xiaoping, in an attempt to perpetu- 
ate his brand of pragmatism within 
the Co mmunis t Party. Among those 
appointed are Hu Qilui and Ii Peng, 
who are apparently being groomed 
to head the party and the Govern- 
ment Page 16 

Fatah death threat 

Arab extremist group Fatah has 
threatened to assassinate two Pal- 
estine liberation Organisation rep- 
resentatives due to meet UK For- 
eign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
in London next month. Page 6 

Unesco decision 

UK Pa rliam ent's foreign affairs 
committee recommended that Brit- 
ain should remain a member of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organisation 
(Unesco) from which zt has threat- 
ened to withdraw by the end of 1985 
if the organisation is not radically 
reformed by then. Page 10 

Vienna blast 

A bomb wrecked the; facade of a 
Hungarian bank in the centre of 
Vienna, injuring U people. 

300 Sikhs held 

Indian police arrested about 300 
suspected Sikh extremists in a last 
minute crackdown to head off trou- 
ble during today’s election in Pun- 
jab state. Fage6 

Chile orders arrests 

Chilean appeal court ordered the 
arrest of the country’s two leading 
opposition trade union leaders after 
indicting them an charges stem- 
ming from anti-government pro- 
tests. 

Plea for fishermen 

Spain is seeking the prompt return 
of six fishermen captured by Foli- 
sario Front guerrillas after attacks 
off the coast of the disputed West- 
ern Sahara, in winch a Spanish na- 
val officer «wd a fjghftwnan were 
killed. 

Zimbabwe unity talks 

Zimbabwe’s ruling party and the 
main opposition party of Mr Joshua 
Nkomo are preparing to resume 
crucial merger talks in a last-ditch 
effort to forge unity and bring about 
. peace in the troubled country. 

Rebel base taken 

Mozambique security forces said 
they had captured an important re- 
bel base in the country's central 
Zambezia province and killed 21 
guerrillas. 

Pirates killed 

Malaysian police said they believed 
they had killed many of the Filipino 
pirates who plundered a remote 
Borneo town and killed several resi- 
dents. 

Picasso museum 

Paris opens the 300-year-old villa 
Hotel Sale as a Picasso museum on 
Saturday, exhibiting more than 200 
of his paintings, 150 sculptures and 
3,000 drawings and prints. 


NORWAY is to abolish interest-rate 
ceilings for banks and insurers th« 
week and will set rates 

through gove rn merit hnnri and trea- 
sury bill issues. The move is de- 
signed to curb a huge increase in 
bank lending and private con- 
sumption. 

Meanwhile, the Oslo bourse 
reached another high for the year 
with the stock exchange index 0_18 
up at a record 308.23 following 
strong gains on Monday and last 
week. 

n or. MR foil in T/inrfori to DM 
2.714 (DM 2.7315), SwFr £2295 
(SwFr 124), FFr 8.2730 fFFr 8.3450), 
Y229.7 (Y23L7). On Bank of Eng- 
land figures, the dollar’s exchange- 
rats index fell to 134.4 from 134.5. 


BY STEWART FLEMING IN WASHINGTON 


STERLING rose 50 points to SI. 432 
in London. It fell to DM 3.885 (DM 
3.8975), SwFr 3.1925 (SwFr 3.195). 
FFr 11.8475 (FFr 11.9075) and Y329 
(Y330h). The pound’s exchange-rate 
index fell to 82J5 from 83.L Page 29 
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THE International Monetary Fund 
yesterday firmly rejected growing 
com plain ts from developing coun- 
tries about adjustment policies pre- 
scribed for solving their debt crises 
and asserted that the foundation 
was being laid for future economic 
growth. 

With Latin American countries 
becoming especially restive about 
their debt burdens, end concern ris- 
ing about Mexico's ability to service 
its rescheduled debt after ito devas- 
tating earthquake, the IMF's annu- 
al report, published yesterday, will 
be seen as a dear statement of re- 
sistance to any sweeping change of 
approach to h paling with th» 
international debt problem. 

However, there is growing recog- 
nition am ring the TTHhlStr fetiwl 

countries that more flexibility may 
be needed in nursing the world 
through the debt crisis. A senior 
U.S. Treasury official said in Wash- 
ington yesterday that the U.S. saw 
the need for a larger role for the 
World Bank and for a modification 
of the current strategy for dealing 
with the debt crisis. 

Hie also indicated that the UJS. 
was lwvMwnig more wmt more con- 
cerned about the failure of the in- 
ternational banking system to pro- 
vide more funds to heavily indebted 
co u ntries. 

But he added that the US. saw no 
need for an early increase in the 
World Bank's capital, given its cur- 


rent landing goal of between S40bn 
and $45bn over the next three 
years. 

“It is true we are reviewing the 
debt situation," the official said. 
“We have always said that the debt 
strategy is flexible and there is a 
growing view that the situation is 
changing." 

3he IMF says in its report that al- 
though actions by industrial coun- 
tries axe needed to improve the per- 
formance of the world economy, the 
principal responsibility for ensur- 
ing that developing countries 
strengthen their economies lies 
with the countries themselves. 

The Fund thus remains firm in 
its belief that the economic austeri- 
ty packages, which the IMF has in- 
sisted upon in return for loans, and 
the gwwnmiA adjustments they are 
designed to achieve, are essential 
as a foundation for future economic 
growth. 

The IMF also makes clear that in- 
creased coordination of economic 
policies between industrialised 
countries are essential in "any seri- 
ous attempt to achieve greater ex- 
change rate stability." It says that 
exchange-rate volatility over the 
past two years has tended to create 
changes in in ternati onal competi- 
tiveness between countries that 
have tended to increase rather than 
diminish trade imbalances - That 
has worked against the need to re- 


establish a stable pattern of cur- 
rent-account positions. 

The release of the IMF’s report 
foDows the announcement by the 
Group of Five landing industrial , 
countries on Sunday of a new effort 
to improve the co-ordination of 
their economic policies. 

Complaints by officials that com- 
mercial banks are cutting, not in- 
creasing, their igniting commit- 1 
meats to developing countries - 
even to those with economics that 
are performing better - suggest 
that governments would like to put 
pressure on the banks not to do so. 
But governments are wary of pres- 
suring the banks for fear of being 
saddled with the responsibility later 
if the loans go bad. 

Concern about toe flow of finance 
to developing countries was under- 
lined yesterday by a new study 
from the Institute for International 
Economics, a Washington-based re- 
search organisation that focuses on 

Tirtomatifauil wn mumic issues. The 

Institute says in a report that even 
without a new eruption of the debt 
crisis, a satisfactory recovery of the 
debtor countries will require addi- , 
tional capital flows of about S15bn 
to S20bn. It calls for a decision next 
month at the IMF - World Bank an- i 
nual meetings to increase the 
bank's capital by $40bn so as to in- 
crease its lending by S4bn to S5hn. 

Details, Page 5 
Editorial comment. Page 14 
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ZINC prices were further depressed 
by continuing oversupply, mid des- 
pite a late rally as sterling slipped 
back from its high point for the day, 

. against the dollar, the London high- 
grade cash price , closed at £4725 
($80 1.5) a forme, £6 down and its 
krwest dose for26 mohlhs~Eage 28 

GOLD rose SI in the London buSioa 
market to close at $328.50. It also 
rose in Zurich to $327.55 (5326.55). 
In New York, the Comex December 
settlement was 5334.80. Page 28. 

WALL STREET: At 3pm the Dow 
Janes industrial average was 0.23 
down at 1316.08. Page 36 

LONDON equities came under re- 
newed selling pressures and the FI 
Ordinary share index closed 12J5 
down at 982.7. Page 36 

TOKYO: Hopes of lower interest 
rates boosted share prices and the 
Nikkei-Dow market average gained 
22.59 to finish at 12,755.80. Page 36 

SWEDEN’S balance of payments 
current-account deficit was SKr 
12Jbn (SL5bn) in the first seven 
months and may have been SKr 
15bn by the end of August Phge 3 

TORONTO and American stock ex- 
changes opened the first cross-bor- 
der electronic tra ding link between 
two leading equity markets. Fhge 17 

BARKATT Developments, Britain’s 
biggest house builder, reported that 
its pre-tax profits dropped to £4Jm 
(55.8m) for the year ending June 30 
from £35 8m in the corresponding 
1984 period. 

TOYOTA MOTOR lifted group net 
profits by 37.7 per cent to Y405J5bn 
($L7m) for the year after strong 
sales in the ILS. and China and the 
yen's depreciation against the 
dollar. Page 19 

NEWS CORPORATION, media 
group headed by Rupert Murdoch, 
suffered a A$5m fU.SJS3. 5 m) slide in 
second-half earnings to A$38m, 
leaving net profits for the June 30 
year just AS220.000 up at AS9SD9m. 

APPLE Computer’s former chair- 
man and co-founder, Steven Jobs, 
denied that he had tried to steal in- 
formation and staff from the com- 
pany. Page 17 

S-E BANKEN, Sweden's leading 
commercial bank, held operating 
e amirigg unchanged in the first 
eight wnnttm of the year but 
warned that the Governments 
tough monetary policies would 
bring lower profits for the full year. 
Page 17 


World Bank plans major 
Mexican rebuilding loan 

BY PETER MONTAGNON, EUROMARKETS CORRESPONDENT. IN LONDON . 


THE World Bank is to send a tech- 
nical mission, to Mexico within the 
next few days to begin discussions 
on a big reconstruction loan that 
might be approved by its board 
before tbe end of the year. 

The size of the loan has yet to be 
determined, nfficialg said yester- 
day, but it would be In addition to 
offers already m ade by the bank to 
speed up payment of some 5300m 
loans already pending for Mexico's 
housing, water and transport 
sectors. 

The discussions with Mexico 
come as its Government is already 
pondering offers of emergency help 
from the International Monetary 
Fund and Inters American Develop- 
ment Bank. A response to those of- 
fers bas been slow in coining, be- 


cause qf c ontinui ng common ic a? 
turns difficulties and because the 
Governments overwhelming preoc- 
cupation remains its immediate res- 
cue operation. 

But it is becoming dear that lead- 
ing international organisations 
stand ready to help Mexico, despite 
its well publicised difficulties in 
coping with its S96bn foreign debt 

IMF help, for example, would fol- 
low a precedent set for countries 
coping with natural disaster. Nine 
of then have received emergency 
loans in the past to offset losses to 
their balance of payments: most re- 
cently the Yemen Arab Republic in 
1983. 

Mexico would still qualify for 
such assistance even though it is 
out of compliance with an existing 


JLMF - economic adjustment pro- 
gramme; but any e me r g e ncy loan 
would still count as part of its nor- 
mal total entitlement to IMF funds. 

Based on precedent, 
could to receive between 25 
and 50 per cent of its IMF subscrip- 
tion quota in an emergency loan, 1 
which translates into $300m to 
seoom. 

Commercial bankers say they 
have not been approached by Mead- 1 
co for extra funds, although some 
are expecting a request for a Sfl5Gm 
payment of principal due next 
month to.be delayed. 

Mexk» is the second largest bor- 
rower from the World Bank in Latin 
America, having taken loans totall- 
ing $8 21m since 1949 of which 
S2J5bn remain to be paid ouL 


Soviet Foreign Minister calls 
on UN to back ‘star peace’ 


BY REGINALD DALE, UJ5 EDITOR, IN NEW YORK 


MR EDUARD SHEVARDNADZE, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, yester- 
day called on peoples of the world 
to endorse a cooperative concept of 
“star peace" to counter what he de- 
scribed as “the sinister plans" of 
President Reagan’s star wars space 
defence progra m me, the Strategic 
Defence Initiative. 

In his maiden speech to the UN 
General Assembly, Mr Shevard- 
nadze sternly attacked the UJ&, 
which he said was seeking to upset 
the world strategic balance and 
heighten the risk of nuclear war 
with the star wars project 

Mr Shevardnadze emphasised, 
however, that Moscow wanted “to 
build Tifn-mw^ stable relations* with 
Washington. It was in both sides' in- 
terest that the November summit 
meeting between Mr Reagan and 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, be successful, he said. 

A world space organisation 
should be set up to promote the 
peaceful exploration of space and 
ensure that an nations benefited 
from it, rather than accelerate the 


arms race, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister said. 

Soviet officials said Moscow 
wanted an conference 

to humch the sch gnu*, which would 
involve renouncing weapons in 
space, by 1987 at the latest 

Mr Shevardnadze’s attacks on 
the U S, although forthright and 
unambiguous, were not excessively 
shrill He left the clear impression 
that Moscow believed there was 
room for the two countries to work 
together, at the November summit 
in Geneva and beyond. He warned, 
however, that the nuclear arms 
race had “taken afresh start and is 
forging ahead.” 

The qrmmit chnnld fnreiK On “pre- 
venting an arms race in outer space 
wnri terminating it on earth, I hu- 
rting and reducing nuclear arms 
and enhancing strategic stability" 
Mr Shevardnadze 

He produced no specific new 
arms control proposals in yester- 
day’s speech. U.S. officials, how- 
ever, are hoping that he will bring 
details of important Soviet propos- 
als for reducing strategic arms 


when he visits Washington on Fri- 
day for talks with Mr Reagan. 

Yesterday, the Soviet delegation 
was lnnVfng for maximum impact to 
the “star peace" initiative and the 
proposed space organisation. Soviet 
ifliriak said thftt the organisation 
should be in charge of verification 
and compliance with treaties ban- 
ning space weapons and should co- 
ordinate international space re- 
search, TTY fpr ^i iHnpfar y flights Hn d 
manned space operations. 

Mr Shevardnadze told the Gen- 
eral Assembly that he did not think 
tensions in Soviet-American rela- 
tions resulted from “a fated dash of 
national interests." The Soviet 
Union would work for a successful 
ou tcome to the summit, although 
Moscow was unsure whether Wash- 
ington wanted such a result 

Opponents of the detente policies 
of the 1970s had sabotaged its 
achievements “and the risk of war 
has sharply increased,” he said. 
With its star wars shield, the UJS. 
was hoping to protect itself from a 
retaliatory strike by the Soviet 
Union, Mr Shevardnadze warned. 
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By Martin Dickson In London and 
William HaB in New York 

IMPERIAL Group, the British to- 
bacco and brewing conglomerate, 
has reached an agreement to sell 
Howard Johnson, its troubled US. 
hotel and restaurant business, for 
5314m to Marriott, the US. hotels 
group. 

In a complicated three-way deal, 
Marriott will in turn sell on a large 
part of the Howard Johnson's as- 
sets -including its hotels and motor 
lodges - to Prime Motor Inns, a 
small but fast-growing New Jersey 
motel group, for 5235m. 

The agreement announced yes- 
terday marks the end of a yearlong 
search by Imperial for a suitable 
buyer for Howard Johnson, which 
has performed poorly since it was 
acquired in controversial circum- 
stances in 1980 and has long cast a 
shadow over the group’s share 
price. 

In London, market relief over the 
deal was tempered yesterday by the 
knowledge that Imperial has had to 
accept a substantially lower offer 
than the 5400m to S450m it was ini- 
tially thought a sale might achieve. 
Imperial shares closed at 186p, 
down 8p on the day. 

However, Imperial is retaining 
one part of the Howard Johann 
group, its chain of 211 Ground 
Round restaurants, recently reval- 
ued at about S50m which do not fit 
in with Marriott’s strategy. 

Imperial will receive only $162m 
in cash from Marriott, with the re- 
mainder of the S314m made up of 
intra-group debts which the parent 
rampany owes to Howard Johnson. 
However, Marriott will also take on 
Howard Johnson's external borrow- 
ings of about 5138m. The net effect 
of the deal will be to improve Impe- 
rial's liquidity by about 5300m. 

Imperial bought Howard Johnson 
for S630m-£280m at the sterling/ 
dollar exchange rate of the day. The 
onto of the and the revahiar 
tion of Ground Round is expected to 
reduce Imperial's net assets fay 
about £127m at current exchange 
rates, of which about £100m will be 
written off directly to reserves, with 
the balance of about £27m appear- 
ing in the accounts as an extraordi- 
nary item. 

With the sale completed. Imperial 
is expected to embark on a number 
of fresh acquisitions, most likely in 
the brewing and leisure sectors. 
There has been speculation, 
though, that its strong balanee 
sheet might make it a bid target for 
a predator such as Hanson TVust 

Mr Geoffrey Kent, ImperiaTs 
chairman, said yesterday that the 

Continued on Page 16 

Lex, Page 16; Analysis, Page 22 


BY DAVID HOUSEGO IN PARIS 

M CHARLES HERNU, the former 
French Defence Minis ter, was yes- 
terday accused of having given the 
orders that led to the sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior, the anti-nuclear 
protest ship, in Auckland harbour. 
New Zealand, on July 10. 

A front-page article in Le Monde, 
published with the prior knowledge 
of the Prime Minister's office, said 
that M Hemu had given the “green 
light" for the operation. 

The article reflected the intense 
pressure now being put on M Her- 
on by his former ministerial col- 
leagues and by the Socialist party 
to accept responsibility for the act 
An admission of guOt is seen as the 
only way to protect both M Laurent 
Fabius, the Prime Minister, and 
President Francois Mitterrand, 
from the deepening crisis that has 
enveloped their administration. 

But M Hermi. who was forced to 
resign last week, seemed in no 
mood yesterday to admit that he 
was guilty. Told of the Le Monde 
story in his home town of Lyons, he 
said that “it would have been stupid 
to neutralise (the boat) in a foreign 
port” M Hemu added that he was 
ready “to accept the responsibilities 
that were mine at the time" but 
AalWl the sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior a “scandalous act" 

A further reason for the pressure 
on M Hemu to make a public con- 
fession of guilt is that it would also 
help to appease the foreign intelli- 
gence service, the DGSE, which 


gjnw» Friday has seen itself blamed 
for an act that it maintains was car- 
ried out on political orders. 

Anger within the DGSE over this 
and the expectation of further 
purges within its ranks when a new 
head of the services is named at to- 
day’s Cabinet meeting was behind 
the inspired allegations on Monday 
that M Fabius was informed of the 
Greenpeace operation almost im- 
mediately after the event 

In intensifying the pressure on M 
Hemu, the Government has evi- 
dently taken stock that neither his 
resignation nor M Fabius's state- 
ment on Sunday conceding that the 
DGSE was responsible has eased 
demands for a credible explanation 
of who gave the orders. 

The only fault that M Hemu con- 
fessed to in bis resignation state- 
ment was that he had been misled 
by senior officers who “hid the 
truth from me." The President pro- 
vided comfort for him in saying that 
he would remain a “friend” after 
having earlier called the sinking 
“an absurd and criminal act." 

Yesterday's article seemed to re- 
flect an attempt, by M Fabius to 
have the President choose between 
him and M Hemu. 

The picture as presented by Le 
Mqnde, and which apparently ac- 
cords with M Fabius's own analysis, 
is that M Hemu gave general or- 
ders to block the Greenpeace orga- 

Continued on Page 16 


Japan intervenes to 
prevent rise in $ 

BY MAX WILKINSON IN LONDON 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE markets _ _ Mlh 
reacted nervously yesterday to 3-0 r- 1 ~ 

heavy intervention by the Bank of _ .. 

Japan to resist a rise in the dollar in 2-9 

early trading in the Far East ^ 

The Japanese authorities spent asmbttic 

more than Slbn of their reserves in I o-Marfc 

the first big operation by a central ryM ■ a 

bank once the weekend agreement ^ *ir l-AJLLH 
by the five major powers in New 
York to join forces to depress the r35 _ i 
dollar. 

Late on Monday the U-S. Federal *40 — 

Reserve was reported to have inter- 

vened moderately against the West 1-45' — — 

German D-mark and the yen. September 191 

The signals that the authorities 
mean business in their campaign to ^ support 

push the dollar to lower levels currencies, 
created a highly nervous atinos- After a frantic period 
phere in European trading. Moaday when toe 

However, the West German Bun- Con tinned on 

desbank and toe Bank of England 
held their fire, intervening only Lex, Page 16 




September 1985 


marginally in support of their 
currencies. 

After a frantic period of trading 
on Monday when toe dollar lost 
Continued on Page 16 
Lex, Page 16 
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You don't have to be business man of the year to know that computers 
can tell you in seconds just how much money is owed to your business. 

But which computer? What software? Who in your company can operate 
H? What else can it do? What will it cost? 

Interface -a company described as the most professional in the 
computer business - have prepared a 24-page baok“Computers for Business". 
Written in simple language, it tells you what computers can do for you, whether 
you're a one-man band or a multi-national, needing Jnxji 
a stand-alone microor a forge multi-user system. 

computer maintenance is a normal feature at 
every" centre. Seddlhe coupon for your 
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Network PLC 


A national network offering complete / 

care for computers and customer. / e *** v ' lC vy<£ U-T7?* K ‘ n gu t ^y^° m fii, 
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1 1 Interface Network PLC 

.. Biiton Road, Kingsiand Park, Basingstoke, 

|l Hampshire RG24 OU Tel: 0256 461 191. Please send me “Computers for Business" 
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Brussels survey points to wide 
drug price differences in Europe 


BY PAUL CHEESER1GHT IN BRUSSELS 


ANTIBIOTICS in West Germany 
cost on average 220 per cent 
more than they do in Italy. 
Drugs for the respiratory system 
in Britain cost around 120 per 
cent more than they do in 
France. 

Consumers in the Netherlands 
and Italy are told that if they 
take one brand of tranquillisers 
they may feel dizzy, but con- 
sumers of the drug in other 
parts of the European Com- 
munity are not given any such 
warning even though they use 
the same drug. 

5ucfc conclusii:=r have 
emerged from a survey nr the 
pharmaceuticals market in ail 
EEC countries except Denmark, 
Greece and Luxembourg, under- 
taken by the European Bureau 
of Consumer Unions for the 
European Commission, and pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The results of the survey are 
generally seen as reinforcing 
analyses already made by the 
Commission itself and by private 


sector consultancies. They tend 
to strengthen moves already 
underway in Brussels to bring 
a greater sense of order to a 
fragmented market. 

Measures for the pharmaceu- 
tical industry are planned in 
the context of the drive to 
create a Europe without fron- 
tiers by 1992. Stress is being 
laid on settling common criteria 
for pricing policy and social 
security compensation. Fresh 
moves are being made to ob- 
tain mutual recognition of drug 
authorisations. 

But officials emphasised yes- 
terday that there Is no political 
chance of organising the com- 
mon pricing of pharmaceuticals 
or common social security pro- 
visions partially to pay for 
them. 

Distinct national policies of 
control on the industry account 
for at least some of the price 
disparities. The Consumer 
Unions survey found that 
overall France is the cheapest 


country in the EEC for phar- 
maceuticals. Going up the scale 
of expense, Belgium and Italy 
are the next lowest price mar- 
kets. while the highest prices 
tend to be in Ireland, the 
Netherlands, the UK and West 
Germany. 

But the averages hide huge 
distortions on individual pro- 
ducts and groups of products. 
Taking a group of psycholep- 
tlcs. for example, the Consumer 
Unions found that in the UK. 
the prices were 82 per cent 
more than in France, while in 
the Netherlands they were 193 
per cent more and in West 
Germany 231 per cent more. 

The unions note that these 
price differences can be ex- 
plained. But, they add, “it is 
dearly more difficult to 
justify differences bearing 
directly on the medico-phar- 
maceutical aspects of a drug.” 
Packaging and instructions for 
use differ from one country to 
another. 


Coal subsidies row eases 


BY OUR BRUSSELS STAFF 

TFTfi? EUROPEAN fVMwmi-gsinn is 
backing away from a damaging dis- 
pute with the British Government 
over the control of subsidies to the 

COal »"dmeliy gflw fog Pnri of this 

year. 

When the 14-strong-Commissk>n 
meets today it will be presented 
with a paper from Mr Nicholas Mo- 
ser, the ramtrii'«iftTw»r for Energy, 
recommending the extension of the 
existing system for coal subsidies 
for a furtha six months and then a 
further year before a new system is 
introduced. 

Coal is effectively exempted from 


the normal competition roles of the 
EEC, but the exemption runs only 
until the end of 1985. Strict applica- 
tion of the competition rules wouid 
prohibit subsidies. 

Thmirmg hi Co mmissio n nn a 
new system for coal subsidies start- 
ed from the point of tightening up 
thg provisions nniiw which aids 
would be permitted, thereby bring- 
ing national industries under closer 
control from Brussels. 

But Mr Peter Walker, the UK En- 
ergy Secretary, has made dear 
that, because there is virtually no 
intra-Camnmnity trade in coal. 


there is no case fat Brussels con- 
trol. This view reflected Whitehall 
sensitivity about what it sees as in- 
terference from tbe Commission 

But it is the timing which sug- 
gests that a row with the UK will be 
avoided. Mr Walker has announced 
a £LB5bn ($3.78bn) subsidies pro- 
gramme to support die National 
Coal Board for 1986-87, but it will 
not support losses after that. 

If this plan is followed then there 
would be little time left to run into 
arguments with the Commission 
about whether this or that subsidy 
is justified. 


Chirac 
attacks 
Wellington 
on N-tests 

By Ow Foroigpi Staff 

M JACQUES CHIRAC, leader oT 
France's neo-Gaullist RPR party, 
yesterday launched a strong at- 
tack on New Zealand for oppos- 
ing his country's nuclear tests in 
the South Pacific. 

He said New Zealand should 
be an ally of France but had 
long associated itself with oper- 
ations which went dir e ctly 
a g ai m rf French interests.” 

*Tbe political, logistical, mate- 
rial, certainly financial support 
given by the New Zealanders to 
every action that is taken against 
die nuclear tests in the Pacific is 
and inadmis- 
sible on the part of a friendly 
state “ the French oppositi o ns 
leader said in Noumea where he 
is wun p ripimg far Su nda y 's lo- 
cal elections. 

This is the first stage of Farm's 
pfafK far a referendum on inde- 
pendence by the end of 1967. 

"This b particularly so be- 
cause aD the e xp erts r ecog n ise 
♦ha* there is no sort of hang 
caused by these nuclear tests.” 

The fawnw P rim e Minister al- 
so said the latest official revela- 
tions on the of the 

Greenpeace flagship Rainbow 
Warrior showed that a couple 
beld in New Zealand woe inno- 
cent of the attack and must be 
freed. 

New Zealand authorities say, 
however, they are determined 
that the two French secret ser- 
vice agents being held in couneo- 

Bnn with die h f y M m i * will go on 

trial in a New Zealand court. 


SPD, E. Berlin in N-free zone talks 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN BONN 


IN A move which could raise 
further doubts about its foreign 
policy. West Germany's Social 
Democrat (SPD) opposition Is 
about to embark on negotia- 
tions with tbe East German 
Co mmunis t Party (SED) over a 
future nuclear weapon free 
zone in central Europe. 

Tbe preparations for the dis- 
cussions come only three 
months after tbe two parties 
agreed on a draft treaty which 
would ban the storing and pro- 
duction of chemical weapons in 
their countries. 

The accord, unprecedented 
between a West European party 
committed to the Nato alliance 
and a Warsaw Pact Communist 
party, has now been followed 
by a formal proposal to that 
effect from Herr Erich 
Honecker, the East German 
leader, to Chancellor Helmut 
KohL 


Czechoslovakia has subse- 
quently informed Herr Kohl 
that it too would be ready to 
subscribe to such a pact, which 
might then be extended to 
embrace Poland to the east and 
the Benelux countries within 
Nato. 

The SPD’s initiatives have 
already led to jealous accusa- 
tions from within the ruling 
centre-right coalition that it is 
conducting its own “parallel 
foreign policy ’* — charges that 
the East Germans, wittingly or 
unwittingly, fomented by 
lavishing a regal reception 
upon Herr Willy Brandt, the 
Social Democrat chairman, 
during his recent visit there. 

More seriously, many coaser - 
vati ve o bservers here fear that 
the SPD may be allowing itself 
to be used as a too) by Moscow, 
in the run-up to the 1987 
Federal elections here in which 


the opposition now seems likely 
to give Herr Kohl a much 
closer run than seemed likely 
only a few months ago. 

The Soviet Union has con- 
sistently sought to loosen 
Bonn’s anchorage in the 
Western alliance, and just a 
week ago Pravda proclaimed 
Moscow’s readiness to guaran- 
tee a central European chemi- 
cal weapon free zone, 
describing the issue as __ of 
“ extraordinary importance.” 

The SPD team for the non- 
nuclear zone talks will be led 
by its veteran Ostpolitik nego- 
tiator Herr Efeon Bahr, among 
the party's most trenchant 
critics of UA weapons policy 
and of the alleged failure of 
Washington to do more to 
promote detente. 

The Social Democrats in 
fact have comparable negotia- 
tions in hand with other East 


bloc nations. They . *re 
discussing confidence bU p?Pf 
measures with the Foies, 
environmental issues wiih the 
Czechoslovaks and means ot 
lowering defence budgets with 
experts from the Soviet union. 

All are described as “ Pilot, 
projects " exploring a ”*!£■"*? 9f 
developing the Ostpolitik 
pioneered during the chan- 
cellorship of Herr Brandt 
between 1909 and *974. 

Herr Johannes Kau. the 
SFD'v designate candidate to 
run for the Chancellorship, in 
1987, is generally reckoner to 
be a conservative on 
deFence. sympathetic to- the 
views of former Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, whic'.t now 
stand abandoned by the party. 
He may well be embarrassed 
by the latest activity, in which 
he has conspicuously played no 
part 


Honecker calls for more W. German trade 


BY LESLIE COUTT IN EAST BERLIN 


EAST GERMANY’S leader Herr 
Erich Honecker told a promi- 
nent West German industrialist 
that his country wished to 
expand its trade with West Ger- 
many which is expected to 
exceed a record DM 16bn 
(£4.1 bn) this year. 

In a meeting with' Herr 
Bert hold Beitz, chairman of the 
Krupp company's supervisory 
board, Herr Honecker said 
there were many “ concrete 
starting points” for such an 
expansion. Herr Beitz noted 
that trade with East Germany 
was important for a consider- 
able number of large West 
German companies as well as 
specialised small and medium- 
sized ones. He said Krupp was 
negotiating on a number of 
u interesting ” projects with 
East Germany. 


The meeting with Herr Beitz 
was Herr Honecker's third one 
In recent days with prominent 
West Germans. He has also 
held talks with Her Otto Wolf 
von Amerongen, president of 
the West German Chamber of 
Industry and Trade. 

The East German leader con- 
cluded talks late last week with 
Hen* Willy Brandt, chairman of 
the Social Democrats (SPD) in 
West Germany. Herr Brandt 
said afterwards that Herr 
East German leadership’s “de- 
termination” to a How more 
East Germans to visit their 
families in West Germany in 
urgent family matters such as 
a death or marriage. Last year 
61.000 East Germans under 
retirement age were permitted 
to visit their families in the 



Herr Erich Honecker 
West but the rate of visits 
dropped to 38,000 in the first 
eight months of this year. 

A joint communique said both 


sides would do their ulWst to 
keep outer space free or the 
arms race, a reference to the 
Reagan Administration's Stra- 
tegic Defence Initiative which 
Herr Honecker condemned in 
a banquet speech. 

The communique said Herr 
Brandt favoured a " security 
partnership " between East and 
West Germany to keep the level 
of armaments on both sides at 
the lowest possible level. Both 
men agreed further deployment 
of nuclear weapons In Europe 
should be halted. 

Herr Brandt noted at a news 
conference afterwards that Herr 
Honecker told him the new 
medium-range Soviet missiles 
deployed in East Germany could 
reach the Rhine in " less than 
one minute.” 


rhino tn allow NT-nlflflt VlSltS 
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BY PATRICK BLUM IN VIENNA 

CHINA WILL allow fafamatifynwi not until now allowed such established in 1972. 
inspection of some of its midear far inspections. Earlier, Mr Munir Ahmad Khan, 

stallatfans, Zhou Pfa& Deputy Mfa- Ping said that China was eager chairman of Pakistan's Atomic En- 
ister far the Nuclear Industry and far tbe widest possible intornatton- ergy Commission, reaffirmed his 
head of the Chiniw» del e g ation at al co-operation on the development country's commitment to improve 
the annual conference of the Inter- and use of mwfanr power far peace- relations with India on issues relat- 
national Atomic Energy Agency fol purposes and railed far greater ed to nuclear power. The two coun- 
(IAEA) fa Vienna, «nnrnmnpd efforts by the agency fa providing tries harbour strong suspicions 
yesterday. ti yhmrai assistance to developing about each otter's nuclear pro- 

China only Iim a few research countries. grammes, but Mr Khan stressed 

r eactors nuclear lab orato- That theme was taken up by most Pakistan's readiness to enter into 

ri vs , but it also has an impor tant speakers from Third World nations negotiations with India on these 
-rmriftnr development programme who repeatedly criticised the adv* issues. 

with nuclear power pimite fa anced industrialised nuclear states Pakistan, he said, had already ex* 

Guangdong ..'and. .eastern China far overemphasising nuclear safe- pressed its willingness to subscribe 
where there is a high concentration guards m»t non-proliferation rather . to the nucle ar Non-Ifrokferotion 
of fadnsby find energy supplies are than 'the .transfer of , unclear- Treaty (NPT) simultaneously with 
scarce. Ping said. technology and know-how. its neighbour, to agree on the recip- 

He said his Government had de- Mr Raja Romarmw, chairman of rocai inspection of each other's Bu- 
dded to “voluntarily offer to India's Atonic Energy Commission, clear facilities and to sign a formal 
some of its civilian nuclear pow er warned that India cooki not accept joint declaration by the heads of 
installations mu far IAEA safe- “so-called non-proliferation near both governments disavowing the 
guards at an appropriate tune,” af- sures which actually legitimise the m a nufac ture. purchase or 
ter further consultations with the possession of nuclear weapons fry. deployment of nuclear weapons, 
agency. The decision, he empha- some states* while the latter lec- “We are prepared to enter into 
sised, was “made fa line with Chi- fared developing countries about high-level consultations to consider 
na’s independent foreign policy. It their democratic obligations and these or any other positive and 
is not the result of any bilateral asked (them) to compromise constructive proposals,” he smd. 
negotiations.” sovereignty- Britain, which faces strong criti- 

The announcement was wel- Mr Ram a nna also called for more clsm over the dumping of radioac- 
comed with surprise by delegates at regional cooperation through tive waste at sea at a meeting this 
the conference. China was tbe only agreements similar to tile one be- week in London reaffirmed its op- 
in vfap i* weapons state which had tween Asian and Pacific countries, position to further restrictions 


French foreign 
debt rises 
in first half 

By DavM Marsh fa Parte 

FRANCE'S overall foreign medium 
and long-term debt rose slightly fa 
tine first six months of the year to 
FFr 532bn (S83.7bn) from FFr 
52&5bn at end 1984, according to 
figures from the Finance Ministry 
published yesterday. 

Tbe country's net debt - subtract- 
ing export credits and other public 
sector loans abroad - fell back 
slightly, however, to FFr 230bn on 
June 30 from FFr 236fibn at the end 

December last year. 

France this summer has contin- 
ued efforts to use its high level of 
reserves to pay back: early some of 
its external borrowings built up by 
the Government in 1982/83. It has 
repaid part of the J4bn Euromarket 
credit co nt r ac te d in 1982 as well as 
a substantial portion of an Ecu 4bn 
f$3J28bn) loan from the European 
Community arranged fa 1983. 

The Ministry said foreign debt 
contracted directly by the state fell 
to FFr 70bn on June 30 -from FFr 
73bn six months earlier. Overall 
French monetary reserves of gold 
and foreign exc h a n ge on June 30 
were double the net debt total at 
FFr 487bn. 

Mafia-linked 
MEP to quit 

SG ENZO TORTORA, the former 
Italian television presenter sen- 
tenced last week to 10 year^ jail on 
charges linking him with organised 
crime in Naples, yesterday an- 
nounced his intention to resign 
from the European Parliament, 
Quentin Fed reports from Brus- 
sels. 

He was elected last year as part 
of his campaign to prove his inno- 
cence end reform the judicial sys- 
tem In Italy and thereby gained 
parliamentary immunity 

Sig Tortora said in Brussels that 
before he submitted his resignation 
he would continue his cam pai gn 
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Sweden’s external 
payments deficit 
mounts rapidly 


BY KEVIN PONE IN STOCKHOLM 


SWEDEN accumulated a 
deficit of SKr 12.9bn (£l.lbn) 
on the current account of the 
balance of payments in the first 
seven months of the year, and 
preliminary indications from the 
Riksbank, the Swedish central 
bank, suggest the deficit had 
reached SKr 14-15bn by the 
end of August 

The rapid deterioration in the 
country's external payments 
position is one of the most 
pressing problems on the 
economic agenda in the wake of 
last week's general election. 

The SKr 12.9bn deficit In the 
seven months to July compares 
with a surplus of SKr Sbn in the 
corresponding period last year 
when the current account 
emerged from deficit for the 
first time since 1974. 

Even as late as April this year 
the Government, was still fore- 
casting a deficit for 1985 of only 
SKr 3 Jbn. 

Sweden's external payments 
position has worsened this year 
as imports have risen far more 
rapidly than exports. The 
trade balance showed a surplus 
of only SKr 5.21m in the first 
seven months compared with a 
surplus of SKr 15.6bn in the 


first seven months of 1984. 

Imports have been rising fast 
because of both higher private 
consumption and a big jump in 
industrial investment which has 
increased the demand for 
foreign capital goods. 

During the election campaign 
the Social Democratic Govern- 
ment ruled out emergency 
economic measures during the 
autumn, but the problems are 
now beginning to pile up with 
most forecasts indicating a 
significant slowdown in the rate 
of economic growth next year. 

Sweden still has one of the 
highest rates of inflation in 
Europe, in spite of an improve- 
ment in recent months, and 
there . are already worrying 
signs that next year’s wage 
round will bring an increase in 
labour costs well in excess of 
Sweden’s main trading rivals. 

When they regained office 
three years ago the Social Demo- 
crats' Chief recipe for boosting 
economic activity and improv- 
ing international competitive- 
ness was a dramatic 16 per cent 
devaluation, but 'Mr KjelJ-Olof 
Feldt, the Finance Minister, has 
repeatedly ruled out another 
such move. 


Florence elects Paris 
Opera chief as mayor 

BY JAMES BUXTON IN ROME 


THE municipal council in 
Florence has elected Sig 
Massimo Bogianckmo, super- 
intendent of the Paris Opera, 
to be the city’s new mayor. Sig 
Boglancteno announced im- 
mediately that he is resigning 
from Us post an Paris. 

file Bogianckino, who is 63, is 
a Socialist councillor in 
Florence. He is not a Florentine 
by birth — he was born In Rome 
--hut was for seven years until 
1982 superintendent of the 
Teatro Comunale, the Florence 
opera. 

' He will preside over a 
coalition of Socialists, Com- 
munists, Liberals and Social 
Democrats put together on 
Monday night after four 
months’ wrangling following 
the local elections in May. 

The election of a mayor in 
Florence means that the pro- 
cess of forming administrations 
for Italy's leading 1 cities is . at' 


five-party coalition which in- 
cluded the Christian Democrats, 
in most major cities there was 
a swing to the Right. 

The consequence has been 
tiie departure of the Com- 
munist Party from the govern- 
ment of Milan, Turin, Venice, 
Rome and elsewhere. Roma 
now has a Christian Democrat 
mayor, Sig Nlcolo Signorello, 
who has replaced Sig Ugo 
Veterene, a Communist 

But Milan, Turin and Venice 
still have Socialist mayors, in 
the case of the first two cities 
the same men as before the 
elections. This is because the 
Socialist Party adroitly switched 
alliances in these cities from 
the Communists to the Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

Sig Bogianckino has given no 
indication as to why he should 
prefer the politics of an Italian 
city to those . of one of the 
World’s' trrijbrroJj'grif hoiise$. In 


last nearing r completion, his xc6eptanc6 Speech he spoke 
Whereas in Florence the -voters bnijr of the hononr of becoming 
in May, in ' effect; %ire\f ; o\it a"mayor of Fwreafce. /- 
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Andriana Ierodiaconou on the Greek Socialists’ call for economic austerity 

Chill wind ends Athens’ long hot summer 


IT HAS been a long, hot summer 
for the Greek economy. After 
nearly four years of insisting 
that recovery could be achieved 
without pain. Greece's ruling 
Socialists suddenly issued a 
Mayday call at the end of 
August 

Greeks must start producing 
more and consuming less, or 
risk mortgaging the country’s 
future to the international bank- 
ing system. 

The alarm was sounded by 
Dr Andreas Papandreou, the 
Prime Minister and a former 
economics professor, in his first 
major economic policy speech 
since winning the June 2 
general election. 

Tbe price of that victory, the 
Prime Minister pointed out is 
that the Socialists must impose 
an Immediate and drastic 
economic austerity programme 
on Greece — before an external 
agency such as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) steps in 

Politically, the Government is 
well placed for the job. The 
Socialist Party won 46 per cent 
of tbe vote, a remarkably small 
erosion of only 2 per cent in 
their electoral strength gained 
in 198L The conservative 
opposition, trounced twice in 
four years, is in disarray and 
unable to exploit the Govern- 
ment’s unpopular task. 

" If the Conservatives had 
won and tried to apply austerity, 
there would have been a whole- 
sale revolt and they would have 
fallen. Only the Socialists can 
pull tills off— that’s why their 
responsibility is enormous,” said 
one Conservative. 

The question of whether the 
Government will rise to the 
occasion is preoccupying foreign 
bank risk analysts, now arriving 
in Athens to assess the situation. 

The Government has retired 
behind dosed doors to work out 
an austerity package in consul- 
tation with trade unions and tbe 
private sector. 

So far, the only taste of 
things to come has been a series 
of price increases, including 
petrol, insurance premiums. 


Spain seeks 

Polisario-held 

fishermen 

SPAIN is seeking the prompt 
return of six fishermen cap- 
tured by PoQsarlo Front guer- 
rillas of Western Sahara in 
weekend attacks in which a 
naval petty officer and a 
fisherman died off the coast 
of the disputed territory, 
Reuter reports from Madrid- 

The giterrlllaj admitted in a 
statement to Spanish news 
media' yesterday : that "they 
mistook the trawler Janqnlto, 
which they sank, for a Moroc- 
can vessel and fired at the 
patrol boat Tagomago that 
went to its aid. 

They called the attacks “an 
unfortunate incident in a war 
zone ” and said it was difficult 
to Spanish vessels 

from Spanish-made Moroccan 
navy patrol boats. 

The Polisario Front is fight- 
ing to establish an indepen- 
dent state in the Western 
Sahara, a former Spanish 
colony now administered by 
Morocco. 

Spanish Prime Minister Sr 
Felipe Gonzalez told reporters 
yesterday bis top priority was 
the immediate release of the 
fishermen 
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transport, school fees, bread 
and sugar. Measures are 
expected to begin to be applied 
next mouth, culminating in the 
presentation of the 1986 budget 
is November. 

Tbe most pressing problem 
is ruinously high current 
account deficits. This is fol- 
lowed closely by ever-widening 
public sector deficits, double- 
digit inflation three times the 

EEC average, a six-year precipi- 
tous decline in private invest- 
ments, and an industrial sector 
badly hit by EEC competition 
since accession in 1981. 

The need for an immediate 
and severe tightening of 
economic policy to curb high 
foreign borrowing trends was 
first noted in a courageous Bank 
of Greece annual report cir- 
culated about a month before 
the June election. The Govern- 
ment was still resting on the 
laurels iff a real gross domestic 
product growth of 2.4 per cent 
in 1984, a modest decline in 
inflation to an annual rate of 
18Jj per cent and a rosier trade 
balance. 

The report stressed that 
chronic high current account 
deficits were a blot on Greece's 
long-term economic prospects. 
It noted that since the second 
oil shock of 1979 when Greece’s 
current account deficit doubled, 
it has ranged between $1.9bn 
and $2.4bn, or 4i» per cent and 
6.8 per cent of GNF, reflecting 
a steady slump in vital invisible 
earnings from shipping, 
immig rant- worker remittances 
and, to a lesser extent, tourism. 

Low quality cud poor market- 
ing have not allowed Greek 
exports -to take full advantage 
of the EEC with the result (hat, 
said the Prime Minister: “We 
are the single instance of a 
country whose exports cover 
less than 50 per cent of 
imports." The gloomy post-1979 
picture is completed by a 
drastic decline in private capital 
inflows, which Greece retied on 
until 1979 to cover more than 
00 per cent of tbe current 
account deficit, to roughly half 



Dr Papandreou: drastic 
and immediate measures 

the deficit dn the yeare since. 

Greece's long- and medium- 
term foreign borrowing almost 
trebled between 1978 and the 
end of 1984, going up from 
64.489bn to $2Z358bn according 
to Bank of Greece figures. 
OECD and BIS figures, which 
include foreign exchange 
deposits in Greek banks and 
military debt, place Greece’s 
external debt at 6 18.67bn at the 
end of 1983. 

It is estimated that for the 
last 10 years, 75 per cent of 
Greece's annual foreign borrow- 
ing on average has been going 
to service the overall foreign 
debt. Zn 1984, debt repayments 
reached S1.845bn or 19.1 per 
cent of receipts from the export 
of goods and services, accord- 
ing to -the central bank. 

Greece’s overall public sector 
deficit has been increasing 
steadily since 1980 and the net 
public sector borrowing require- 
ment reached 15.5 per cent of 
GNP in 1984. “People talk 
about the XJ45. deficit. That’s 
nothing compared with what’s 
going on here," one American 


banker remarked. 

Foreign bankers are sounding 
a note of caution. '* Speculating 
about whether a country’s 
credit rating might decline is 
tricky: it could act as a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. But some 
banks do appear to have pushed 
the pause button on Greece, 
until it becomes dear what 
stabilisation measures the Gov- 
ernment intends to apply," said 
one banker. 

Caution on the part of banks 
has been reinforced by severely 
off-target six months balance of 
payments figures for 1985. 
According to the central bank, 
at the end of June the current 
account deficit had already 
reached an alarming 61 -9bn, vir- 
tually equal to the target for 
the whole year. 

Exports and invisible earn- 
ings are down, while imports 
(particularly fuel oil} and debt 
servicing payments are up. Tbe 
Government's target of a cur- 
rent account deficit equal to 5 
per cent of GNP this year is 
now considered unrealistic and 
the deficit is generally expected 
to be of the order of S2fibn. 

Tbe Government was criticised 
for unduly optimistic targets, 
not only regarding the current 
account but also for public and 
private gross fixed investment, 
and consumer price projections, 
in the staff appraisal appended 
to the latest IMF report on 
Greece, issued in April. 

Tbe appraisal, which predates 
the latest balance of payments 
figures, predicts a current 
account deficit of at least 6 per 
cent of GNP this year. It notes 
that the Government had said 
that a downward revision of 
annual growth rates of about 
3.5 per cent projected in the 
1983-1987 five year plan would 
have to be revised downward. 

The IMF appraisal also plats 
a series of foreign debt 
scenarios for Greece. In the 
most optimistic scenario, which 
assumes a 3 per cent animal 
increase in non-debt financing, 
Greece's interest and amortisa- 
tion payments are estimated to 


exceed the $2bn market in 1986 
end to rise rapidly thereafter 
as previous debts expire to 
about $3bn in 1990. 

It is not surprising that there 
is talk in Athens of the authori- 
ties turning to the EEC for 
help. 

The idea would be to resoct 
to Articles 108 and 109 of tbe 
Treaty of Rome, which allow 
for special measures, for 
example import restrictions, in 
the case of a balance of pay- 
ments crisis. There is also tbe 
community’s balance of pay- 
ments support fund for lending 
at low interest. 

Greek officials say the EEC 
rescue scenario "is within the 
realm of the possible " and 
refer to the previous examples 
of France. Italy and Britain. 

Economic observers in 
Athens are also speculating on 
the possibility of re-scheduling 
amortisation payments with 
foreign banks. 

Whatever bailing-out scheme 
the Socialists resort to, they 
will be required to bite the 
bullet, taking drastic measures 
to curb tbe current account 
and public sector deficits and to 
shake the nation out of its 
inertia and into higher 
productivity. 

Foreign bankers say that 
what they will be looking for 
in the Government’s expected 
austerity package is a signifi- 
cant limiting of the system of 
index linking wages, a slash in 
public spending, a real depre- 
ciation of the drachma, either 
by an outright devaluation or 
by continuing the present slide, 
and realistic incentives to 
encourage harder work. 

They also stress that time is 
of the essence. "Two months 
to introduce austerity measures 
is fine, two years is too long, ’’ 
one banker said. 

Dr Papandreou will have to 
muster all the economic skills 
at his Government’s disposal if 
the Greek economy's long hot 
summer is not to give way to 
many winters of discontent. 


Turkey and 
Libya sign 
payments 
accord 

TURKEY and Libya signed pro- 
tocols yesterday on banking and 
economic cooperation, although 
a minister involved said they 
almost failed to agree, Reuter 
reports from Ankara. 

The semi-official Anatolian 
News Agency quoted Mr Cahit 
Aral, the Industry Minister, as 
saying: “ We finished our work 
at the last minute. My heart 
nearly stopped. Now it is over.’’ 

The agency said Mr Yavuz 
Canevi, Central Bank governor 
of Turkey and his Libyan 
counterpart Mr Rajab Misselati 
agreed to establish special 
accounts at their institutions 
to regulate payments between 
them. 

The accord relates to debts 
to Turkish construction com- 
panies working in Libya, said 
to total 6400m, and the unpaid 
wages of some Turkish workers 
there. 

Mr Aral said: “There is now 
a mechanism in place to deal 
with the issue of the payments. 
If it works there should be no 
problem in payments to the con- 
tractors who arc waiting for 
their money." 

Mr Turgat Oral, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, told a news 
conference areas of economic co- 
operation to be explored in- 
cluded trade, agriculture, irri- 
gation, electricity, petrochemi- 
cals and fertilisers. 

A new agreement was reached 
on Turkish purchases of Libyan 
oil. Mr Ozal said, but gave no 
details. Falling oil revenues 
have led Libya to cut drastically 
its purchases from Turkey, 
David Banchard adds: In 
general Turkish foreign policy 
is shifting steadily towards 
closer links with the Arab mod- 
erate states and Egypt in parti- 
cular. Turkey so far has fended 
off requests from the Libyan 
leader Col Muammar Gadaffi 
to be allowed to pay a state 
visit — a visit which would be 
highly embarrassing to the 
country’s Nato allies. 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


me Strategic Defence Initiative has made a reality of the U.S. Ail Force’s dream of its own manned space 


Military 


IN AN isolated Californian 
valley between the Santa Ynez 
mo untains and the rocky Pacific 
coast, workmen are putting the 
finishing touches to a grandiose 
construction project that for 
the U.S. Air Force will make a 
22-year-old dream come true. 

The project is Space Launch 
Complex-6, known by. military 
officials as Slick-6, which from 
next March will act as the air 
force's site for putting people 
into space. 

Space shuttles launched from 
the centre will play a key part 
in putting into space experi- 
ments as part of President 
Ronald Reagan’s Strategic 
Defence Initiative (“ Star 
Wars"). It will be controlled 
in orbit by a new U.S. Space 
Command, based in Colorado 
Springs, which was officially 
activated this week. 

Discovery, one of the U.S. 
Government's space shuttle 
fleet, is due to make the first 
flight from Vandenberg com- 
plex carrying a team of seven 
astronauts and a secret Defence 
Department payload that in- 
cludes Teal Ruby, a scientific 
satellite which will test ways to 
track missiles and other space 
objects by sensing infra-red 
radiation. 

Slick-6 is part of the 150 
square mile Vandenberg air 
force base 50 miles north of 
Santa Barbara. It marks for 
the U.S. military the culmina- 


tion of an ambition that began 
in 1963 to have its own manned 
space programme independent 
of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (Nasa), 
the U.S. civilian space authority. 

In that year, the air force 
announced it would build the 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory, a 
space craft based on the two- 
person Gemini developed by 
Nasa as part of the drive to 
put people on the Moon. 

The laboratory project was 
cancelled in 1969, during a 
round of budget cuts, forcing 
•the air force to rely for its 
space activities on unmanned 
satellite launchers such as the 
Titan and Atlas rockets. 

There are some in the U.S. 
military establishment who 
wish this policy bad remained 
unchanged. While putting 
satellites into space with tried 
and tested expendable rockets 
Is a safe ami relatively inexpen- 
sive technology, the manned 
shuttle programme has been 
plagued by technical difficulties 
nnri cost over-runs. 

Nasa has had to shoulder the 
$12 bn (£8.45bn) financial bur- 
den of building America's fleet 
of four shuttle vehicles, but the 
air force will be allowed to use 
the craft for its own dedicated 
missions from Vandenberg. 

The Californian base also acts 
as a site for about 10 launches 
a year of military satellites 
using expendable rockets and 
for test shots over the Pacific of 


ballistic missiles. It was chosen 
for military shuttle missions 
mainly because It is in a suit- 
able position for ejecting into 
the heavens satellites that fly 
in orbit over the North and 
South Foies. Such space craft 
(for surveillance, for instance) 
account for a large proportion 
of military satellites. 

Another reason is that the 
remote location of the Vanden- 
berg establishment, which 
started operations in 1957 on 
the site of an army training 


Nasa sites do not provide 
the degree of security 
needed for military 
missions sueh as the 
launching of classified 
satellites or scientific 
experiments in orbit 
involving possible 
equipment for SDL 

camp, suits the air force's re- 
quirements for launching secret 
payloads. 

Without Vandenberg, the mil- 
itary would be forced to turn 
for shuttle launches to Nasas 
facilities such as the launch 
site at the Kennedy Space 
Centre in Florida (which is any- 
how unsuitable for ejecting into 
space polar satellites) and the 


mission-control operation at 
the Johnson Space Centre in 
Houston. 

Both sites are open to the 
public and do not provide the 
kind of security needed for 
military missions, either the 
launch of classified satellites or 
scientific experiments in orbit 
involving new kinds of sensors 
and other equipment that could 
be developed during the SDI 
project. 

The air force has found that 
independence in space does not 
come cheaply. Slick-6 was sup- 
posed to save money by using 
a launch pad on which work 
had already started in the 1960s 
for the cancelled manned orbit- 
ing laboratory. But the cost of 
the venture has soared, from an 
estimated $800xn in 1977 to a 
final bill likely to be about 
$2.Sbn. 

The timetable has also 
slipped. The first shuttle launch 
from Vandenberg will be 
nearly four years later than the 
scheduled date when the pro- 
ject was planned in the late 
1970s. 

Most of the money 
has been spent on three 
imm ense structures that are 
the most visible part 
of the shuttle launch complex. 
The tallest, at 270 ft, the height 
of a 30-storey building, is the 
mobile service tower, which will 
be used for final modifications 
to shuttles as they sit on the 
pad and to provide services such 


as liquid fuel and electricity 
before launch. 

The two other buildings are 
for preparation of payloads such 
as satellites and for assembly 
of the components for the com- 
plete shuttle vehicle (the 
manned orbiter that returns to 
earth, the external fuel tank 
and the solid rocket boosters) 
prior to launch. 

Apart from the fact that Van- 
denberg will assemble shuttle 
components on the launch pad 
rather than, as in established 
Nasa practice, at a separate 
building some miles away, the 
launch facilities in California 
are near facsimiles of those at 
the Kennedy Space Centre. 

Operating Slick-6 will cost 
$400m a year, about half the 
total bin for running the com- 
plete Vandenberg base. The cost 
includes training crew and re- 
furbishing shuttles for further 
launches after they have re- 
turned to Vandenberg’s own 
runway, which- has had to he 
specially lengthened. 

Military missions from the 
California base will be super- 
vised from a Sibn satellite and 
shuttle control centre 800 miles 
away at Falcon air force station 
in Colorado Springs. The centre 
comes under the control of the 
U.S. Space Command, which will 
eventually co-ordinate U.S. Air 
Force, Navy and Army activi- 
ties in space. 


The schedule calls for a total 


of about 10 shuttle launches 
from Vandenberg until 1990. 
Thereafter, the base will prob- 
ably be called on for four 
shuttle flights a year, although 
it would be capable of h and ling 
10 . 

Most, but not all, the 
launches will be military. Van- 
denberg will also offer its 
services to Nasa for civilian 
shuttle missions that require a 
polar orbit, such as the launch 
of weather satellites. 

To ensure no one Is in doubt 
over who is running the Cali- 
fornian operation, however, the 
letters USAF are emblazoned 
30 ft high, along with the stars 
and stripes, on the wall of Stick- 
6’s shuttle assembly building. 

Eventually, say shuttle en- 
thusiasts in the air force’s 
space command, the advantages 
of having people In space to 
supervise satellite launches or 
develop new weapon systems 
will outweight the cost of 
putting them there. 

When Discovery lifts off 
from the base next year, no one 
will be prouder than Col 
Orlando Severe, the commander 
of the air force’s shuttle test 
group who has worked on the 
project since 1977. 

“ It’s an immense challenge 
to fly the first maimed space 
flight prognurne from the West 
Coast,” he said. **I feel I*ve 
got the best job tor my rank 
in the whole of the air force." 



Congress research 
agency casts doubt 
on value of SDI 
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THE GOAL of assuring the 
survival against unconstrained 
nuclear attack of US. aties 
with an anti-missile system as 
envisaged in President Ronald 
Reagan’s Strategic Defence 
Initiative . “does not appear 
feasible," according to a report 
from the Office of Technology 
Assessment, a research arm of 
the U.S. Congress. 

The report, published today, 
Is more optimistic about the 
likelihood of developing in the 
near future a space-based sys- 
tem to protect U.S. missile silos 
and other hardened targets. 

But the office says it is not 
clear whether such a set of hard- 
ware, coupled with the likely 
response by the Soviet Union to 
expand its anti-ballistic missile 
defence around Moscow to in- 
clude other cities, would 
strengthen the cause of deter- 
rence. 

According to the Reagan 
Administration, research con- 
ducted during the five-year, 
$26bn (£ 18 - 6 bn) defence initia- 
tive, more popularly called the 
Star Wars programme, could 
pave the way for both the U* 
and Soviet Union to install in 
the 1990s their own defensive 
systems to reduce the. danger 
posed by nuclear missiles and 
eventually make them obsolete. 

The systems could employ 
exotic technologies such as laser 
guns and orbiting battle stations 
to shoot down warheads while 
in flight- 

But the report, written by a 
team of researchers led by Dr 
Thomas Karas, a senior analyst 
at the OTA. is guarded about 
whether the programme could 
achieve this aim without accom- 
panying arms-control agree- 
ments during both the research 
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and deployment Phase of an 
anti-missile defence pa«« 
"In essence, the qoasuonto 
whether a vigorous ^ pro- 
gramme to develop balhstto 
missile defence . . 
the Soviets more willing than 
they have been in the P”t (or 
now say they are) to agre e to 
deep reductions of suategic 
offensive forces," says the 

^Notwithstanding the tec hni cal 
questions over the feasibility of 
anti-missile defences, the OJA 
stresses considerable political 
uncertainties involved in pusn- 
ing ahead with a vigorous re- 
search effort. 

“The SDI offers an oppor- 
tunity substantially to increase 
our nation's safety if we obtain 
great technical success and a 
substantial degree of Soviet co- 
operation . . . (It) carries a risk 
that a vigorous ballistic-missile 
defence research programme 
could bring on an offensive and 
defensive arms race, and a 
further risk that . . . deploy- 
ment. if it took place without 
Soviet co-operation, could create 
serious instabilities.” 

In an accompanying report 
on anti-satellite weapons, the 
OTA research team says that, to 
counter the threat from Soviet 
devices of this kind, the Ua 
should increase its efforts to 
produce “survivable" spacecraft 
At the same time it should 
explore ways of reducing the 
effectiveness of the weapons 
through arms-control agree- 
ments. 

"Baflisfic Missile Defense 
Technologies H and "Anti Satel- 
lite Weapons, Countcrwcasures 
and Arms Control," both avail - 
able from U.S. Gonenwnent 
Printing Office, Washington DC 
20402. 


Canadian banking 
staff strike a 
blow for unionism 


BY BERNARD SIMON IN TORONTO 

CANADIAN financial instltu- tactics for the uxfon. 


tions are taking an unusually 
dose interest in two protrac- 
ted labour disputes at the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commence, the country’s third 
largest banking group. 

Since mid-June. 150 members 
of the fledgling Union of Bank 
Employees have m a i nt ai n ed a 
strike at CIBC's main Visa 
credit card processing centre in 
suburban Toronto with the 
long term aim of securing a 
bridgehead for a trade union 
drive throug hout the fi n a nci al 
services industry. 

The union stepped up its ver- 
sion of guerrilla warfare last 
week when 60 workers in 
CIBC’s central mail room 

walked off the Job. While their 
colleagues at the Visa centre 
try to disrupt the merchant 
authorisation system by jam- 
ming its switchboard with up 
to 30,000 calls a day, the mail- 
room workers have mounted 
pickets outside the parking 
garage of CIBC's office in down- 
town Toronto, hoping to dis- 
rupt deliveries arid inconveni- 
ence other tenants in the 57- 
storey tower block. 

The immediate issue at stake 
in both strikes is wages. CEBC 
last granted a general wage in- 
crease to its 32,600 employees 
in 1982. 

The bank went through a 
rough patch in the early 1980s 
when concern grew at its heavy 
exposure to such troubled com- 
panies as Massey-Ferguson, and 
Dome Petroleum. But it has 
staged a spirited recovery in 
the peat IS months. 

CIBC has assets of C$74bn 
(£47.7bn) earnings have risen 
by 34 per cent in the past year 
to C$260m in the nine months 
to July 31. 

The underlying issue m the 
two disputes is much wider 
than pay. Canada's banking-in- 
dustry is among the few sectors 
of tiie economy where trade 
unions have failed to secure a 
foothold. Only about 60 of 
7,500 bank branches are 
unionised. 

The Union of Bank 
Employee s e xpects that if it 
wins at CIBC, it will greatly 
enhance its chance of 
acceptance in other parts oE 
Canada’s financial services 
industry. 

For that reason, CIBC and 
other employers are anxious to 
nip the union movement in the 
bud. Salaries made up 12 per 
cent of the banks' total costs, 
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Instead 

of’ concentrating its organising 
efforts on relatively small, far 
flung branches, the UBE has 
decided to target what one 
organiser calls the " bank 
factories," the large centralised 
departments where a work 
stoppage can seriously disrupt 
a bank’s overall operations. 

According to the union 
official, " there’s a different 
kind of employee " in the cen- 
tralised departments. “ They are 
much more militant and much 
more aware of what their needs 
are." 

The lack of enthusiasm for 
collective bargaining in the 
branches is illustrated by the 
withdrawal of 78 bargaining 
units from union affiliation 
since January 1980. 

The UBE’s most recent re- 
cruits are in CIBC's mortgage 
department, where a majority 
of workers has signed up as 
members and requested 
recognition as a bargaining 
unit 

Neither the union nor CIBC 
shows any sign yet of backing 
down. Thanks to financial sup- 
port from Canada’s main labour 
federation, the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the UBE is 
providing unusually generous 
strike pay of C$300 a week to 
the Visa and mailroom strikers. 

It has also enlisted the sup- 
port of the country's most 
charismatic trade unionist, Mr 
Bob White, head of the United 
Auto Workers’ Union. Mr 
White has appeared on the 
picket lines, and the UAW has 
seconded a seasoned negotiator 
to the bank union. 

CIBC says all its planning is 
on the basis that it is going to 
continue business as usual. 

Students were hired to help 
run Visa operations during the 
summer. Some work has been 
contracted out. The hank has 
raised the limit tor authorisa- 
tion of some credit card pur- 
chases. Employees hove been 
moved froTi other parts of the 
bank to the mail room, and 
internal mail is being delivered 
t0 tower points in the bank. 

The union refuses to reopen 
bargaining talks until the bank 
substantially improves its terms 
a contract. But CIBC in- 
?*®f® will not make « 

to union members 
thauto the rest of its work- 

, AJS* describes the 

impasse as a “ classic standoff." ■■ 


cent of the names* total costs, The last strike atemr 
including interest expenses, in mg a branch ln (hiSh£ 

1984 . and employment condi- ~ “ Quebec, (anted 

liana are roughly the same at 


all the major Institutions. 

The two strikes at CEBC 
marie an Important change of 


17 mnTitUf — Quebec, lasted 
17 months. In that case, the 
umon capitulated, but it did not 

S i t0 010 resources 
wnlch it apparently has 
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U.S. footwear and 
textile protectionists 
unite to fight Reagan 

BY HANCY DUNNE IN WASHINGTON 

SjgfSs&alSS 

and foohrear to. Backers hope that^^rt from 

10 footwear forces will be sufficient to 
OTOTOme^an anticipated presi- tip the balance. 

^“PPort of Senators .SSffiSto 
ertDote.tem^rityteader.s^ 

Caro- relief Last month from the President 
SJnSSvSSf’ k&s introduced a despite a recommendationfcrW 
Texfale-Footwear Bill with provi- tas from 

SS? fmifSl eS rt C ^ Sld t erably w * a ? t ' He *** ** *e President's trade 
S3cr to initiatives bad failed to deal with 

°™®r ^ ”*der acceptance. The the issue erf Jobs, and legislators 
number of countries targeted for were not convinced that the Presi- 
jMBeunport reductions has been dent would carry his proposals 

* to *!!? " SouUl thlT ^ h to the end. Teopteontfce 
Mrea, Hong Kong and Taiwan, hill are mad," he said. 

The three woukl face a maximum Four Republican senators haw 

Un fii rt ^, 0 l^? er - cenL reportedly written to Senator Dole 

AU otte r textile importing conn- to warn that they will filibuster an 
tnte, with the exception of the EEC attempt to attach the Bill to legisla- • 
and C an a ria, would be limited to tion under consideration this week. 
1884 levels plus a 1 per cent in- Sixty votes are needed to end a fil- 
crease per year. _ ibnster, and sucb a vote would give 

proposed legislation gives a dear indication of the new mea- 
UB. footwear eight years of protec- sure’s strength, 
ten, three more than recommended American hn«im>« reacted 
by the TJ ^- I n ternational Trade favourably yesterday to the Presi- 
Co mission (FTC). It would hold im- dent’s trade proposals hut warned 
ports to a market share of 80 per that it would take 12 to 24 months 
cert and cap the number of shoes before the full impact was felt on 
costing less than S2.50 at 10 per cent the trade deficit 
of the total foreign market penetra- The National Association of Men- 
tion. ufacturers issued a statement wel- 

The original textile legislation coming the introduction of infypri 
had 55 co-sponsors in the Senate credits 

Manley renews call for 
early general election 


BY CANUTE JAMES M KINGSTON 


ENCOURAGED BY public 
opinion polls which have shown 
his People's National Party en- 
joying a significant advantage 
in poular support Mr Michael 
Manley has renewed a call to 
Mr Edward Seaga, the Prime 
Minister, to hold an early elec- 
tion. 

Mr Manley, a former Prime 
Minister, who recently returned 
to active politics after eight 
months recuperating from 
operations for a stomach dis- 
order, said that if re-elected, 
his social democratic administra- 
tion would seek different agree- 
ments with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Mr Manley was Prime Minister 
between 1972 and i960, wheq 
the pnp. suffered' j landslide 
defeat by Mr Seagas.- conserva- 
tive abour Party. The PNP re- 
fused to contest a snap election 
called by Mr Seaga in Decem- 
ber, 1983, claiming the Prime 
Minister has reneged on an 
undertaking to delay all elec- 
tions unti la new register of 
voters was compiled. 

The Labour Party has all 60 
seats in the lower house. Mr 
Seaga has repeatedly rejected re- 
quests for an early election, say- 
ing he intends to serve a full 
fiv-year term. 

The polls indicate that in a 
general election, the PNP would 
receive 45 per cent ofthe votes, 


and the labour Party 25 per 
cent 

Mr Manley's return to active 
duty has heightened political 
interest in a country in which 
political affiliation can be a 
matter of life and death. The 
police estimated that of the 800 
people killed violently in 1980. 
about 600 were the victims of 
party political violence asso- 
ciated with that year's election 
campaign. 

Mr Manley unveiled what be 
said was an “alternative" to Mr 
Seaga’s monetarist policies in 
an address to the PNP*s annual 
conference. 

His statement of seeking 
better terms from the IMF coin- 
cided with an. attack .by-: Mr 
Seaga on the ^institution. .The 
Prime' Minister said tie 1 ' would 
be protesting the fund's “rigid 
loan conditons” at next months 
IMF and World Bank meeting 
in South Korea. 

Mr Manley .told the conference 
that if returned to office, he 
would fix the parity of the 
Jamaican dollar which has been 
devalued repeatedly over the 
fallen 80 per cent against the 
VS. dollar. Mr Seaga has re- 
jected requests for a fixed ex- 
change rate. 

The former Prime Minister 
also promised improved links 
with countries in Western 
Europe, and witht he U.S. 


THIS NOTICE DOES NOT CONSTITUTE AN OFFER FOR 
SALE AND THE STOCKS LISTED BELOW ARE NOT 
AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE DIRECT FROM THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. . .. 

ISSUES OF GOVERNMENT STOCK 

The Bank of England announces that Her Majesty's Treasury 
has created on 23rd September 1985. and has issued to the 
Bank, additional amounts as indicated of each of the Stocks 
listed below: 

£250 Blillloir 10fe per cent EXCHEQUER STOCK, 1997 
£250 million 9% per cent CONVERSION STOCK, 2004 

The price paid ’by the Bank on issue was in each case the 
middle market closing price of the relevant Stock on 23rd 
September 1985 as certified by the Government Broker. 

In addition. Her Majesty's Treasury has created on 23rd 
September 1985, and has issued to the National Debt Com- 
missioners for public funds under their management, an 
additional amount of £100 million of 10 per cent Treasury 
Convertible Stock, 1990. 

In each case, the amount issued on 23rd September loss 
represents a further tranche of the relevant Stock, ranking 
in all respects pari passu with that Stock and subject to the 
terms and conditions of its prospectus (save as to the 
particulars therein which related solely to the initial sale 
of the Stock), and subject also to the provision contained 
in the final paragraph of this notice: the current provisions 
for Capital Gains Tax are described below. Application has 
been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange for each 
further tranche of stock to be admitted to the Official Ust. 
Copies of the prospectus for lOfr per cent Exchequer Stock. 
1977 dated 14th October 1977 and of the prospectus dated 
13th January 1984 for 10 per cent Treasury Convertible 
Stock, 1990 (which contained the terms of toue <rf 9»per 
cent Conversion Stock, 2004) : may be obtained at the B*mk 
of England, New Issues, Watling Street, London, EC4M 9AA 
The Stocks are repayable at par. and interest is payable 
half-yearly, on the dates shown below: 

Stock Redemption date Interest payment 

dates 


21st February 
21st August 


104 per cent . 

Exchequer Stock, 21stFebruary 
1997 1997 

9 ®n Stock, SSthOctober 25th April^ 

3S SSMSS 

1986. The further tranche of 

2004 has been issued on an ex-dividend basis arnd wui not 
rank for the interest payment due on 25th October 1985 on 

5e SS fiSS dBSB dealings In the Stocta jot .The 
Stock Exchange are expected to commence on Wednesday, 

IS ac h **o£ * the* 6 Stocks referred to in this notice is ^Pteffied 
under paragraph 1 of Schedule 2 to the Capital Gains Tax 
Actors* nh-edeed security (under current legislation 
MrtftSo tB wnwliBwlSl on disposals m;d e on nr 
Sffer P 2nd July 1986. irrespective of the period for which 
the Stock is held). 

aKSHs GSTSlI* statement issued ^ Her Majesty’s 
Treasury on 29th May. 1985 which explained that, in the 
interest of the orderly conduct of fiscal policy, neither Her 
SSwS’s Goverament nor the Bank of England or their 
JSSve servants or agents undertake to disclose lax changes 
5SSS on SSt not yet announced, even where they may 
JESEiiiv affect the terms on which, or the conditions 
JJSJL which these further tranches of stock are issued or 
Sold by ?r on behalf of the Government or tbn Bank:, that 
no resnonsibHity can therefore be accepted for any, omission 
fo iJSffsSch enclosure: and that such omission shall neither 
re nder °any transaction liable to be set aside nor give rise to 
any claim for compensation. 

LONDON* ENGLAND 23rd September 1985 



AMERICAN NEWS 

ANNUAL REPORT STRESSES NEED FOR INTERNATIONALLY COMPATIBLE POLICIES 

IMF urges greater economic co-ordination 


Developing 
countries’ 
burden 
‘not unfair’ 


ALTHOUGH action by In- 
dustrial conn tries Is needed 
to improve their economic 
performance, the principle 
responsibility for ensuring 
that developing countries 
also strengthen their econo- 
mies lies with the developing 
countries themselves, the 
Fund says in its annual 
report. 

The report, which Is a 
negotiated document reflect- 
ing the views of the Fund’s 
members, firmly rejects the 
arguments of those develop- 
ing countries who maintain 
n««r they are being required 
to bear an unfair burden of 
adjusting to the world’s 
economic problem. 

The report makes it plain 
that the IMF believes that 
continned economic adjust- 
ment is needed in many 
developing countries as a 
foundation for sustained 
growth. 

“ Recent Improvements in 
their (developing countries) 
externa) position can best be 
consolidated through prudent 
demand m»n»pmM>t and ex- 
change rate policies, together 
with, structural reforms aimed 
at improving the priees and 
other incentives for Invest- 
ment and production in the 
traded goods sector,” the re- 
port says. It adds: “ Par- 
ticularly worrisome in this 
context is the surge in 
inflation In a number of 
developing countries.” 

The IMF wiainniwi that 
what are widely seen in the 
developing world as the 
economic austerity ■ pro- 
grammes It has Insisted upon 
in return for IMF loans have 
proved effective. Discussing 
the performance of the 
developing countries^ it says 
that the economic recovery 
last year was export led, but 
that developing couotrfps. 
also achieved an' increase in 
their market shares of 
exports. 

« Thus a significant fraction 
of the growth of exports can 
he ascribed to adjustment 
measures Including exchange 
rate changes taken by 
developing countries them-, 
selves over the past several 
years.” It says that “the 
recovery set in train by 
exports spread gradually to 
the domestic economy.” 

But It notes that In his- 
torical terms the developing 
world's recovery was sluggish, 
that it was unevenly distri- 
buted and that It was so slow 
in some areas that per capita 
Income in 1984 “was some 
20 per cent below what It 
had been In 1980.” 

Discussing policy Issues It 
says that “ generally speak- 
ing (developing) countries 
whose authorities reacted 
early and firmly to the 
weakening in their external 
position In 1980-82 were in 
a better position to take 
advantage of the upswing In 
world markets that began in 
1983.” 

These were mainly Asian 
countries. In other developing 
countries the Fund expresses 
concern that the longer term 
outlook is more worrisome 
because “ external adjustment 
has too often been associated 
with reduced investment and 
unchanged rates of domestic, 
savings.” It maintains that 
given the countries’ heavy 
debt burdens, fiscal stimulus 
now would not be an effective 
way of stimulating growth. 

Instead, it says, bndgetry 
restraint is needed to raise 
domestic share of savings, but 
it warns that in many 
countries achievement of im- 
proved growth “ has been 
seriously comprised by their 
inability to control inflation.” 
The countries affected by high 
inflation •* simply cannot 
afford the resulting misall ora- 
tion and waste of resources.” 

So far as the industrial 
countries are concerned the 
IMF again calls for action to 
cut the U.S. budget deficit 
saying it would make a cru- 
cial contribution to sustaining 
the UJS. expansion. It makes 
it dear too that it believes 
that Japan has relied too 
much on export demand and 
that domestic demand is 
undesirably weak. 

It reserves its strongest 
plea however for the fight 
against protectionism, saying 
that the industrial countries 
" have a special responsibility 
to lead the way to trade 
liberalisation.” The rebuild- 
ing of confidence hi the 
preservation of an open trad- 
ing system will depend cruci- 
ally on steps taken by indivi- 
dual countries, especially the 
major Industrial countries, to 
honour their commitments to 
spun now protectionist mea- 
sures and roll back existing 
barriers. 


THE International Monetary 
Fund yesterday called for 
greater international co-ordina- 
tion in economic policy making. 
It said In its annual report 
that "any serious attempt to 
achieve greater exchange rate 
stability has to rest on the 
implementation of more appro- 
priate and internationally com- 
patible economic polices.” 

The report says such co- 
ordination is vital because con- 
tinuing liberalisation of capital 
markets accompanied by in- 
appropriate economic policies 
may result in large exchange 
rate Changes. These stimulate 
protectionist demands. 

“Ultimately an open multi- 
lateral trading system remains 
the most important requirement 
far a gradual improvement of 
the international economic 
situation,” it says. 

The IMF's - judgments follow 
the announcement by the 
finance ministers of the Group 


of Five major industrial coun- 
tries last weekend of efforts to 
improve the co-ordination of 
their economic policies. 

The IMF annual report is 


Reports by Stewart 
Fleming, U -S. 
Economics 
Correspondent, in 
Washington 


cautious in its assessment of 
the effectiveness of Interven- 
tion in the foreign exchange 
markets as an instrument for 
reducing volatility in exchange 
rates. “ a durable influence 
over exchange rates can result 
only from the use of policy 


tools that change underlying 
macro economic conditions,” it 
says. 

The fund says “ sterilised 
intervention (intervention trans- 
actions that are not allowed to 
affect the money supply) seem 
to have some effect in calming 
disorderly markets.” It cites 
the concerted intervention by 
a number of major industrial 
countries in February this year 
as an example of a successful 
move to damp or stop specula- 
tive exchange rate movements. 

While warning that the 
European Monetary System 

could not easily be reproduced 
elsewhere, it maintains that the 
EMS bos *■ been largely success- 
ful in stabilising exchange 
rates (and) there is little doubt 
that the commitment of the 
authorities in defence of cen- 
tral rates and the agreed inter- 
vention mechanisms have con- 
tributed to the success of the 
system. ” 


The fund stresses, however, 
that this success has “largely 
been achieved through a con- 
vergence of (the EMS mem- 
bers') domestic policies and 
performance.” It argues that 
merely attempting to restrict 
capital flows in an effort to 
achieve greater exchange rate 
stability is unrealistic. 

Recent exchange rate trends 
have “ given rise to substantial 
concern about strains on 
the international monetary 

system. " The fund says the 
growing importance of inter- 
national capital movements has 
continued to dominate develop- 
ments in the exchange markets. 

Rapid changes in asset 

preferences and, therefore, 

exchange rates worked to 
“ Increase rather than 
diminish ” trade imbalances. 
“ Movements in competitive- 
ness were often in directions 
opposite to those needed to 

re-establish a stable pattern of 
current account positions 


amongst the major industrial 
countries. " 

The fund argues that diver- 
gent fiscal policies in the 
industrial nations, coupled 
with a policy based on control 
of the monetary aggregates in 
the U.S. contributed to the 
exchange rate movements of 
last year. 

“ Contrary to expectations 
floating exchange rates . . . have 
not in practice granted 
(governments) an extra degree 
of autonomy to pursue their 
own policy objectives. Instead 
the experience of the industrial 
countries over the past decade 
has emphasised their inter- 
dependence. ” 

The fund concludes that in 
the face of exchange rate vola- 
tility “ it is important (for 
governments) to reduce 
uncertainty as much as possible 
by avoiding sudden shifts in 
announced policy measures and 
in the implementation of these 
policies. ” 


Arrears force accounts change Further allocation of SDRs 

‘backed by most directors’ 


The International Monetary 
Fund is changing its accounting 
practices for the first time be- 
cause of the rising burden of 
arrears on its loans from coun- 
tries in financial difficulties. 

The fund also says that this 
problem and the accounting 
change explain the fact, for the 
the first time since 1978-77, it 
suffered a loss — of SDR 30m — 
in its financial year ended April 
30 1985. 

The increased arrears had 
led to the establishment of new 
policies under which two coun- 
tries, Vietnam and Guyana, 
were declared ineligible to use 
the fund's general resources. 

In a step which will be seen 
as designed to step up the pres- 
sure on countries not to fall 
into arrears the IMF is now 
lssuivg a press release upon de- 


claration of a member's inelig- 
ibility. 

The DCF noted a “marked 
de clin e " in financial activity in 
. the financial year ending 
April 30, 1985. 

Gross purchases declined 
from peak levels of about 
SDR lObn in 1982-83 and 1983- 
1984 to about SDR 6bn last year. 

The number of commitments 
for new lending fell from 
SDR 19bn to SDR 12bn. 

Standby and extended 
arrangements in effect at the 
end of the financial year fell in 
number to 30 from 35 in 1983- 
1984. 

According to the fund, the 
slowdown “Reflected the re- 
covery in world economic 
activity, coupled with the suc- 
cess of adjustment policies, and 
the consequent improvement in 
the ertemal positions of many 
member countries.” 



De Larosiere: 

IMF managing director 


MOST executive directors of the 
International Monetary Fund 
believe that there is a strong 
case for resuming allocations of 
special drawing rights, the cur- 
rency reserves which the fund 
can create, the report says. 

But in an oblique reference to 
countries including the U.S., it 
adds that some directors, who 
bold a substantial share of total 
voting power, disagree. 

Heavily indebted developing 
countries have been increasing 
their pressure for another SDR 
allocation and the fund says 
that “the adequacy ox reserves 
for countries without access to 
international financial markets 
requires further consideration. 

“ Stocks of reserves deemed 
optimal for these countries is 
probably greater than that of 


countries with access to inter- 
national credit markets.” 

The cost of acquiring and 
holding reserves is related to 
the necessity of generating net 
exports of goods and services, 
or of acquiring additional cre- 
dits from official or multi-lateral 
sources, the fund points out. 

The adjustments in domestic 
income growth and production 
required to generate payments 
surpluses imply “that the cost 
of reserve accumulation for 
countries without access to 
international capital markets is 
much higher than for countries 
with such access." 

The fund adds: "For this rea- 
son the supply of reserves 
generated by international 
agreements,” such as those re- 
lating to SDR allocations, 
takes on special importance.” 



Many thousands of the 21,902 companies 
which failed last year went down simply because 
their customers did 

The truth is that bad debts aren't just 
frustrating and damaging. They can and do kill. 

£5000 BAP DEBT = £100,000 LOST TURNOVER 

For example, if you make 5% pre-tax profit 
on turnover, writing off a bad debt of only 
£5000 means that you have to find and sendee 
£100,000 of extra business just to repay the loss. 

Obviously, it’s no more sensible to leave your 
company unprotected against such a potentially 
lethal risk than to leave your premises uninsured 
against fire. 

Insure your credit with Trade Indemnity’ and 
the risk is no longer a problem. 

UP TO 90% OF YOUR MONEY BACK 

When a debtor has become insolvent, this 
tailor-made insurance makes sure you get 75% - 
- 90% of the money he owes you within 30 days of 
confirmation of debt. 

That takes a load off your mind when you are 
signing a big contract or when you depend heavily 
on a few large customers. 

The cover is equally’ effective for export credit 
and can even protea you against political risk. 

YOU AVOID BAD DEBTS 

Using our credit performance data bank (one 
of the largest in the UK) and drawing on our 
wide experience of credit management, we also 
help you avoid bad credit risks, before they turn 
into bad debts. 

Talk to your brokers about Trade Indemnity’ 
Credit Insurance now, before one of your 
customers brings you down. 

Or post the coupon and we'll send you our 
comprehensive brochure. If you want we will 
also arrange for one of our consultants to call 
and explain how credit insurance can benefit 
your company 7 . 


Post to: Ann Cuthbert, MarketingDqjaran^ Indemnity pic, 12-34 Great Eastern Street,LondonEC2A3AX. 

Tfclephone: 01-739 4311- 

Ptease send raeiunher details on Credit 


Name, 


-Position. 



Company, 

Address— 


TeLNo.. 


Brokers. 


FT/11 


Trade Indemnity 
Credit Insurance 
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Hong Kong 
land sale 
indicates 
concord 

By David Dodwen in Hong Kong 

THE HONG KONG Government 
yesterday held its first land auction 
since the establishment in May this 
year of the Sino-British Land 
Commission. 

The auction, which involved six 
comparatively small plots of land, 
gave no real indication of property 
price trends, but gave a signal of 
substantial progress between Brit- 
ish and Chinese officials working 
on land issues ahead of the transfer 
of sovereignty over Hong Kong into 
Chinese hands in 1997. - 

Evidence of progress on the land 
issue - one of the mast contentious 
during the three years of secret ne- 
gotiations in Peking on Hong 
Kong's future - is in contrast with 
continuing suspicion between Chi- 
nese and British officials in other 
areas. 

For example, recent discussions 
on air traffic rights between Hong 
Kong and have so far failed 
to rectify a huge imbalance in Chi- 
na's favour. 

The Sino-British Land Commis- 
sion was one of several bodies set 
up as a result of the Sino-British 
agreement intended to tackle prac- 
tical prob lems arising out of the 
transfer of sovereignty. 

Until recently, British Crown 
leases determined the rights of 
most Hong Kong property owners. 
Leases on Hong Kong island or in 
Kowloon - which were supposed bo 
be held “in perpetuity” by Britain - 
could be as long as 999 years, while 
all leases in the New Territories ex- 
pire in 1997, when Britain's colonial 
lease expires. 

Under the Sino-British agree- 
ment, Ghfaa agreed to honour exist- 
ing property rights. Leases in the 
New Territories can now extend to 
the year 2047. 

In the past, the Hong Kong Gov^ 
emmenfs programme of land auc- 
tions was an important source of in- 
come. With the collapse of the prop- 
erty market in 1982 this has become 

less significant but an average of 
about 50 hectares is auctioned ev- 
ery year. 

This year's programme has been 
disrupted by the setting up of the 
land commission, whose first task 
was to define new ground rules for 
future sales. If disagreements had 
emerged, yesterday's auction could 
not have gone ahead. 


Rabbis extend their 
influence into 
all sectors of life 


BY WALTER ELLIS IN TEL AVIV 

JUDAISM’S month of religious holi- 
days, culminating today in Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement, 
comes this year at a time when the 
rabbinical influence over daily life 
and politics in Israel is more pow- 
erful, and more controversial, than 
ever before. 

In Beersheba, capital of the Ne- 
gev desert region, the local Rabbini- 
cal court decided last week that a 
man was entitled to divorce his wife 
and remarry on the sole grounds 
that she had borne him three 
daughters but no sons. 

The case came before public scru- 
tiny because the wife had had the 
temerity to object The Rabbis con- 
cluded that by virtue of her protest 
she was a "rebellious 0 wife and 
gave their consent to the divorce. 

Since there is no civil marriage, 
or divorce, in Israel and ancient 
Hal&chic law decides such matters, 
that was an end to it Progressive 
women are outraged, but the wife 
never had a chance. 

In Jerusalem, meanwhile, repre- 
sentatives of Israel’s 12,500 Ethiop- 
ian Jens marched to the Wailing 
Wall on Monday to protest about a 
ruling by the Rabbinical high court 
that they must undergo ritual im- 
mersion «nd reaffirm their faith be- 
fore they can be permitted to mar- 
ry- 

After nearly a year in absorbtion 
centres in Israel, the Ethiopians are 
still seeking what, paradoxically, 
had brought about their dramatic 
rescue from Ethiopia in the first 
place: recognition of their status as 
Jews. 

Once a gain, many ordinary Israe- 
lis, intending some 1 Parting RabblS, 
are appalled. But the religious 
establishment is standing firm. 

El Al, Israel's state-owned airline, 
announc ed this month that the 
main reason for its deficit in the 
1984-85 financial year was the Rab- 
bis’ insistence that it should not fly 


in or out of Israel on the sabbath. 
“We are the only five-and-a-half-day 
airline in the world," a top official 
complained. 

In the Israeli parliament, the 
Knesset, the ultra-religious parties, 
backed by several Likud MPs, are 
pressing for a ban on the produc- 
tion and sale of pig-meat (white 
steak to secular Jews). 

"Kosher patrols” are on the 
streets in areas where local bye- 
laws already prohibit the eating of 
pork, and officials with- tongs re- 
move the of fending meat anrt dish 
out fines instead. 

There have also been calls for 
legislation that would ban traffic 
and non-essential work on the sab- 
bath, and once again devout local 
councils are showing bow it can be 
done. 

Mr Uri Amit, mayor of the town 
of Ramat Gan, has banned league 
soccer from being played at the mu- 
nicipal stadium on the sabbath. Re- 
ligious extremists vowed that if any 
■games went ahead they would find 
ways to get even with the sports 
lobby. 

The Labour Party, in a bid to im- 
prove its electoral fortunes, has 
opened negotiations with religious 
parties, normally the preserve of 
the right Mr Shimon Peres, file La- 
bour Premier, is currently taking 
instruction in the Tara and the Tal- 
mud from an ««ignyi BhWh' 

Orthodox Jews argue, of course, 
that Israel is intended to be the 
Jewish state, founded to preserve 
Jewish values in a hostile world. 

Non-refigtous Israelis respect the 
practices of observant Jews: in- 
creasingly they are concerned that 
this respect is not returned. In a so- 
ciety already deeply divided over its 
relations with the world outside, the 
internal struggle over Jewish fund- 
amentalism could yet prove deci- 
sive at the polls. 


Gun battles in Tripoli 

RIVAL MOSLEM militias faugh- 
pitched gun battles in central Tripo- 
li yesterday, sabotaging a Syrian- 
brokered ceasefire, AP reports from 
Tripoli. Police said 10 people were 
killed and more than 15 wounded. 

The fighting raged for the tenth 
day in succession along the boule- 
vard that cuts through Lebanon's 

second largest rity, Qjfof hours after 

senior Syrian army officers proc- 


laimed a ceasefire. They said the 
wmiTnanHs of the warring militias 
had agreed' to surrender their 
heavy arms. 


Syrian-backed Arabian Knights 
mitifiamBn were fighting pro-Psdes- 
tinian fighters of the Tawheed Isla- 
nd (Islamic Unification) movement 
16 hours after the pro c lamati o n of 
the truce. 


OVERSEAS NEWS 

Walter Ellis examines the lengthy dispute between Egypt and Israel over Taba 

Political land mines litter a tiny beach 


LAND IS politics in Israel. The 
existence of the state is so 
Inextricably linked to the 
ownership of title, as well as to 
the Zionist concept of Eretz 
Yisrael that any moves which 
might result in a surrender of 
even a few yards of Che nation 
u given by God to the Jews " 
is considered proof of treason. 

Sinai escaped this logic. It 
was never considered an 
integral part of Israel. Taba. a 
strip of land along the Egyptian 
side of the Gulf of Aqaba and 
close to the Israeli resort of 
Eilat, is different. 

First seized by the Israelis In 
the course of the Six Day War 
in 1967. Taba Is believed by 
religious and ogher tradi- 
tionalist Jews to be part of the 
promised land. 

Egypt, not surprisingly, does 
not abare this view and Taba is 
a main source of dispute 
between Cairo and Jerusalem 
and the cause of Utter 
acrimony within the Israeli 
Cabinet 

So serious has the infighting 
in Jerusalem become that Taba 
has even been suggested: as a 
likely source of the long- 
predicted collapse' of the 
“ unity Government. 

President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt is demanding that Taba 
be restored to its “proper” 
place as a constituent part of 
Sinai. The right-wing Likud 
bloc in the Israeli Government 
is determined to bold on to it. 
It is seen by Jerusalem as the 
thin end of the wedge which 


could be presented as a prece- 
dent for negotiations on the 
West Bank and Gaza. The 
Labour bloc is caught in the 
middle, unsure which way to 
turn. 

Mr Mubarak wants the issue 
decided by international arbitra- 
tion, and Mr Sbhnan Peres, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, and his 
Labour colleagues have already 
accepted the principle. How- 
ever, the Likud bloc, led by 
Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the Foreign 
Minister, is implacably opposed. 

A delegation of senior Israeli 
officials will n rive jo Cairo to- 
morrow to hammer out the com- 
promise deal. The Likud is out- 
raged; Mr Shamir has insisted 
that the officials be given fresh 
instructions ruling out arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr Shamir, who is scheduled 
to become Prime Minister in 
1986 in keeping with the rota- 
tion agreement after last year’s 
inconclusive general election, is 
only prepared to accept concilia- 
tion: a purely bilateral man- 
oeuvre which would not be 
binding on Israel. He has de- 
nounced a compromise formula 
worked out between Mr 
Mubarak and Mr Peres that 
would begin with conciliation 
but move on to arbitration in 
the event of an impasse. 

Labour, said Mr Shamir, was 
trying to “ deceive the people ” 
ami had provided Israel’s 
enemies with “a tremendous 
propaganda weapon." 

Ironically, there is lisle 
about Taba that is inherently 



valuable. It Is a mere 750 yards 
long, and considerably nar- 
rower. Under Israeli occupa- 
tion, it houses little more than 
a luxury hotel complex and a 
topless beach: hardly the stuff 
of confrontation. 

Its true significance goes 
back to the Ottoman domination 
of the region and the subse- 
quent changes under the British 
mandate in Palestine. The his- 
torical arguments are complex. 
They cover the precise imperial 
divisions under Turkish rule, 
the borders of Sinai and Pales- 
tine, as established by the 
British, and even the right of 
Egypt to hold sway over Sinai 
at alL 

Put simply, Egypt insists that 
Taba should have been returned 
to its jurisdiction along with 


the rest of Sinai following the 
1978 Camp David accords. Toe 
agreements signed tiien made 
Taba subject to future discus- 
sions, but Israel has tended to 
argue that it is merely holding 
on to something that was its by 

^ Unless the Israeli Govern- 
ment can come «P with *“ 
agreed stance on Taba that 
would allow some form ox 
negotiations to begin, the coali- 
tion may find that it cannot 
continue. New elections would 
have to be held, with Mr 
Shamir no doubt arguing that 
Labour had broken its solemn 
pledge on rotation. 

The implications of an 
impasse would be even more 
serious for relations with Egypt. 
Mr Mubarak, it is clear, sees 
the resolution of the Taba 
question as a matter of national 
honour. „ . 

The Peres wing of the Labour 
Party is well aware of the 
delicacy of the situation. Israel 
gave the Sinai to the late Anwar 
Sadat: to Mr Mubarak they will 
not even yield a strip of beach. 
This Is the accusation that is 
said to rankle with Egypt's 
President 

The so-called process of 
“normalisation” between the 
two former enemies has already 
proved difficult enough without 
Taba. Israel claims that it has 
made most of the running up 
to now, despatching armies of 
tourists. businessmen and 
traders, while the Egyptians 
drag their heels. 


Israel points, for example, to 
the startling imbalance of trade. 

In the six years to June this 
year. Israel had purchased more 
than S3bn worth of Egyptian 
oil while in return Egypt had 
bought goods and services from .- 
Israel worth only £2 00m. 

However, it was the Israelis, 
under the terms of Camp David, f_ 
who insisted on the oil sales, 
and it is the Israelis who gain 
most politically from the exeav 
cise. 

Egypt got much of what it . 
wanted when it regained the 
Sinai (although it continues to 
be frustrated by the lack of ^ - - 
progress on the occupied ter- 
ritories). What Jerusalem now 
expects is “ normal " relations 
between neighbouring states 
regardless of the fact that, for 
Egypt, this must mean a further 
intensifying of the Charge of 
fraternising with the enemy. 
Egypt knows the risks and ts 
still seeking 3 political return 
on its investments. 

The virtual freezing of rela- 
tions between the two which 
followed the 1982 invasion of 
Lebanon showed all too clearly 
how delicate the process is and 
how susceptible it is to Israel's 
actions elsewhere In the Middle 
East. 

Egypt does not wish to 
be seen to be too close to the 
Israelis, and in Jerusalem there 
is still residual distrust or 
Cairo’s long-term aims. Embas- 
sies, cultural centres and air 
services are one thing: talks 
about the land are another. 


Lagos ‘remains committed 
to industrial projects’ 


MAJOR-GENERAL Ibrahim 
Babangida, the Nigerian leader, 
who seized power in last month's 
coup, promised yesterday far- 
reaching economic measures but 
said his Government was com- 
mitted to going ahead with a 
series of costly industrial 
development projects started 
under previous administrations, 
Reuter reports from Lagoa. 

He told an economic seminar 
the time had come to take 
measures, some of which would 
be painful, to put Nigeria back 
on a path to economic growth. 

But the Government was giv- 
ing top priority to key indus- 
trial projects, some of which 
have been under construction 
for years, and subject to major 
delays and cost overruns. 

These included paper mills, 
fertiliser plants, a machine tool 


factory, large petrochemical, 
steel and liquefied natural gas 
projects and an oil refinery. 

Gen Babangida also promised 
to remove bureaucracy which 
stood in the way of foreign 
investors wanting to set up ven- 
tures in Nigeria. 

“ Urgent efforts will be made 
to streamline procedures, 
eliminate bottlenecks and intro- 
duce workable incentives.” 

“ What we need to do now is 
to create the right conditions 
that will attract badly-needed 
foreign capital to supplement 
our local resources.** 

“ He pledged recently to 
break the two-and-a-half year 
deadlock in negotiations with 
the International Monetary 
Fund which could pave the way 
for an. inflow of fresh funds to 
Nigeria. • • . 


PLO members 
invited by UK 
get death threat 

By Our Middle Ext Staff 

THE EXTREMIST Palestinian 
faction headed by Sabri 
ai-Banna, otherwise known as 
Aim Nidal, threatened yesterday 
to assassinate two members of 
the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
sation if they accepted an 
-invitation . by the British 
Government to visit London. 

The invitation was issued last 
week in Jordan by Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, the Prime 
Minister. She has asked Mr 
Mohammed Milhem and Bishop 
EUa Khouri, both members of 
the PLO executive committee, 
to come to Britain as members 
of a joint Jordanian-Palestinjan 
delegation. • 


Singapore plans to make 
wage system more flexible 


THE Singapore Government has 
proposed a national wage 
scheme to bring down high 
labour costs, which Includes 
scrapping minimum pay 
increases, Reuter reports 

Brigadier Lee Hsien Loong. 
Minister of State, told a tele- 
vised university seminar the 
scheme would make the present 
wage system more flexible. 

“The problem is . . . 

employees tend to be paid a 
fixed wage -regardless of 
whether their company is doing 
weU or poorly,” said Brig Lee, 
the eldest son of Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew. 

The National Wages Council, 
a body representing the govern- 
ment, employers and unions set 
up 18 years ago, will no longer 


recommend overall wage guide- 
lines, Brig Lee said. 

He also called for regular 
reviews of wage agreements 
linking incentive payments to 
productivity and an end to auto- 
matic pay Increases based on 
Seniority- 

Government and business 
leaders have said high wage 
costs are a major cause of 
Singapore’s current economic 
troubles. 

In future, the NWC should 
“oversee” the wage system, 
faster good industrial relations, 
and annually “ reach a con- 
sensus view of the state of the 
economy" to help influence 
unions — and employers — expec- 
tations before they engage in 
wage negotiations. 
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In Spain. TELEFONICA has for sixty years been 
maksng the telephone sometfwng more than just a 
communication instrument. Recently TELEFONICA 
and its group of companies* have" made an enormous 
effort n research and tedwctogicaJ developments. 
Thus has paid handsome dividends. Today every 
busnes sector n Spain benefits from TELEFONICA'S 
advances m teVxommunications. 
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The telephone is a powerful force for progress 
and TELEFONICA s already (oolong to toe 
needs of the next century. TELEFONICA 
is now also present in toe major international 
stock markets. Every step TELEFONICA takes 
in Span is a giant leap for toe progress of its 
society. That's why n Span there is an entire 
country behnd the telephone. 
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Prem brings 
new party 
into cabinet 

by Bootuong K*Thuia in Bangkok 

GENERAL Prem Tlnsnla- 
nonda of Thailand has 
appointed three cabinet 
members to fill Industry 
ministry posts left vacant by 
the resignation of three 
former ministers whose party 
leader was implicated In the 
abortive coup on September 
9. 

Deputy Industry Minister 
Chirayn fshanmgfcnra Na 
Ayutfisaya, 43, succeeds Mr 
Ob Vasfanratna as Industry 
Minister. 

Mr Mechai Vlravaidya, 45, 
Thailand’s family planning 
chief, and Mr An»it 
Chaisaeng, a Progressive 
Party member of parliament, 
become deputy ministers 
replacing Mr Prayote Naang- 
chamnong and Mr Fhol Wong* 
nikonou 

Mr Ob and Us two deputies 
are members of the National 
Democratic Party whose 
leader ex-Prime Minister Gen 
Kriangssk Chomanou is 
charged of inciting a rebellion 
on September 9. 

Gen Prem has replaced the 
NDP with Progressive Party, 
in the coalition, a small party 
which commands only three 
seats In the house of repre- 
sentatives. 

Gen Prem left yesterday for 
a two-week visit to the UJS. 
and Western Europe aimed at 
boosting confidence In his 
Government after the abortive 
coup. 

He will meet U.S. leaders. 
Including Secretary of States 
George Shultz, and address 
the UJSI. General Assembly. 

He will go on to Europe for 
talks with Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain, 
President Francois Mitterrand 
of France and Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of West 
Germany before returning 
borne on October 10. 


Punjab forces 
step up 
poll security 

SIKH SEPARATISTS sent 
death threats and a lunch-box 
bomb exploded in a Punjab 
police station yesterday on the 
eve of elections in the northern 
Indian state, Reuter reports 
from Amristar. 

Meanwhile, security forces 
rounded up about 300 people in 
a security crackdown to prevent 
violence during the poll to elect 
a state administration to replace 
two-year-old direct rule by tbe 
central Government in New 
Delhi. 

As India's biggest peacetime, 
security gathering of 150,000 
police and paramilitary forces 
switched their attention from 
protecting candidates to guard- 
ing polling booths, Amritsar 
Police Chief I. J. Sidhu said : 
“There are apprehen t : o i : abcut 
violence and there may be shoot- 
outs, but we are ready for any 
eventuality." 

The bomb, which exploded as 
it was being defused, caused no 
injuries. 

Police defeat 
Tamil attack 

SRI LANKAN security forces 
have repulsed a six-hour rocket 
and mortar attack on a northern 
police station by Tamil 
separatists, national security 
officials told Renter in Colombo. 
They said three guerrillas were 
killed and 20 soldiers and 
police wounded. 

The attack came only a few 
hours after the announcement 
that Mr Romesh Bhandari, the 
Indian Foreign Secretary, 
would visit Colombo for talks 
to tiy to resolve the conflict 
between Sri Lanka’s Sinhalese 
and minority Tamils. 


Phosphate exports boost 
Tunisian trade figures 

BY FRANCIS GHILES 

TUNISIA'S trade deficit has 
been cut by 11.9 per cent to 
Dinars 355 . 3 m (£32 4m) in the 
first five months\ of the year. 

This decline was 'helped by a 
large increase in the exports of 
phosphate rock and textiles and 
came despite a surge in the 
value of imported crude oil and 
foodstuffs. 

Imports of capital goods de- 
clined and is expected to con- 
tinue doing so in the wake of 
austerity measures being Intro- 
duced 

The record cereal harvest this 
year should farther help in cut- 
ting the trade deficit. The total 


harvest of barley, wheat and 
maize rose by 86 per cent, to 
l-9m tonnes compared with last 
year, which should cut imports 
by about Dinars 33m. Overall, 
Tunisian exports in tbe first five 
months were worth 
Dinars 614.3m, up by 12.1 per 
cent, while imports increased by 
2j! per cent to Dinars 969.6m. 

During the past few months 
a number of prices have been 
increased, notably that of red 
meat, in order to contain the 
cost of subsidising basic food- 
stuffs, Since January of last 
year basic wages have been 
held steady. 
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Williams & Glyn’s and The Royal Bank of Scotland are merging on September 30th. This will mean more branches, 
more facilities and even more of the friendly personal service for which we are both, already famous. We feel that this calls 
for a small celebration, which does pose one minor problem. But then we’ve always enjoyed solving problems. 
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W. Germans to seek 
more Airbus orders 
in visit to Peking 


BY DAVID MARSH 

A DELEGATION of West Ger- 
man businessmen due to visit 
China next month will be ex- 
ploring the possibility of mak- 
ing further European Airbus 
sales to Peking, following up 
orders for three wi de-body air- 
liners clinched earlier this 
year. 

The delegation, grouping 
industrialists and economists 
mainly from the German state 
of Bavaria, will be led by Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss, Prime 
Minis ter of Bavaria and chair- 
man of the Airbus Industrie 
supervisory board. 

Zt will also include Dr 
Harms- Arndt Vogels, chairman 
of Messerschmltt-Boelkow- 
BJohm, the German share- 
holder in Airbus Industrie, as 
well as Herr Johann Schaeffler, 
the former MBB executive who 
has now become the Airbus 
managing director. 

Airbus is hoping that China 
will eventually order more 
A-310 wide-body aircraft after 
the initial batch of three sold 
in April. 

The prospects for sales to 
China of the narrow-body A-320 
aircraft launched as a formal 
programme last year and due to 
fly in 1988 will also be dis- 
cussed. 

. The delegation includes 


representatives of other indus- 
tries apart from aerospace. 
Although the Question of long- 
term aircraft cooperation be- 
tween West Germany and 
China is likely to be high on 
the agenda. Airbus for the 
moment is not thinking of any 
concrete proposals for copro- 
duction arrangements with the 
Chinese. 

The idea of China building 
parts of the A-320— possibly 
simple elements such as doors 
to start with — was already 
broached in preliminary discus- 
sions between Airbus Industrie 
and tile Chinese last year. 

Possibilities for work-sharing 
would nonetheless depend on 
overall capabilities of the 
Chinese aircraft industry. 

Germany intends to offer, 
above all, technical support and 
training programmes to help 
China build up its airrraft 
expertise. 

A representative of Deutsche 
Lufthansa, the West German 
national flag carrier, will take 
part in next month’s trip to 
discuss co-operation with 
Chinese airlines. 

China’s aerospace industry in 
the past has already co- 
operated in assembly projects 
with McDonne 11-Do uglaa and 
British Aerospace, 


Technip In $100m Egypt deal 


TECHNIP, THE French engi- 
neering group, has signed a con- 
tract with the Egyptian com- 
pany for Flat Glass to build a 
100,000-tonnea-year flat glass 
plant to supply the Egyptian 
building and automobile indus- 
tries, Renter reports from Paris. 


The contract; worth $100m 
(£71Am). formalises a letter of 
intent signed between the Egyp- 
tians Jwd Technip and Saint- 
Gobain Vltrage, a subsidiary of 
State-owned Cie de Saint- 
Gobain. in January. 


WORLD TRADE NEWS 

FT reporters look at worldwide trade and economic reaction to President Reagan’s latest speech 

Bonn ‘can Japan blows hot and cold on policy moves 

weather 
fall in $ 
with ease’ 




By Peter Bruce in Bom 
WEST GERMANY’S strong 
trade and current account sur- 
pluses would enable the country 
to weather a fall in the value 
of the U.S. dollar with relative 
ease. Herr Martin Bangemano, 

Economics Minister, said in 

Bonn yesterday. ^ 

In a report produced in the m Confess, 
wake of the decision taken at Spea ki ng for the financi a l 
the weekend by major Western community, Mr Yurahe K ashi - 
finan ce ministers in New York wa « i . president of the Bank of 

Tokyo and a former senior 
Ministry of Finance official, saw 
a substantial and gra 
shift in UK. attitudes. 


BY JURE* MARTIN IN TOKYO 

JAPAN yesterday generally 
welcomed the broad policy 
implications both of the group 
of ' five meeting and of 
President Ronald Reagan’s 
address on trade. 

But concern was expressed 
about Japan’s ability to meet 
accelerated UK. pressure for 
further market opening mea- 
sures in sensitive sectors. 

Equally, there were doubts 
whether the President’s speech 
would necessarily succeed in 
stemming the protectionist tide 


He contrasted previous would require adjustment. 


Administration statements, 
which had equated a strong 
dollar with national 
virility, with the new recogni- 
tion that an overvalued dollar 
was at the root of global trading 
imbalances. 

The commitment to intervene 
on the foreign exchange markets 
was particularly important. 

The dollar was traded In 


On the fiscal side, similarly, 
officials discounted major initi- 
atives in Japanese policies. 

Zt has been apparent for some 
weeks now that an income tax 
cut in the *4ba-$5bn range is 
likely in the 1988187 fiscal year. 
But this has- been brought on 
more for conventional political 
probable general 


is to visit Washington next 
month, reiterated that budge- 
tary policies would have to 
remain tight, given the large 
public sector deficit. 

But he, and other ministers, 
welcomed the renewed UK- 
commitment to free trade. 

However, a note of dissent 
was injected by the Agricul- 
ture Minister, Mr Moriyoshi 



Hr Malcolm BoWrige, UR. 
Commerce Secretary, said yes- 
terday the U.S. probably did 
not plan huge intervention in 
currency markets to reduce 
the dollar's value, Reuter re- 
ports. 

Mr BaJdrige said he 
believed the dollar's value 
needed to be reduced a 
farther 20 per cent to allow 
OA exporters to compete 
overseas. 


UK. goods and 


This he attributed to the the dollar would experience a overshadowed by exports, had markets to 

pragmatic influence of Mr James long-term decline, though be contributed nearly half the ex- services. 

Baker, the Treasury Secretory, would not predict how far it pansion. This appears to threaten the 

and possibly Mr Paul Volcker, might fall against the yen. He After a Cabinet meeting measured approach of the 

chairman of the Federal Reserve doubted that Japanese znonet- yesterday, Mr Yasuhlro Naka- three-year “ import action “ 

Board. ary policy, already very loose, state, the Prime Minister, who but officials here 


Taiwan sees itself ‘off the hook 9 over unfair trade 


to work towards reducing the 
strength of the UK. currency, 
Herr Bangemann sought to eaim 
fears of a collapse of West 
German exports. 

He said an orderly fall in the 
value of the dollar might do 
some damage to exports to the 
U.S. but that prices of imports 
of important raw materials, 
priced in dollars, to West Ger- 
many, would also fall. 

Herr Bangemann’s report co- 
incided with publication yester- 
day of a particularly optimistic 
forecast on exports by the Op 
economic institute in mrnniA- 

West Germany's trade surplus 
would probably reach a record 
DM 75bn (£19.2bn) this year 
it said. 


BY ROBBIT KING IN TAIPEI 
TAIWAN appears to be taking 
scant notice of> President 
Ronald Reagan’s policy state- 
ment on trade issued this week, 
although textile exporters here 
continue to express alarm over 
protectionist legislation Mill 
pending before the UJS. Con- 
gress. 

Taipei newspapers paid only 
slight attention to Mr Reagan’s 
disavowal of protectionist legis- 
lation and his determination in- 
stead to use other measures to 
ensure U.S. exporters fairer 
treatment overseas. 

An official at the Government 
Information Office in Taipei 
said that the papers and many 
government officials felt that 
because Mr Reagan had not 


sp ecifically named Taiwan In 
his speech, his reference to 
u unfair trading practices 
abroad" did not apply to this 
country. 

Mr Philip Chen, deputy direc- 
tor of the Taiwan Textile Fede- 
ration, which oversees quota 
allocations and exports of tex- 
tile products, remarked: 
“people were saying in meet- 
ings today that because Presi- 
dent Reagan did sot put Tai- 
wan’s name on it, we’re off the 
hook. 

“But they should have re- 
membered that he also talked 
about co rite rfei ting — that defi- 
nitely puts Taiwan on the list” 

The Taiwan textile industry 
remained extremely concerned 
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Tf YOU’RE THINKING of relocation you 
J. can expect a fair fait of argument. 

Which location will be best for the bottom 
line? Where win your staff be happy to live 
and work? 

Bead on and youH soon realise that 
Newport has some very important benefits. 

But the most powerful arguments for 
Newport are to be found by returning the 
coupon or asking your secretary to ring" 
0633 56906. 

WHERE ARE THE PROFITS? 

Tbke the M4 and head west. If you’re 
starting from London it’ll take well under 
two hours to reach the Severn Bridge. 

Asyou cross the bridge something quite 
remarkable wfil happen. Within a couple of 
miles rent, rates and start up costs will drop 
by around 30%. 

Companies like INMOS, Alcan, STC and 
Plessey Marine didn’t get where they are 
today by fiuling torecognisebendBtsKke that. 
TheyYe all doing very nicely in Newport 
A FRESH START 

If this were a colour advertisement it 
would look like a jHcture postcard. We would 
not resist the temptation to show you some of 
the most beautiful countryside in Britain. 



Itfc all within a stone’b tinrow of Newport 
Town Centre. So it iartjnst your c ompany 
that would be healthier in Newport 
GETTING TO MARKETS 
London, Birmingham an d the South 
Coast are all under 2 hrs from Newport The 
M4 will never be mare than 10 minutes away: 

'Hb have anenormous variety ofindustrial 
sites,- but ifsnotoar policy to locate them in 

remote rural areas. • — • 

There are nursery sites for the small 
businesses, purpose built fectory units, 
green field sites and dockside sites. 

For the full story said the coupon to 
Gareth Isaac or Roger Davies, Borough of 
Newport, Civic Centre, Newport, Gwent 
NP94UR or ring 0633~56906. Expect a 
very powerful argument fay return. 
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about the so-called Jenldns Bill 
recently passed by toe House 
which calls for cuts in textile 
imports from 12 countries 
including Taiwan, despite indi- 
cations that the Bill may not 
pass the Senate. 

H e not ed that the UK. textile 
industry had proposed amend- 
ing the Bill to cover only Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and South Korea 
— the major suppliers of UK. 
textile imports. 

Other observers feel that 
Taiwan is not paying Annng h 
attention to the issue of fair 
trade that forms toe ynatn 
thrust of the President’s state- 
ment. 

“The TLS. is not looking to 
cut down on imports, in stead 

S. Korea to 
issue action 
programme 

By Steven B. Butter ft i Seoul 

THE South Korean Government 
is expected to announce this 
week a new “ action pro- 
gramme ” for liberalising 
foreign access to toe nation’s 
merchandise, capital and ser- 
vice markets. 

It faces increasing and wide- 
spread domestic opposition 
however, to the meagre open- 
ing of the country’s market that 
has already taken place. 

The move comes in response 
to mounting UK. pressure on 
South Korea, to correct a grow- 
ing trade imbalance - between 
itself and America that 
amounted to a surplus in 
South Korea’s favour of $3.6bn 
(£2.5bn) last year. 

Two weeks ago. President 
Ronald Reagan singled out 
South Korea for unfairly exclu- 
ding foreign insurance com- 
panies from its market 

It is unclear if toe Govern- 
ment announcement will be an 
acceleration of plans, or simply 
an early announcement about 
toe details of broad liberalisa- 
tion policies already adopted. 

The Government will want to 
avoid creating toe impression 
that it is responding directly 
to UK. pressure. Last week, 
even the Democratic Justice 
Party, which supports the 
Government with a majority of 
seats in the Assembly, called 
on toe Economic Ministers to 
roR back already-announced 
plans to open the domestic 
market 


free trade is the issue and 
people in Taiwan and Korea are 
sticking their heads in toe 
sand,” Mr Matthew Smith, the 
Taiwan agent of a major 
American fashion house, said. 

“There’s been no fair play 
on toe part of toe Taiwan 
Government to open this 
market and if they don’t they’re 
going to get hit hard.” 

Mr Smith and other observers 
feel that toe hard-line legis- 
lation proposed In Congress will 
fail, only to be replaced by 
penalties such as surcharges on 
imports from countries whose 
markets are closed. 

“I think Taiwan has got a 
big problem coming, and they 


Delors gives cautious 
welcome to initiative 


BY QUENTIN PEEL IN BRUSSELS 
M JACQUES DELORS, presi 
dent of . toe European 


The fear is that speculators 
could rush from dollars into 


Commission, yesterday gave a D-marks, thereby putting the 


cautious welcome to toe U.S. exchange 
initiative to head off trade pro- the EMS, 
tection measures by lowering European 
toe value of the dollar, express- specific 


ing confidence that the under great strain. 


rate mechanism of 
which keeps the 
currencies within 
divergence limits. 


European Monetary System 
(EMS) could take toe strain. 


The Commission President 
said that the latest agreement 


He described President reached in New York on 
Ronald Reagan’s pledges to greater co-ordinated interven- 
flght ** imfair trade practices ” tion, none toeless underlined 
as “ toe least he could do" in toe need for further develop- 
the light of the U.S. domestic ment of the EMS on a step-by- 
pressures- for greater 
tecOonlamr 


pro- step basis, 

M Delors said that his satis- 


At toe same time, he wel- faction at toe action on the 
corned the belated recognition dollar was tempered by 
by toe UK. of the link between caution at what remained to be 
monetary measures on toe done, both to tackle the U.S. 
foreign exchange markets, and budget deficit, and to deal with 


the debt problem. 
“ This situation 


cannot be 


trade flows, in the 
among toe five 
dustrialised nations to work consolidated unless the under- 
towards lowering toe value of lying causes are tackled," he 


the dollar. 

K Delors, 


who, as toe 


said. “ If the UK. continues for 
another year with the sadie 


immediate previous French budget deficit, we will be in a 
Finance Minister has long been situation which would not be 
a proponent of greater satisfying." 
exchange rate intervention. On U.S. trade measures, he 
nonetheless expressed caution stated: “President Reagan’s 
about too work still to be done task is not an easy one. I don’t 
to remove diseqniUbria in the believe he could have done less 


world economy. 

H Deters said that a fall in 
toe value of the dollar should 
be successfully absorbed by the 
EMS, given toe experience of 
the European central bankers 
in regular co-operation in toe 
exchange markets. 


in the present American con- 
text" 

It would not be acceptable 
for EEC agricultural subsidies 
to be regarded as the scapegoat 
for UK. trade problems, for 
example, for both farm systems 
■were equally subsidised. 




reasons — a 

_ election next year— than be- satn. who said Japan should 

record volume in Tokyoyester- cause of international calls for not yi eW to pressure to bring 

jj® y * dosn, 8 *t Y230-10, Japan to spur domestic demand, forward from April 1987 cuts 

down 3X90 compared wrth Fn- Oq Friday, the Government in the duty on plywood, 
day (Monday was. a holiday reported that Gross National To do so, he said, Would set 

nerej. Product in the Apiil-June a bad n re cedent and would be 

It had opened at Y 229.7Q, period had risen at a rapid real unpopular with the Japanese . u-mt fommom. 

sunk to as low as 228 . 2 0 and annual rate of 7.9 per cent— a nubile. were unclear on u Hat 

then rose to232.60 during a day marked improvement on the PU president Reagan had said Administration would 

when trading was worth $4.73bn first quarter. u.s. would set specific focus- 

Officials were encouraged deadlines for the opening up Mr Takao Fujinami, toe 

Mr Kashiwagi suggested that that thedomestic sector, long of the Japanese, and other Chief Cabinet Secretary and a 


ii 


Mr Yasnke Kashiwagi 
were unclear on what commodi- 


close confidant of Mr Nakasone, 
sold he hoped the Reagan 
address would bring about a 
speedy start to the proposed 
new multilateral trade negotia- 
tions. 


don’t know it," Mr Smith 
concluded. "X think more legis- 
lation is coming and the three 
big targets wul be Taiwan. 
Japan and Korea.” 

A statement from Taiwan’s 
foreign trade board praised Ur 
Reagan's stand on trade as far- 
sighted. Zt reiterated Taiwan’s 
commitment to toe free trade 
principle and cited continuing 
talks over trade liberalisation 
with (he U.S. 

It also cited options taken or 
contemplated to lower or 
eliminate tariff and non-tariff 
barriers, and in general to 
lessen Taiwan’s huge trade 
surplus with the UK. which last 
year reached nearly Sllbn 
(£7Bbn). 
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At the time when economic growth appears to be coming to a 
standstill and stagnating sales figures are seen as a sign of success, it is 
good to hear there are still companies around that refuse to be associated 
with this attitude. 

We are ready to prove it - with the powerful partnership DEUTZ 
MWM. Widoter-HumboMt-Deutz AG has taken a majority interest in the 
Motaren-Werte Mannheim AG and is now concentrating both companies’ 
activities in medium and big engines at Mannheim. 

Our customers are guaranteed international service, highly- 
trained service personnel and a fast supply of genuine spare parts - 
anywhere, anytime. 

Give us a call! 



Thus a new symbol is bora. DEUTZ MWM stands for years of ex- 
perience, outstanding engineering and economy propulsion. 




Motma-Wato BamMn AS, P.0. Box 1583, MMB Mtete 1 
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CELLNETS MOTOROLA 
CELLULAR SYSTEM IS TESTED, 
PERFECTED AND PROVEN. 
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Every telephone, every switch, every single piece of Motorola equipment in 
Cellnef s vast new cellular system is the product of more than 15 years of cellular 
telephone research and experience. 

You’ 11 appreciate that as soon as you make you r first call The clarity of the 
transmission is nothing short of remarkable. And you’ 11 appreciate Motorola’s 
experience when you see the thoughtful features of the Motorola telephones, like 
on-hook dialling, and hands-free talking, while you’re driving. 

And although others have talked a good deal about hand-held portable cellular 
telephones, Motorola is the only company that offers one you can buy and 
use today. 

Motorola in not only one of the most experienced companies in the field, it’s 
also the only manufacturer that offers you t g j , "i 

abroad selection of telephones. There are 
six Motorola cellular telephones - five for 
use in cars and commercial vehicles, and 
one hand-held portable. And they are all 
available for immediate delivery. 

In fact, of all the cellular telephones 
presently in use in Britain, more are made 
by Motorola than any other manufacturer. 

For more information about Motorola 
cellular telephones and cellular service for 
yourself or your company, call Freefone 
Motorola Or contact an authorised 
Motorola dealer. 

Motorola is the only company in Britain 
which provides -complete cellular service 
at all levels. No other source produces you 
all the hardware, software and talkware for 

complete cellular systems. And that includes monthly telephone service, as well 
as the upkeep and installation of the actual telephone units. 

We offer all this in Britain and one thing more. A dedication to. customer ser- 
vice that never expires. 

Motorola is a £ 4.7 billion electronics company doing business on five continents. 
We number 100 thousand people, and we share a deep dedication to the service 
of our customers in voice and data communications, computers, semiconductors 
and components for defence, aerospace, automotive and industrial electronics. 




A World Leader in Electronics. 
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Key union 


I require worldwide acceptance from 
my Card. And i get it. 


opposes 
strike in 


Liverpool 


Asa Diners Club membe#?^ 


you’ll be welcomed in 
over 150 countries world- 


wide. That means air- 


fines, car rental offices 
and hotels— including aH 
the major chains— plus 
shops and restaurants. 
And there is no pre-set 
limit ID the amount you 


can spend. It all makes 
Diners Club, the world’s 


first international charge 


card, one card you can 


always rely on. 

No wonder discerning 
travellers Iflce you enjoy 


the privileges and services 
of the Diners Club Card. 


DINERS CLUB 


INTERNATIONAL 












in the Pacific 


The Pacific: an incredibly 
buoyant market. 

Banque Indosuez is in 22 
countries throughout Asia 
and the Pacific to help you 
confront the challenge. 

Banque Indosuez, present 
in 65 countries, opens up a 
whole world of opportunities. 


BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

Head office : 96, boulevard Haussmann, 75008 Paris. 


BANQl 
A WHOLE WORI 




UK NEWS 


By Mck Bunker 

MEMBERS of Nalgo, liverpoofs 
second largest city council union , 
have voted against strike ■rfinri in 
support of demands by the Labour- 
controlled co uncil far mare govern- 
ment aid. 

Mr Peter CressweQ, N&lgo’s dty 
council branch secretary, said that 
the totals of individual votes cast 
far and against strike action would 
not be lipi ynnnwi until tins morn- 
ing. But his statement more 
unlikely the prospects at an indefi- 
nite stoppage by the 30,000 council 
employees from today, as recom- 
mended by toe city's joint shop 
s t ewards committee (local union of- 
ficials). 

Last the committee was 

Tn coting to decide whether to con- 
tinue with toe strike in toe light of 
the ballot by Nalgo's 8,300 council 
employ ed members. 

The decision was to be taken by ! 
toe committee's executive, which is 
■iremniripri by stewards from the j 
General Municipal and BoDenoak- j 
ers Union (GMBU), who have al- 
ready ignored a recommendation 
from their regional affinal* ttrui ! 
ctmtimied their calls for the strike, j 
'Liverpool counril has been ap- ' 
proaching financial chao6 since, on 
June 14, Labour ecnnriBors voted 
far a budget of £285m. That would 
leave a deficit of more than ElOOm, 
fyynrrifng to Mr Tony Born, La- 
bour's finance committee dhahman. 

Mr Baker, the Environ- 

ment Secretary, has refused to 
grant an application from Labour 
councillors to borrow £25m as a 
way of bridging the budget deficit 

On Monday night, Mr Ian Lowes, 
the joint shop stewards committee’s 
chairm an and a GMBU convener, 
said toe decision on whether to 
strike would be based an an aggre- 
gate of individual votes cast by the 
unions. 

Before the Nalgo vote, the GMBU 
had voted in favour of striking by 
4^45 votes to 2^34. The Transport 
and General Workers’ Union had 
voted 1,000 in favour of striking and 

50 against Members of toe con- 
struction tminn Ucatt abO vot- 
ed in favour of striking. 

Editorial ounmugii. Page 14 


BSC accused 
of breaching 
price guidelines 


MPs urge 
Britain 


to stay in 
Unesco 


BY IAN RODGER 


A HOUSE of Commons committee 
has charged that toe state-owned 
British Steel Corporation (BSC) 
sold steel on preferential terms to 
an company. Allied Steel 

and Wire (ASW), far three years in 
breach of government guidelines. 

The charge, contained in a report 
cf the public accounts committee, 
will add to suspicions in toe private 
sector of the steel industry that 
BSC has been providing favourable 
treatment to its newly-farmed joint 
v e n t ur e c ompanies . 

It also raises the question of 
whether these ventures, known as 
phoenix companies, can really be 
considered privatised, as the Gov- 
ernment claims. 

BSC refused to comment on .the 
report, but Guest Keen and Nettie- 
fnirhy , BSCs partner in ASW. said it 
would argue very strongly with toe 
committee's suggestion. GKN also 
complained that it had not been in- 
vited to submit evidence to the 
committee. 


The committee's report was 
based an an investigation of the two 

tirmaT Audit Qffice^for the Comp- 
troller and Auditor GeneraL 
It found that, as part of the deal 
between BSC and Guest Keen and 
Nettiefalds to set up Allied Steel 
and Wire in 1981, BSC would supply 
ASW over its first three years of 
finding with steel billets on a spe- 
cial pri«v> formula established to 


maintain ASW on a reasonably 
competitive tooting. 

The committee concluded that 
this cons ti tute d extra support for 
ASW wnd was in contravention of 
one of the government guidelines 
established far phoenix companies 
in 1880. 

This’ states that toe ventures, 
established, s h ou l d be free- 
standing companies witho ut re- 
course to parent guarantees. 

GKN said the price agreement 
with BSC did not represent a pref- 
erential deaL It pointed to an expla- 
nation of it in toe committee's re- 
port which said that the formula 

recognised that ASW and its compe- 
titors could either manufacture or 
purchase (steel) from other suppli- 
ers and that therefore equivalent 
billet prices should be offered. 

The report argues that toe pri- 
vate sect or companies such as GKN 
which have been involved in phoe- 
nix d eals have done much better 
out of than the taxpayers. It is 

critical of the Department of Trade 
ami Industry far not keeping a 
do se- enoug h eye on the more than 
£200m of government money that 
has been invested in steel industry 
joint ventures. 

"We think the department should 
be much more closely involved in 
monitoring phoenix operations un- 
til their position as free-standing 
private sector companies has been 
demonstrated more clearly than at 
present,” it says. 


High jobless rate may 
remain ‘indefinitely’ 


BY MAX WILKINSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


THE DANGER that unemployment 
might remain at present high levels 
indefinitely was highlighted yester- 
day In a pamphlet from the Employ- 
ment Institute. 

The institute, which was estab- 
lished pwrtiw this year by a wide 
cross-section of people from poli- 
tics, the universities and the City of 
t joadon has argued far a cautious 
policy of reflation to cut 
unemployment. 

The pamphlet, called “Govern- 
ments can affect employment,'’ re- 
buts tire arguments of new classical 
economists and of some members 
ctftheConservafiveParty that infla- 
tionary policies would be ineffective 
in fog long to medium term in stir 
mutating Hemimd- 

The booklet argues that Mr Nigel 
Lawson, the Cha nce ll or of the Ex- 
chequer, was wrong when he told 
the Tory Party Conference last 
yean “Let us be absolutely dear. 
You will not reduce unemployment 
by incre a s in g what gove rnments 
spend or borrow* 

Yesterday, Mr Gavyn Davies, the 
pamphlets author, said there was 
iTy-T*»a«nng evidence that the “natu- 
ral” or Non Accelerating Inflation 
Bate of Unemployment (NAIRU) 
^ risen as a ctual unemployment 
increased. 

This reflected evidence that a 
conaderable part of manufacturing 
capacity had been scrapped during 
the last recession as wen as the ero- 
sion <j[ gkirk amon g the labour far- 



ce as a result of prolonged 
unemployment 

As a result, there might indeed by 
a risk of higher inflation if the Gov- 
ernment were to provide a general 
stimulus to domand in toe 


economy. 

Equally, the argument suggested 
that it would be folly to do nothing, 
for the consequence of ina c ti o n 
would probably be that a large 
mass of unemployment would 
continue indefinitely. 

Since many of these unemployed 
would be outside the central core of 
the labour force, they would have 
little effect on wage bargaining and 
therefore little effect on inflation 
rates. 

Governments can affect unemploy- 
ment, by Gavyn Soviet from the 
Employment institute, SoutMumfc 
House, Black Prince Road, London 
SE7 75 J. Annual subscription CIO. 


By Robert Mouton**, 

Diplomatic Co n capq n da nt 

THE INFLUENTIAL Hou se Ilf - 
Commons Foreign Affaire Gomn* 
tee yestenfay recommended Thai. 
Britain should remain a member of ; 
Unesco, the United Nations Estaca- . 
tionaLSdentifie and Cultural Oigar 
from which U has threat-, 
ened to withdraw by toff end of UK 
if it is not radically reformed fay 

tt pn. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, toe Foreign 
Secretary, gave formal notice of toe 
UK’s intention to withdrew from 
the organisation in a letter to Mis 
Amadou-Mahtar M*Bow, Unesco* 
director-general in December last 
year. The British move followed a 
rimiUr derision by the US. Admin- 
istration, which has already left 
Unesco. 

The all-party co mmitte e, re a died 
a series of unusuaHy dear and un- 
ambiguous conclusions on toe sub- 
ject of Britain’s membership. 

Its report said that the withdraw- 
al by Britain was likely to have det- 
rimental effects on its relations 
with other friendly countries, 
particularly in the Commonwealth, 
and was also Kkeiy to advance the 
interests at toe Soviet Woe in the 
Third World. 

It would preclude con tinu e d 
Western influence in toe develop- 
ment of the organisation and would, 
therefore, he likely to encourage 
the «w»n-qfef of effective leadership 
of Unesco into the hands of the So- 
viet Union and its allies," the report 
said. 

Moreover, a decision to leave the 
Organisation would be a breach of 
“the principle of universality* in the 
United Nations and its agencies, 
which could have long-term and 
damag in g consequences far those 
organisations, and not merely for 
Unesco alone. 

Continued membership of Unesco 
was “an objective which should be. 
parsued in the interests af Britis h 
scie ntific. cultural and educational 
interests,” the committee said, not- 
ing at the same time that the UITs 
contribution to Unesco was more 
fully appreciated within toe organi- 
sation than it was in Britain itself. 

“Whereas the withdrawal of the 
US. was regarded largely as an in- 
convenience, the withdrawal of the 
UK would be genuinely regarded as 
a serious and substantive toss to the 
organisation, particularly . by the 
U Jcs Comreaawealth allies.* 

V One of tbecnost I n terest fa gjfmd- 
togs of the committee concerned 
tee role winch the US. Heritage 
Foundation, a strong advocate of 
Beaganite policies, is said to have 
played in influencing British offi- 
cial and public opinion. 

The committee said that Mr 
Gough WhiUanL farmer Australian 
Prime Minister and now Australia's 
Permanent Ambassador at Unesco, 
had referred to the Fo und a t i on ’s 

role in a recent speech. 

“We have subrequenliy received 
what appears to be firm evidence of 
the Foundation being involved in 
campaigns to attack the U.N. and 
its agencies, and have no reason to 
doubt Mr Whitlam's allegations of 
attempts by the Foundation to in- 
fluence the British press and Brit- 
ish opinion leaders.” 


Fifth Report from the Foreign Af- 
fiant Committee of the House of 
Commons on UK Membership of 
Unesco, HMSO £9.60 


Venture capital fund will seek 
to start blacks in business 


t he CITY of London industry 
are being asked to support a 
£500,000 verdure capital fond to aid 
would-be businessmen and women 
from ethnic minorities, particularly 
from the Afro-Caribbean section of 
Htf community. 

The idea for the fond comes from 
Ihe Paul Bogle Foundation, set up 
two years ago to advise and train 
potential business people from the 
black community. 

The foundation, established with 
the h«?Tp of money from industry 
and s upp o rte d by Camden council 
in T endon and government funds, 
has a fall-time staff of four and two 
part-timers. It is named after a 19th 
century Jamaican preacher and for- 
mer stove who was executed after 
leading a protest for social and eco- 
nomic justice. 

It was the idea of Mr Bunny Bar- 
nett, a black business consultant, 
who studied, reasons why the Afro- 
Caribbean community appears less 
successful at business than some 
other ethnic minorities or the white 
majority. 

He said it was not a question of 
there being any inherent inability 
on the part of the black community, 
but tiae was a lack of proven and 
coherent track record, which led to 


Charles Batchelor on a 
planned £V$m scheme to 
help the Afro-Caribbean 
community 


prejudice. The blade community 
lacked the business support sys- 
tems which existed, for example, in 
the Asian community. There was no 
network of Afro-Caribbean blacks. 

Through a mutual business con- 
tact, Mr Barnett was introduced to 
Statham Doff Stoop, the stockbro- 
kers, which is trying to raise the 
money for the investment fond. 

Mr Stephen Pospisil, a corporate 
fina n ce executive at Statham, said 
there were plenty of charities 
around but that was not toe fond’s 
object It would be managed on a 
strictly commercial basis. Any oth- 
er approach would lead to disaster. 


The fund needed to establish a 
track record If it were to be able to 
return to pension fond managers 
for more money. 

The initial plan was for the Paul 
Bogle Foundation to set up a 
£250,000 fond in the farm of a Busi- 
ness Expansion Scheme. This 
would hare made contributors eligi- 
ble for tax relief but restricted 
types of investment and might have 
aroused unrealistic expectations of 
returns from private investors. 

The fond would have also had to 
invest all its money in one tax year 
and would have locked in investors 
for five years. The institutions at 
which the present fond is targeted 
will be more realistic in their expec- 
tations, Mr Fospisil believes. 

If tee fund achieves its maximum 
size of £500,000, it aims to invest be- 
tween £20,000 and £50,000 in about 
20 ventures, both start-up busi- 
nesses and existing twnpanipw 
which need capital to expand. 

The idea far the fund arose when 
Mr Barnett realised many would-be 
businessmen who mtm to him for 

training and advice were unable ac- 
tually to launch businesses for lack 
of funds. 

Mr Barnett said it migh t take 
nine months from conception to 
real i sa t io n of a project and one 
could not wart another nine months 
to secure the finance. 

He said; “Often blacks get an un- 
reasonable request from their bank 
m an a g er for collateral teat you can 
only describe as prejudice. This is 
the result of a perception that hMr 
people are not good at business” 


Mr Barnett said the foundation 
was often called in to mediate. Peo- 
ple with good ideas were not neces- 
sarily articulate or patient, and 
there could be a combination of 
prejudice and an expectation- of 
prejudice. 

Advising aspi r ing businessmen is 
a time-consuming task; even if an 
idea will not work it has to be 
talked through. Mr Barnett said 
one had to provide guidance which, 
at the same time, satisfied ambi- 
tions yet was rooted in realism. 

Of ideas put forward, 10 per cent 
are completely unworkable. Many 
of the rest need to be improved or 
modifie d. Most people who ask for 
advice are aged between 25 and 36 
but come from a variety of employ- 
ment backgrounds. 

Some hare tried to set up busi- 
nesses and failed, some want a 
change from working for others; 
others have been unemplo ye d . 
Studies have shown young blacks 
generally have narrower work ex- 
perience than whites. 

The proposed venture capital 
fond will provide a welcome addi- 
tion to the limited provision of busi- 
ness aid to ethnic minorities. The 
Greater L ondon Enterprise Board 
provided £L45m for funds of ethnic 
minority-led businesses in the two 
years to this March, influd ing 
£459.000 to Afro-Caribbeainm 
companies. 

The board will not, however, help 
busi n esses employing fewer n»" 
five people ana it does not act as a 
source of g ene ral business advice to 
minorities. 

The problems that the Paul Bogle 
Foundation was set up to help solve 
have bear given added urgency by 
tire riot this month at Handsworth, 
Bi rmlnghnm . The foundation hones 
to extend its activities into areas 
with large black populations such 
as the West Midlands. 
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Du Pont 
retains 
chemicals 
lead 

By Tony JKkcon 

DU PONT of the VJS. retained its 
P^on, as the world's biggest 
c hemic al company by sales |wt d 
profits last year, according to the 
UK-based publication OwmiMii In- 
sight 

I** Pont also spent more on re- 
search and development than any 
other c hem i c al company. However, 
the biggest profits increase anting 
leading chemical companies in 1984 
came from the U.S. group Dow 
C hemic al, followed by the chemi- 
cals division of U^S. oil company Ex- 
xon. Next came Bayer of West Ger- 
many and Britain's Id 

As in previous years, the three 
German chemical majors - Bayer 
BASF and Hoechst - followed Du 
Pont in the world sales league in 
dollar terms, followed by Id in fifth 
place. K3 ranked second after Du 
Pont in net post-tax profit ex-! 
pressed In dollars. 

In 461X05 of per fo rmance ratings 
measuring flnanrifd strength, 
Chemical Insight ranks Id as lead- 
er for the second year running. Sec- 
ond comes Gba-Geigy of Switzer- 
land, replacing U.S. group Monsan- 
to from the previous year's ratings. 

Whereas Bayer and Id had sales 
increases last year of 20 per cent 
and over, and the top 10 European 
companies all achieved sales in- 
creases of over 10 per cent, the 
strength of the U5. dollar meant 
that the bestpe rfo rming UJ3. com- 
pany in sales terms, Exxon Chemi- 
cal, produced a rise of only 7J5 per 
cent 


UK NEWS 
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Midshires and 
TSB link in 
cheque scheme 


BY CUVE WOLiXAN 

TBS FIRST cheque account (fairing 
a building society with one of the 
leading hanks was latmched yester- 
day by the Midshires building soci- 
ety and the TSB, the Trustee Sav- 
ings B ank. 

Hie link-up points to the type of 
a lli anc es and mergers between 
banks and building societies that 
are likely after the stock market flo- 
tation of the TSB next February 
and the change in building-society 
legislation due to take effect from 
January 1987. 

The Midsh ires Mastercheque ac- 
count offers customers free bank- 
ing for accounts remaining in cred- 
it, including the use of cheques, un- 
limited standing orders and direct 
debits and the use of a Visa credit 
Card. 

Current-account h^ I a tc^s in 
exces s of £350 are automatically 
transferred to a Midshires higher- 
interest account, which at present 
pays interest of between 7.75 and 
9.25 per cent net of basic rate tax. 
The interest rates are set at guaran- 
teed differentials above the build- 
ing society’s ordinary share rate of 
between 0.75 and 2J25 percentage 
depending on thp <Hw of the 
balance. 

If the xunhmterest-paying, 
current-account balance falls below 
£100, it is automatically made up to 
£350 with a transfer from the 
interesbbearing account 

The only other link-ops between 
a building society and a clearing 
bank to oner a similar range of ser- 
vices are those between the Alli- 
ance budding society the fanlr 
of Scotland and between the Bristol 
& West society and Standard Char- 


tered. However, neither of those 
schemes allows its customers 
access to a bank branch network 
similar in size or geo graphical 
spread to that of the TSB. 

The TSB has 1,621 branches in 
the UK, the fifth largest network, 
about 700 fewer than Lloyds, with 
the fourth largest. The TSB is plan- 

mug to expand its network, particu- 
larly in the south east of England, 
after its stock-market flotation, 
which is expected to raise about 
£lbn for the company. 

The link with Midshires, in re- 
sponse to a TSB approach a year 
ago, increases the HVoithnnH that 
the TSB and possibly foreign banks 
will seek to expand their retail 
banking networks by acquiring 
building societies. 

That should be made possible by 
legislation due to be presented to 
Parliament by the Government be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The Midshires building society is 
the lTth-Iargest, with assets of 
about Qbn. It is based in Wolver- 
hampton and its branches are con- 
centrated Ul the West Midlands nnd 
the north-west of England. 

Mr Philip Court, MMshn - ec piiiof 
executive, said yesterday that he 
expected other medium-sized build- 
ing societies concentrated in other 
regions t o set up similar schemes 
with the TSB over the next few 
years. 

Midshires was winning for a mini- 
mum of 15,000 to 20,000 Master- 
cheque customers after 12 mouths, 
Mr Court said. About 40 per cent of 
(hose were expected to be transfers 
by existing customers and the re- 
mainder would be new customers. 


CBI backs apartheid reforms 

BY RICHARD EVANS 


THE CONFEDERATION of British 
Industry (CBI) yesterday reaf- 
firmed its full- support for the Gov- 
ernment’s strategy an South Africa 
of working for peaceful change 
through urgent political reforms 
rather than through the imposition 

Of sanctions. 

In a policy statement yesterday, 
the CBI said: "We are totally op- 
posed to apartheid, which is moral- 
ly abhorrent and hinders ponnnmifl 
growth and, free enterprise. We ac- 
knowledge that a. start has been 
made cm -dismantling the- system, 
but we Believe it must be abolished 
altogether as soon as practicable." 


The CBI believes, however, that 
the process of political reform 
would be retarded rather than as- 
sisted by measures which damaged 
South Africa’s economy such as en- 
forced disinvestment fay foreign 
companies or trade embargoes. 

These, it argues, would weaken 
the beneficial influence of the busi- 
ness community, encourage further 
polarisation of attitudes, damage 
prospects far recovery and growth, 
endanger the livelihood, of many 
non-whites, destabilise -the econ- 
omies- of - neighbouring -blade -Afri- 
can Tiatitwiw and could affect 
employment in the UK. . 


Delays in Whitehall ‘hindering’ 
microelectronics innovation 


BY GUY DE JONQIHERES 

DIRECT GOVERNMENT support 
for the use of microelectronics in in- 
dustry is stimulating commercially 
successful innovation, according to 
a report published yesterday. Ad- 
ministrative delays in Whitehall 
are, however, hindering the 
effectiveness of such sp ending . 

The report is by the indepoident 
Policy Studies Institute (PSI) and 
was commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. The 
DTI administers the £30 0m-a -year 
Support for Innovation (SFI) pro- 
gramme which includes support for 
microelectronics applications. 

The report questions government 
attempts to ensure that grants are 
restricted to microelectronics pro- 
jects which would not otherwise 
have gone nhoad Controls may 
create more waste than they avoid, 
it says. 

It criticises the Government 
for imposing a six-month moratori- 
um on new microelectronics sup- 
port grants last year. Such freezes, 

rt says, create damage through mis- 
understanding and loss of confi- 
dence which far exceeds any 
savings they may achieve. 

The report is based on a study of 
the Microelectronics Application 
Project (MAP) which was launched 
in 1978 and was superseded by the 
SFI programme earlier this year. 
The PSI says direct project aid 
should be continued and, prefer- 
ably, expand e d .. 

Its views challenge the Govern- 
ment's decision earlier this year to 
cut the SFI budget by ClOm and to 
reduce spending on di rect p roject 
support in favour of programmes to 
increase industry’s general aware- 
ness of microelectronic technology. 

The PSI finds (hat companies 
which have received MAP project 
grants have been measurably more 
successful in achieving microelec- 
tronics innovation than those which 
failed to win government support 

More than 80 per cent of projects 
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backed by MAP had met their tech- 
nical specifications, against 60 per 
cent of projects which did not get 
aid. More than half the assisted 
projects were in commercial pro- 
duction and 35 per cent were com- 
merciallysucceasfid.againstathirf 
and 19 per cent respectively for pro- 
jects excluded from MAP. 

Projects supported by MAP also 
achieved higher domestic and ex- 
port sales, created more employ- 
ment and produced more unexpect- 
ed side benefits than those which 
did not benefit from the scheme. 

Government funding covers up to 
25 per cent of the cost to a company 
of developing a new product or pro- 

fflgjyyg y yiifT fl^lytr^yi WT Si SO fflf| 

more £200m has been commit- 
ted to such projects and the average 
grant has totalled £47,000. 

Almost two-thirds of the 1,359 
companies offered grants up to 
April 1984 have been in the electri- 
cal, electronic and instrument engi- 
neering industries. More than half 
the companies are located in the 
south-east of England and 56 per 
cent employ fewer than 100 people. 


The reports main criticism is of 
the time taken by Trade Depart- 
ment to process grant ap- 

plications. It recommends that de- 
lays be cut sharply by simplifying 
the requirements placed on compa- 
nies, streamlining procedures or in- 
creasing administrative st aff . 

Though trade officials say most 
applications are dealt with in three 
months, a detailed survey by PSI of 
companies involved finds that the 
average delay is six months and 
that a quarter of cases surveyed 
took longer. The report desc r ibes 
the delays as annmainiis. 

*The benefits from the support 
arise mainly from the effect of the 
grants in making development hap- 
pen sooner than it would otherwise 
have done, but the effect of any 
time spent on processing applica- 
tions is to make the development 
happen later than otherwise," the 
report says. 

. Promoting Innovation: Micro- 
electronics Application* Projects. 
£10. Policy Studies Institute, 100 
Pork. Village East, London NW1 
3SR 


Grosvenor challenged in property case 

BY RAYMOND HUGHES, LAW COURTS CORRESPONDENT, IN STRASBOURG 

ential districts, had argued that the 


IVENOR ESTATE. Londons 
* private landlord, was ac- 
yesterday of wanting land- 
in wealthy areas to be treated 
intly than those in poor areas. 
Robert Alexander, QC, for the 
overument, told the Biropean 
in Rights Court in Strasbourg 
irosvenor Estate, which owns 
than 1,000 houses in Belgrav- 
. of London's wealthiest read- 


1967 Leasehold Reform Act should 
be applied only in poorer areas. 

The Act entities tenants with long 
leases of houses to buy the free- 
holds of their homes at below mar- 
ket value. .. .. 

Grosvenor Estate, owned by the 
estate of the second Duke of West- 
minster, complains that it has lost 
C2 Jim through enforced sale of 80 of 


its properties to tenants under the 
Ad R has asked the court to say 
that the Govenment should comp- 
ensate it for what it aigues is a vio- 
lation of its property rights guaran- 
teed by the European Human 
Rights Convention. 

Mr Michael Setoff, QC, for Gros- 
venor Estate, described the Act as 
“a blunderbuss weapon inept for Hs 
target" 


Risk of 
‘spilt blood 9 
in City 
revolution 


By Barry RBey in St HeUer 
A LEADING international bank- 1 

er said yesterday that it was pos- 
sible that some blood would be 
spiff in the process of the finan- 
cial revolution in the City of Lon- 
don. 

Mr Harry Thykrr, a Briton who 
rose to become president of 
Mflimhut fff fn Hanover, the 
leading UK bank from which he 
retired earlier tins summer, ac- 
cused some larger banking 
groups of treating their invest- 
ments in City securities firms as 
"Insurance premiums'* agyfas* 
the possiMfity that they would 
find tins new type of badness to 
be worthw h ile. 

He was speaking at a confer- 
ence in Jersey on managing risk 
In finanrial institutions for the 
a cc o un t an cy firm of Detoitte 
Haskins and Sells, for which he 
has just become an adviser. 

Mr Ifcylor said international 
banks 2nd already suffered from 
an' iw>| w of fa Mt hnt ionil aw ^ 
personal ambition in the promo- 
tion new financing techniques. 

He gave a warning: “It seems 
unduly optimistic not to expect 
this behavioural pattern to re- 
peat ftseff in London when the 
‘Big Bang* comes.” 

Mr Taylor attached three “dis- 
turbing trends” on the UJ5. bank- 
ing scenes. These were the trends 
toward debt-financed ‘‘‘mega- 
buck’* takeovers, the practice of 
rep i irebn stog dun*, and. the 
growth in popularity of the lever- 
aged management buy-out. 

These trends could lead to a 
dangerously hi g h reliance upon 
b orrowing as the chosen means 
to finance a business, he said. 

• Britain’s finance booses, 
which make the balk of instal- 
ment loans, are launching a 
ca mpai gn to explain and ju st if y 
their new National Credit Reg- 
ister, where detail* of personal 
borr o w e rs and their repayment 
record will be kept, David Las- 
ceOes writes. 


Banks without account charges 
‘winning customers from rivals’ 


BYCUVEWOLMAN 

THE BANKS which impose 
charges on personal current ac- 
counts have been steadily losing 
customers - including many of their 
best - to the banks which do not 

-Figures released yesterday by 
National Opinion Polls (NOP), 
based on an annual survey of 65,000 
people, suggest that the switch in 
the last two years by the Midland 
and TSB to free banking for ac- 
counts kept in credit, has been a 

highly successful marketing move. 

The figures cast doubt on claims 
by the other major clearing banks, 
particularly Barclays; that those 
customers who have moved their 
accounts have been their least prof- 
itable and attractive customers, 
with tow average balances and who 
come from the lower socio- 
economic groups. 


Of toe 1 1m current account 
holders who switched banks in the 
year to June, 55 per cent were from 
the upper sodo-economic groups, A, 
B, and C 1, the NOP survey indi- 
cates. This compares with a propor- 
tion of only 52 per cent of all cur- 
rent account holders from these 
groups. 

A total of 51 per cent of the 
switchers were aged below 35 years 
- and thus would have more years 
in future as 1”"^ customers — 
whereas that age group comprises 
only 37 per cent of all current ac- 
count holders. 

Figures showing the proportions 

of Customers hnldfng and using 

credit cards - *pnt l »> T criterion of 
their attractiveness to banks - also 
indicate that those switching to free 
banking are likely to be more 


profitable to the banks than the av- 
erage customer. 

In the year to June 1984, the pro- 
portion of current accounts at the 
charging banks was 85 per cent, the 
NOP statistics show. But their 
share of Dew accounts transferred 
from other banks was only 59 per 
cent. 

A year later, the market share of 
the charging banks ^ fallen to 60 
per cent, primarily because of the 
change to free banking by the Mid- 
land and TSB. 

Figures collected by NOP suggest 
that customers who switch in 
search cd free KaniAng are often 
disappointed. Over the last year, be- 
tween 35 and 45 per cent of custom- 
ers with free-if-m-credit banks have 
had to pay charges at least for one 
quarter because their accounts 
moved into the red. 


RUN-UP TO PRIVATISATION COSTS AIRLINE £120m 

British Airways polishes its image 


BY LYNTON McUUN 

BRITISH AIRWAYS (BA) has 
spent more than £120m on improv- 
ing its image in the run-up to priva- 
tisation. That emerged yesterday 
when Mr Cohn Marshall, chief ex- 
ecutive of the airline, announced 
“the most important campaign [BA] 
had ever mounted." 

British Airways launched the 
first stage of its pre-privatisation 
campaign with advertisements 
showing its staff as heroes and her- 
oines of a “caring" airline. The Gov- 
ernment intends to sell BA to the 
private sector next year. 

The campaign is aimed at fre- 
quent business travellers and at the 
leisure market The former are 
seen by BA as “seasoned, sophisti- 
cated and often prejudiced against 
British Airways.” The latter is 
viewed by British Airways as "less 
discerning and maybe seeking reas- 
surance” about safety. That was es- 
pecially true in the wake of the re- 
cent British Airtours 737 accident, 
which killed 55 people, the airline 
said yesterday. 


The campaign is part of the larg- 
er exercise by Mr Marshall to over- 
haul before privatisation what he 
has described as the "care-worn, 
rather doted image of an airline 
that offered an inadequate service 
to its customers.” 

He has authorised expenditure of 
Q20m on changing the imagt* of BA 
in the two and a half years since his 
appointment 

This might appear to be a lot of 
money,” he said, surrounded by 
spotlights in a television studio for 
the madia lanwrfi- The airline spent 
£30m a year on worldwide advertis- 
ing, a total of about £75m in two 
and a half years. 

In additio n "the total image 
change programme" had cost C45m, 
he said. That indndad aircraft 
paintwork and the corporate livery 
of the airline, covering vans, sta- 
tionery and assorted items, aircraft 
refurbishment and new un ifo rms 
for the staff. 

The latest phase of the publicity 
exercise involves a £5m advertising 


campaign, the biggest in the air- 
line's history. It is based on the air- 
line's policy of “putting people 
first." and started last night with a 
television commercial. 

The advertisements show airline 
staff flying as “supermen and su- 
perwomen" in their efforts to serve 
;rs. Saatchi & Saatchi 
ipton, the airline's advertising 
agency, developed the theme. 

Almost no marketing cliche was 
left unused at yesterday's glittering 
mwirn ipypch of the "caring airline” 
campaign. The eampnign is based 
on the proposition that “you are go- 
ing to notice a whole fresh attitude, 
a mw w armt h and friendliness in 
British Airways people from now 
on," the airline said. 

Mr Marshall insisted that “put- 
ting people first” was not just a 
marketing slogan. “It represents a 
state of mind required by all staff in 
BA.” The new attitude towards BA's 
customers was followed by the need 
for a new style of management, 
“then a change of image and a new 
corporate identity.” 


Shell to 
close 
bitumen 
refinery 

By Dominic Lawson 

SHELL is to cease manufacturing 
operations at its bitumen refinery 
at Ardrossan, Ayrshire, on the west 
coast of Scotland. Its move is a fur- 
ther step in the restructuring of the 
UK's oil refining industry. 

Last year Shell announced the 
closure of its Teesport refinery in 
the north-east of England, white in 
March this year the company said it 
planned to make 1,000 workers re- 
dundant at Stanlow, Cheshire, the 
largest of its UK refineries. 

Last year Shell UK lost about 
£35m on its oil refining and market- 
ing. Mr Robert Reid, the chairman 
of Shell UK said yesterday: “Unless 
we face up to the need for this res- 
tructuring, we will never make any 
money. We are in much better 
shape now.” 

Mr Reid said that in Shell’s pro- 
gramme of refinery closures "the 
unions have been first class in fac- 
ing up to the problems.” The Ar- 
drossan refinery, which processes 
heavy oil from Venezuela into bitu- 
men, employs 65 people. Only 15 
workers will be retained. They will 
be involved in the plant's continu- 
ing operations as a storage site for 
bitumen. 

Shell would not reveal yesterday 
how much it would save by halting 
refining work at Ardrossan, which 
has been loss-making for many 
years. Oil industry analysts thought 
savings would amount to at least 
Elm a year, however, Ardrossan 's 
throughput was 100,000 tonnes a 
year, compared with the total UK 
bitumen handling market of 1.0m 
tonnes a year. 

• The British Gas Corporation may 
develop new areas of business ac- 
tivity after it is privatised, Mr Chris 
Brieriey, the corporation's man- 
aging director for economic plan- 
ning, said yesterday. Mr Brieriey 
added that it might not be sensible 
to continue to impose on the priva- 
tised business the statutory duty to 
meet all reasonable demand for gas 
in the UK, since British Gas might 
not in the future be the only compa- 
ny licensed to supply gas in the UK. 



A comparison of stock Index futures. 


STOCK INDEX 
FUTURES 
CONTRACTS 

Initial 

Deposit* 

Maintenance 

Margin* 

Approximate 
Contract Value** 

Avg. Daily 
Volatility**’ 1 

Index Basis 

Value Line 
Index Futures 

$6,500 

$2,000 

$98,000 

$1,205 

1683 stocks 
unweighted 

Major Market 
Index Futures 

$1,750 

S500 

$25,000 

$338 

20 NYSE Stocks 
price-weighted 

S&P 500 

Index Futures 

S6.000 

$2^00 

S 92, 000 

51,005 

500 slocks 
capitl'n 
weighted 

NYSE Stock 
Index Futures 

$3,500 

51,500 

S 53,000 . 

$590 

all 1500+ NYSE 
stocks capitl'n 
weighted 


Some people think stock index futures 
are all alike. 

As the chart above demonstrates, there 
are major differences in the major contracts. 
And the differences can be important. 

For example, the stocks that make up 
the Value Line Index, and the way the index 
is calculated, make that contract highly 
volatile. Many people may find it too 
speculative for their needs. 

By contrast, the contract based on the 
Major Market Index is stable. That means 
the daily potential for loss is limited. But so 
is the daily potential for profit. 

The size of the S&P 500 contract 
makes it popular with large institutional 
investors. Individuals may prefer something 
more affordable. 

Which brings us to NYSE Stock Index 
Futures from the New York Futures. Exchange. 

With NYSE Stock Index Futures, the 


daily potential is substantial. The volatility 
is manageable. The cost is affordable. And 
unlike the others, these contracts are based 
on the NYSE Composite Index — the only 
complete measure of activity at the New 
Yxk Stock Exchange. 

All stock index futures involve a 
certain degree of risk. So they’re not for 
everybody. But we think anybody can see 
the differences between diem. 

Because even in black and white, an 
apple doesn’t look like an orange. 

NYSE STOCK INDEX FUTURES 

j NYFE, Att: A. Hansen, 20 Broad St, NY, NY 10005 1 
I I’ve made the comparison, and NYSE Stock Index 
| Futures look good to me. Please semi more information. 

Name 


Address. 


City State Zip 

I>ay Telephone i ) 

Investor □ Broker □ u-rw.tw.:.’ 


"Additional deposit and maintenance margin may be required by your brokerage firm. 
**As of April 2ft, [985. Subject io market changes. 

•♦•Average Daily Range, 1984. Source: Data Resources, Inc. 


"WOWWTOflK FUTURES EXCHANGE WC 


NYFE 


New tak 
Futures Exchange 
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Household appliances 


Whirlpool streamlines for a new thrust 


The American giant is going international. Terry Dodsworth reports 


BILL MAROHN Is vice presi- 
dent of the kitchen products 
group at Whirlpool, the UR. 
household equipment manufac- 
turer. When he goes on a tour 
of a plant his correct business 
suit stands out amidst the over- 
alls. Yet no one seems to notice 
the difference. As he skirts 
around the clanking machinery 
at Findlay, Ohio, trading first 
names and handshakes, you 
would think the next door neigh- 
bour had dropped in for a chat. 

Up to a couple of years ago, 
Marohn used to be head of 
production at Findlay, so his 
f amili arity with the people in 
the plant is no accident. Yet 
the ease of communication 
between different ranks in the 
workforce is not left to chance 
either. “ We have a very exten- 
sive communications pro- 
gramme," says Jay van den 
Berg, division vice president 
“ We have a newsletter, we send 
out around 10 letters a year to 
people at home, and twice a year 
I hold a meeting with everyone 
in the plant." 

Meticulous shopfloor manage- 
ment is just one element of the 
technique that has gone into 
making Whirlpool one of the 
two largest U-S. companies in 
its sector, and a powerful can- 
didate to challenge Japanese 
competitors at home and 
abroad (see below). Across the 
range of its activities, the group 
displays many of the charac- 
teristics which are often said to 
have disappeared from the mid 


western industrial belt in the 
last decade of crisis — the care- 
fully paternalistic attitude to 
the workforce, the serious 
approach to work, and, not least, 
the deadly competitiveness. 

Indeed, the problems that 
blighted the industrial territory 
which surrounds Findlay in the 
area around Lake Erie seem to 
have largely by-passed the com- 
pany. Since Whirlpool opened 
its Findlay plant IS years ago, 
it has scarcely had a down year. 
Output has gone up steadily, 
investment has grown to around 
SSOm in total, and the number 
of jobs has risen from nothing 
to around 2,000. 

The group as a whole has 
grown in step. At a time of 
rapid consolidation in the U.S. 
white goods industry, it has 
emerged on an equal footing 
with General Electric at the top 
of the market 

Whirlpool Is believed to have 
a considerable lead in the wash- 
ing machine market, with more 
than a 40 per cent share, leaving 
GE trailing with 15 to 20 per 
cent and Maytag and White 
Consolidated with about 15 per 
cent each. The company can 
mare or less match GHTs 80 per 
cent slice of the refrigerator 
business, where White comes a 
close third with about 25 per 
cent. 

However, it lags in the dish- 
washer business, where it has 
about 13 per cent compared 
with GE’s 30 per cent Second 



Bill Marotui: handshakes 


place here Is held by Design 
and Manufacturing, a private 
company. 

Whirlpool has been a cash 
machine for years — in the last 
three alone it has carried be- 
tween $3 10m and 9418m of 
liquid funds in its balance sheet, 
while its long term debts have 
never counted for more than 
861m. In 1984 it generated earn- 
ings of 8190m compared with 
S59m in 1975, from sales that 
have grown from $L3bn to 
$3bn. 

Indeed, in some ways. Whirl- 
pool’s solid virtues have worked 
against it. According to a recent 
study of corporate tax avoid- 
ance in the U.S., it is one of the 


very few companies to have 
paid anything close to the statu- 
tory 46 per cent rate in the last 
few years. 

Whirlpool has achieved its 
present dominance by aiming 
itself squarely at the mainline 
market of Middle America. It 
came into being as a supplier 
to Sears, Roebuck, the world's 
largest retail chain, a company 
which, by definition, is one of 
the most' sensitive guides to the 
needs of the U.S. mass market 
Whirlpool’s electric washing 
machines, eventually marketed 
under its own name as well as 
Sears’, set it on the map in the 
first half of this century- 

Since the 1950s, however, 
Whirlpool has broadened its 
base, expanding steadily 
through acquisitions to give 
itself a product range en- 
compassing washing machines, 
dryers, cooking equipment and 
dishwashers. 

A brief flirtation with tele- 
vision manufacturing came to 
an end when it sold its Arkansas 
plant to Sanyo of Japan in the 
mid-1970s, and it has since con- 
centrated on the kitchen. It is 
currently trying to buy the 
KitchenAid appliance company 
from Dart & Kraft, a deal which 
is being Investigated by the 
anti-trust authorities. 

In its drive for growth over 
the last three decades. Whirl- 
pool developed the reputation 
of being primarily an aggressive 
marketing company. But the last 


few years have seen a significant 
shift of emphasis towards 
strengthening its manufacturing 
base. 

Its 1984 annual report, sub- 
headed “ Assuring the com- 
petitive edge," and larded with 
details of an ambitious five-year 
expansion plan, underlines the 
new thinking. It reveals a com- 
pany which has become keenly 
aware of a competitive environ- 
ment in which it will have to 
ensure that its manufacturing 
costs are in tine with inter- 
national standards. 

The first aspect of the current 
strategy is a S600m capital ex- 
penditure programme aimed at 
a sweeping reorganisation of the 
factories. 

Several products, such as 
commercial ice-makers, have 
been dropped, and some facili- 
ties closed down, but along- 
side this streamlining, the com- 
pany is restructuring its plants 
to consolidate operations which 
have sometimes been spread 
around a number of facilities. 
Findlay, for example, has now 
taken on all the cooker range 
production. 

The modernisation that has 
gone alongside this programme 
is eating up cash — last year the 
company spent $134m on new 
plant and equipment, almost 
twice the rate of depreciation. 
But Whirlpool says it was neces- 
sary because some plants were 
operating at high efficiency 
while others were “ under- 
utilised, too old to be competi- 
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Confronting the challenge from Japan and Korea 
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TUCKED away in Whirlpool's 
1984 annual report was a 
little-noticed reference to an 
effort to "consolidate exist- 
ing international activities 

and explore new ventures.” 
What this means is that the 
company is looking very 
closely at both Europe and 
the Far East for expansion or 
acquisitions — indeed, it has 

had teams scouring both 
areas to assess the various 
possibilities. 

The overseas push is part 
of Whirlpool’s answer to the 
criticism that the company 
ting continued to flourish 
because It is in one of the few 
established sectors of UR. 
industry that have not come 
- y e t— - u nder serious attack 
from Japan. It has plants In 


Brazil and exports some of Its 
products, but it has limited 
international experience, and 
up to now it has been pro- 
tected at home by a product 
line — relatively capacious 
washing machines, dish- 
washers and cookers — where 
far eastern competitors have 
little manufacturing experi- 
ence in their home markets. 

Indeed, in the one area 
where the Japanese and 
Koreans have entered the 
market in a big way-micro- 
wave ovens — Whirlpool, like 
the rest of tbe 118. industry, 
has suffered heavily. Today, 
far eastern producers control 
more than half the UR. micro- 
wave market There are now 
signs that these overseas 


companies, which have begun 
to take a sizeable chunk of 
the peripheral markets for 
final! washers and cookers, 
are preparing to expand into 
the core sectors controlled by 
the UR. groups. The Euro- 
peans, too, are intensifying 
their attack on the U.S. 
market 

Electrolux, the dynamic 
Swedish-based group, is 
already active via Zanussi 
and Its other brands. But the 
Industry at largo believes it 
has considerable consolidation 
to undertake In Europe before 
it can be viewed as a major 
threat in the UR. 

More pressing Is the recent 
entry by Matsushita of Japan. 
It recently started testing the 


water with a full range of 
major appliances, mostly 
made in Canada, and bearing 
tbe Panasonic brand name. 
Already tbe biggest Japanese 
company In the UR. market, 
e tching up $3bn In sales last 
year, Matsushita is seen as a 
bellwether for other potential 
competitors from Japan. 

As well as microwave ovens, 
Sanyo is already bui ldin g 
refrigerators In the U.SL, and 
Sharp is (exploring the possi- 
bilities in other major appli- 
ance sectors. 

The potential . challe nge 
posed by the Far East manu- 
facturers has already led to 
some adaptation at Whirl- 
pool. In factory manage- 
ment, for example, its new 


emphasis on inventory 
control owes a lot to 
Japanese practices, which 
created a higher level of 
awareness in the company. 

Ma nuf acturing abroad may 
become another element in 
the group's defensive 
strategy, partly to hit back 
in the home market of 
potential competitors, and 
partly to establish a clearer 
understanding of their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

“ There is no question that 
the market is becoming more 
international,** says Whirl- 
pool’s BUI Marohn. "More 
and more when we are 
developing new products we 
think about bow to make 
them saleable overseas.** 


tive, or otherwise were not well 
equipped for top-quality, cost- 
efficient, high-volume produc- 
tion.” 

It expects to achieve a 15 per 
cent reduction in manufactur- 
ing space, along with a 
significant reduction in employ- 
ment and “ other direct costs 
for comparable production 
levels.” 

The second line or action 
bears directly on productivity. 
In reorganising manufacturing, 
says Marohn, the group has 
adopted two different 
approaches, depending on the 
characteristics of the line of 
products involved. 

In the company’s Clyde 
plant, for instance, where it 
makes its washing machines, 
“we have gone for a whole 
new product design together 
with the automated factory 
approach.” The previous wash- 
ing machine design was 30 years 
old. The new one is aimed at 
reducing manufacturing energy 
costs and scrap, while easing 
production by an ** inside-out ’* 
assembly process. 

Findlay is an example of an 
alternative approach, says 
Marohn, where “ we thought we 
had a product design with which 
we could be happy. So we de; 
tided to automate various 
aspects of production in a more 
incremental approach to auto- 
mation.” 

One example of the impact of 
the Findlay methods is the 
cooker cabinet line, which has 
been converted from manual to 
automated production in a move 
that has reduced labour time 
by around 70 per cent, increased 
unit production by 35 per cent 
an hour, cut scrap costs by more 
than 75 per cent, and doubled 
overall productivity as 


measured by cabinets produced 
per employee/hour. 

Findlay has also concen- 
trated on trimming the carrying 
cost of its inventories. On the 
metal presses, the method ot 
changing over the dies has been 
modified so that it takes a 
matter -of minutes rather than 
hours, keeping inventory more 
strictly in tine with demand. A 
new machine which makes 
intricate plastic parts from 
moulds which are changed auto- 
matically is also just coming on 
stream. , 

According to Jerry Wein- 
stein, director of manufacturing 
engineering, the division has 
doubled its inventory turns— a 
measure of the total cost of 
products against the average 
ann ual inventory level — In the 
last five years. “We now turn 
our inventory about 38 times a 
year. We were only half that 
five years ago.” he says. 

The third element of Whirl- 
pool’s competitive drive is to 
convince the workforce that all 
these changes are necessary. 
The investments in automation 
clearly threaten some types of 
jobs — indeed, the number of 
total employees has come down 
from 27,000 in 1974 to 22,000 
last year. 

Whirlpool has tackled the 
challenge of shop floor manage- 
ment with a blend of methods 
which appears to fall some- 
where between a more tradi- 
tional type of benevolent 
paternalism and a modern style 
of participative management. 

On the one hand, a great 
deal of time is spent on develop- 
ing a kind of “ family ” atmos- 
phere in the Findlay plant, 
using birthday parties, special 
social events,^ or photographs 


and personality stories in the 
componv newspaper. 

At the same time, mana- 
gers are expected to pay 
f great deal of attention to 
communications. s ?K rv “f2 
are made responsible for 
channelling information on a 
regular doily basis to the people 
thev manage six times a year;, 
they also hold formal meet inw 
on work practices and 
and van den Berg himself has 
two sessions a year with 
one in the plant to discuss the 
state of the business. At present 
this may be a somewhat top- 
down approach, but the develop 
meat of quality cycles is 
beginning to generate more 
ideas from the shop floor. 

Whirlpool’s aim is to turn 
this five-year drive for a 
stronger competitive base into 
a $lbn increase in sales to $4bn. 
This will be no mean feat at 
a time of comparatively low 
inflation, and the company is 
likely to rely on acquisitions 
for a considerable part of the 
growth. 

It is also depending on the 
steady maturing of the baby 
boom generation. Over the next 
five years, these demographic 
factors are expected to lead to 
the shipment of 35 per cent 
more appliances than in the 
previous five. 

If the industry behaves 
according to plan, and expands 
at such a rate, it will inevitably 
act like a magnet to new com- 
petitors, particularly to the kind 
of overseas competition which 
has wrecked such havoc in other 
basic U.S. industries. The expec- 
tation of this intensifying com- 
petition is why Whirlpool has 
its new efficiency plan — and why 
the uro examine is so imoortant 


Krupp engineering for excellence 


Geodetic surveying 
using Krupp-builf antennas. 


Getting 
the drift. 


The Earth’s continents are con- 
stantly on the move. Radio tele- 
scopes are monitoring their drift. 
Thanks to the extraordinary 
precision with which Krupp builds 
such special antennas measure- 
ment variations are kept to a 
minimal 7 mm over 1,000 km* 

Trained on fixed stars to an accuracy 
of one thousandth of a degree they 
provide vital information on conti- 
nental 1 drift and seismic activity in 
earthquake zones. 

Sited 400 km north of the Arctic Cirde 
at Troms 0 in Norway is 0SCAT, a 



special antenna used for investigat- 
ing polar light and the sun’s influence 
on the seasons. 

Some 4,000 km further south, on a 
mountain top in Spain's Sierra 
Nevada, a 30-m antenna picks up 
signals from the Milky Way. 

At Usingen near Frankfurt, the West 
German PIT, Deutsche Bundespost, 
operates an earth station featuring 
two 140-tonne parabolic antennas 
for worldwide TV transmissions. 
Krupp played a significant role in 
these antenna projects. 

Krupp antenna engineering lends a 
hand in many other areas too. For 
example, in ihe search for and 
exploration of mineral deposits, in 
pollution control and in command 
stations for spacecraft. 

Creative dialogue is our spring- 
board. Krupp engineers work in dose 
partnership with customers seeking 
solutions to the problems that touch 
us all. 

We provide the advanced engineer- 
ing materials, faalities and systems 
needed for speedy and sustained 
economic progress. 

Krupp. A tradition of progress. 


* For mare information on Krupp antennas 
contact Krupp Industrietachnik GmbH, 
Franz-Skhvbert-S(r. 1-3, 

D-4100 Dunburg 14. 
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THE ARTS 


la British broadcasting work- 
ing " superlatively well " 7 
John Mortimer, qc, television 
scnpt-wnter and inventor of 
Rumpole, thinks so. Ia the BBC 
"one of the great institutions 
of the Western world’" Sir 
Huw Wheldon, OBR, MC, for- 
mer director of BBC Television, 
sa r s so. Does the quality of 
broadcasting in Britain •‘remain 
extremely high"? According to 
the minister responsible for 
broadcasting, the Rt Hon Doug- 
las Hurd, CBE, MP, it does. Is 
the BBC “ that most marvellous 
specimen of the species"? So 
says Les Brown, editor-in-chief 
of the American magazine 
“ Ch an nels of Communication.'* 
By the last day of the Royal 
Television Society Convention 
m Cambridge last week, so 
many compliments bad been 
showered upon British broad- 
casters, so much flattery poured 
on their heads — mainly by 
British broadcasters the mse lves, 
though with contributions from 
a h andf ul of anglophile Ameri- 
cans— that one began to wonder 
why they did not have done 
with it and simply declare 
themselves perfect 

Having noted an attitude 
bordering on contempt for 
popular television at' last 
month's Edinburgh Inter- 
national Television Festival I 
was interested to find a subtly 
contrasting atmosphere at Cam- 
bridge. Disdain for mass tastes 
was a$ strong as ever. In the 
televised debate at the 
Cambridge Union on the first 
night Paul Johnson spoke for 
the motion "That this house 

“ It was rather like a 
comedian get ting riipap 
laughs at a weekend bouse 
party by telling jokes 
about Gasworks Terrace ” 


believes the BBC should accept 
advertising " — a suggestion 
which he seemed to support 
largely out of a spiteful dislike 
for the Corporation — and his 
opposer, John Mortimer, 
declared with hauteur: “ Mr 
Johnson is really calling to you 
in the dulcet tones of Mr Leslie 
Crowther [presenter of The 
Price Is Bight] to "Come on 
down!" Come on down to the 
Teasmade and the Carmen 
Rollers." The superdlions 
deliberation which Mr Mortimer 
loaded on to those brand names 
won an approving roar of scorn- 
ful laughter from television’s 
assembled bigwigs: it was rather 
like a comedian getting cheap 
laughs from a weekend house 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Praise be the duopoly 


party by telling gags about 
Gasworks Terrace. 

The keynote of the conven- 
tion was complacency. Again 
and again we beard that mock- 
modest phrase “ Britain has the 
least worst television in the 
world,” a claim which sounded 
increasingly odd as the results 
trickled back from the Prix 
Italia, Europe’s leading broad- 
casting festival, revealing that 


sation of BBCl but also re- 
marked that no matter what 
the British authorities might 
try to do to wnitm^n regula- 
tion of television, technology 
would run ahead of them 
On the Same day Mr Murdoch 
announced a new link between 
his own News International 
company and Groups Bruxelles 
Lambert, main shareholders in 
Radio T£16 Luxembourg. To- 


th® top television prizes had all gather they will investigate 
been won by other countries, both terrestrial and satellite 
That alone is not. of course, a 


broadcasting, one idea being an 
English language service 
beamed direct into British 
homes from a French satellite. 

On the previous day we had 

fmrtt ■ n ■ “w - heard the surprise announce- «»».. ~**m*,o ««« 

beea ment that the Irish government World on BBC2, a sitcom and 

in tills column. had approved a £ 300 m project 


condemnation of British tele- 
vision. By world standards the 
broad spectrum of our tele- 
vision actually is umimaiiy im- 
pressive. a fact which has 


The belief that the present 
nannies of British broadcasting 
know best and That disaster 
would ensue if we were allowed 
to go down to the end of the 
town without them — if choice 
in television were as free as Jn 
newspapers or books or live 
entertainment — emerged most 
dramatically from the session 
called “The TJ.S. View.” While 
Americans Les Brown and 
Robert MacNeil heaped more 
praise on Britain’s duopoly. 
Charles Bon an of America’s 
Turner Broadcasting read out 
the choices on British television 
between 8.00 and 9.00 that night 
(Dynasty, on BBCl, local cur- 
rent affairs and Gardeners’ 


column. 

But it Is one thing for an out- 
sider to express admiration and 
another thing for the television 
people themselves to produce 
such a chorus of self-adulation. 
Could there be rather more to 
it than met the eye? Indeed 
there could. Edinburgh is tradi- 
tionally the stamping ground 
for young radical producers and 
independents whereas the Cam- 
bridge Convention, organised 
by the RTS, a body started in 
1927 by engineers, has become 
the biennial event for the 
grandees of BBC and ITV. 
King’s College Hall is turned 
into the world’s most classy 
canteen for the duration, and 
you are less likely to find your- 
self rubbing shoulders with, a 
research assistant or a producer 
than with a managing director 
or a programme controller. 

The hubris emanating last 
week from these top men was 
surely an over-anxious reaction 
to having just lived through 
one of the most troubled 
periods in the history of British 
broadcasting: the BBC's fight 
for the licence fee, ITVs sud- 
denly reduced advertising 
income, the Real Lives row, the 
ME> revelations and above all 
the appointment of the Peacock 
Committee to consider the pro- 
posal that the BBC should take 
advertising. This idea frightens 
the moguls of ITV, who would 
lose their monopoly, just as 
much as it appals the gentle- 
men of the BBC who would 
lore their amateur status. Nor 
is that their only worry. 

Though mutual admiration 
was certainly the main occupa- 
tion, events did include one or 
two significant indications of 
the way a wind of change Is 
beginning to gust through tele- 
vision which could blow away 
the duopoly. One session was 
devoted to a videotaped Inter- 
view with Rupert: Murdoch who 
not only called for the privati- 


for a satellite broadcasting 
system with a footprint stretch- 
ing from the eastern seaboard 
of the U.S. to Western Europe. 
This, it seems, might also offer 
British viewers satellite services 
before any British satellite goes 
into operation. There was 
speculation, too, about the pre- 
cise date when American Ted 
Turner will start beaming his 
24-hour satellite news service 
into Britain: soon was the 
unanimous belief. 

Despite all this the tone of 
self-satisfaction scarcely wav- 
ered. As events proceeded it 
became distressingly clear that 
the members of the duopoly are 
entirely confident of their 
ability and divine right to 
decide what's best for British 
viewers and give it to them. In 
an excellent “ hypothetical ” 
about terrorism and television 
organised by Granada producer 
Brian Lapping, who has fre- 
quently produced such " let’s 
pretend” exercises on televi- 
sion. using the people who 
would actually be involved in a 
real crisis, it was enlightening 
and horrifying to discover the 
readiness of British broad- 
casters to abandon the indepen- 
dence of the fourth estate when 
the going got rough and 
"Phone Charles" for instruc- 
tions, whether Charles was in 
the government or in Whitehall. 

Only one man repeatedly 
voiced on television’s behalf 
today’s version of the belief ex- 
pressed by Times editor John 
Delane who said in 1851 "The 
Press lives by disclosures.” The 
duty of the reporter to pursue 
the public’s right to know was 
championed solely by Paul 
Friedman, representative of 
America’s ABC network news. 
He was as incredulous as I was 
when one BBC representative 
actually agreed to a police re- 
quest to pore as one of them. 


“In the end I realised 
that when a British 
broadcaster talks about 
‘ choice * he means ‘ choice 
among the sort of things 
I like ’ . . ” 


an American game show on 
ITV.Wftat the Papers Say and 
A Week in Politics on C4) and 
the 26 choices in one American 
city including documentaries, 
sport, news, movies, and a hook 
programme. 

Again and again that com- 
parison was used subsequently 
as " proof " that “ more means 
worse” even though it clearly 
indicated a far wider choice for 
American viewers. In the end 
I realised that when a British 
broadcaster talks about 
"choice” he actually means 
" choice among the sort of 
things that I like: single plays, 
current affairs and opera.” 
Show him a list Including I 
Lone Lucy, five popular movies, 
sport and rock music and be 
will sneeiingly it as 

“no Choice.” 

In the end the whole affair 
put me in mind of a couple of 
landed aristocrats polishing a 
pair of vintage Rolls-Royces. 
"How are we going to get the 
peasants to pay to come in our 
beautiful cars?” muses the 
first. "I think Til levy a poll 
tax, then they can ride about 
whenever they like — provided 
they go where Tm going.” 

" ni put a tax on everything 
in the company store.” says the 
second. " Then they won’t even 
notice they’re paying for it, hut 
they’ll still have to go where 
Tm going.” 

What neither old gentleman 
notices is that they are being 
watchd from the shadows by the 
peasants sitting in their own 
Ford Escorts. 


V.- § 

Dejanice/Lucca ^ 

William Weaver 


The composer Alfredo Cata- 
ni was a near-contemporary 
: Puccini, bat he began his 
ireer more rapidly, and thus 
hen Puccini was still a 
udent at the Milan Conserva- 
ry, Catalanl's Dejanice — the 
imposeris third opera — was 
ring performed at La Scala. 
} Catalani's dismay, his 
lunger colleague [like Cata- 
ni, a native of the musical 
ty of Lucca) soon caught up; 
id in the space of a decade, 
lccini’s towering gifts, his 
license successes, had vir- 
ally wiped Catalans off the 
usical map. 

Shy, sickly (he died In 1893. 
;ed 39), Catalani during his 
retime and after his death 
ways had loyal friends and 
ipporters. Toscanini in the 
ad. And his music— when we 
■e able to hear it— is always 
ijoyable, usually tasteful, 
ell-made. Its only fault is that 
lacks real distinction; it ia 
tod, but not great Despite 
e efforts of his fans, Catalan! 
ems doomed to remain a foot- 
le in the history of Italian 
era, while Puccini — whom he 


came to dislike intensely — is a 
whole, glorious chapter. 

Lucca, their joint birthplace, 
has always had a special 
partiality for Catalani, the 
underdog; and the city long 
bore a grudge against its most 
famous musical son. The animus 
was returned, and once Puccini 
left Lucca (with a friend's 
wife), he never lived there 
again. The programme of the 
brief autumn opera reason at 
the lovely little neo-classical 
Teatro del Giglio naturally 
includes a Puccini opera, Tosco; 
but the gala opening earlier this 
month was a revival of 
Dejanice, musing from Kalian 
opera-houses for over half a 
century. 

A live hearing of the piece 
is not going to reverse the ver- 
dict of history. Writing to his 
mother, the 25-year-old Puccini 
reported. “ people aren’t very 
excited about it But I say that 
artistically speaking, it's a 
beautiful rhfog ..." I think 
this is a fair report on the 
Lucca reception. It was impos- 
sible not to enjoy some of title 
colourful, pseudo-Oriental music 


(the story is set in Syracuse in 
the 4th century BC) especially 
for the dances. But Catalani was 
not a great inventor of tunes; 
the orchestra is always more 
interesting than the voices. Still, 
the last-act trio (tenor hero, and 
two sopranos, one a good girl, 
one a bad girl) was affecting. 
Unfortunately, an earlier duet 
between the two women was cut, 
perhaps because the interpreter 
of the title role was a last- 
minute replacement for the 
ailing Olivia Stapp. 

This Dejanice was the beau- 
tiful young Carla Basto, who 
revealed a warm, flexible voice, 
perhaps just a shade tight for 
the part; she was a good foil 
for the Argelia of Maria Luisa 
Garbato, who sang with suitable 
purity of tone and . welcome 
precision both in enunciation 
and intonation. The Admeto of 
Ottavio Garaventa lacked 
impetus and charm. The bari- 
tone Rend Massis (Dardano) 
and the bass Carlo Zardo (Lab- 
daco), though not oatstanding, 
were more at ease vocally. The 
chorus (coop. Artis ti del Coro. 


Assodati) was numerous and 
vigorous. The newly-formed 
orchestra of the Teatro del 
Giglio, used also for symphonic 
concerts, is promising, but the 
brass — prominent in Catalini’s 
orchestration— was not always 
up to the assignment Jan 
Latham Koenig showed with his 
conducting of Puccini's Edgar 
at Montepolciano two years ago 
his feeling for music of tills 
period, and he led a totally con- 
vinced performance; things 
moved at the right pace; obvi- 
ously he drew the best from all 
of his forces. 

Aldo Trionfo’s staging was. 
for the most part idiomatic. 
The dances were a problem, and 
it cannot be said that the 
choreographer Anna . Maria 
Vitali really solved it nor were 
Giorgio Panni’s costumes a help; 
(Why should the heterae be 
dressed as if for Mg Fair Lady , 
while everyone - else was wear- 
ing more or less conventional 
BC-Greek costume?) Panni's 
sets were more successful; and 
all in all, the production was 
pleasant to look at as it was 
pleasant to hear. 


The Murderers/Cottesloe 

Michael Coveney 


“We’ve felt crippled since 
tiie Cottesloe closed” said Sir 
Peter Hall at the below- 
mentioned ceremony. Be then 
cut the red tape, diplomatically 
slapped both tne GLC and Lord 
Cottesloe an the back and we 
all barged back into the little 
black box for what turned out 
to be a thoroughly gripping, 
scrupulously well presented and 
low-key provocative new play 
by Daniel Momin set in East 
Belfast in the early 1970s. 

Alison Chitty's design of 
beer crate building blocks, 
ominously projected unchanging 
dates of 1690 and 1972 and 
overblown silk screen mon- 
archist pound note icon is the 
perfect setting for a Protestant 
drinking club in which the 
politically vacillating Tommy 
(Ewan Stewart), newly returned 
from across the water, seeks 
revenge, or at least explanation, 
for his father’s murder. 

Unfashionably, the piece is 
restricted to the Ulster loyalist 
social background, with fired-off 
insults against the IRA Repub- 
licans and a sort of inverted 
O'Casey glee in its stage evoca- 
tion of a comically inter-related 
but confusedly motivated com- 
munity. The hardline activist 
Sam (Patrick Drury) bemoans 
the fact that they are losing the 
province not to the IRA but to 
Westminster. This remains a 


political distinction little under- 
stood by many of us in England, 
and it is given eloquent 
dramatic exposition. 

The wrong man is dragged in 
and subjected by the gang to 
a most gruesome] y violent 
hi'/iitiation: stripped naked, old 
Pat (Michael O’Hagan) has his 
face smashed by a glass, his ribs 
stuck by a knife, his abdomen 
kicked by a chorus of pounding 
feeL Not a pretty sight. The 
interval; then, unexpectedly, 
even more evidence of atrocity 
in the same direction. 

While Peter Gill’s production 
may not amount to a family 
show, it certainly takes hold 
as a convincing unreported 
scenario leading to the suspen- 
sion of Stormont in 1972. “I 
want Ulster to stay British, 
because British is best ” is one 
apostrophised line, and the 
challenge in many ways of the 
play is to our easy assumption 
that British nationalism is 
rooted in republican dissension. 
The play is thus genuinely 
controversial, and ends on a 
classically lyrical Gill semi- 
colon with a committed “ Prod ” 
(Lorcan Cranitch) arguing the 
long-term issues with the in- 
cestuously inclined Tommy. 

It is all done with admirable 
sensitivity and discretion, even 
if I did find Ewan Stewart 
distinctly under-expressive in 
the main role. Andrew Byatt 



Michael O’Hagan 


AJssutir Muir 


and Daniel Webb provide not- 
ably interesting and well-ob- 
served performances in a play 
that Is fascinating, subversive 
and, most important of all, on 
the side of illumination through 


freshly dramatised experience. 
The Cottesloe is back in busi- 
ness with, you might say. 
a vengeance, and Peter Gill 
renewed as a creative director. 
Not before time. 


Sir Peter regains a limb 


With a fanfare of trumpets 
the National Theatre welcomed 
back into action its third, and 
smallest stage on Monday when 
the Cottesloe reopened after a 
five-month closure. For direc- 
tor Sir Peter Hall its absence 
had been a searing experience 
— ■“ like losing a limb.” 

The Cottesloe had been 
elosed because of the cash 
crisis at the National Theatre. 
It had received only a 1.96 per 
cent increase in subsidy, to 
£6-7m. from the Arts Council 
for 1985-86, which meant a 
financial shortfall of fl.lm. To 
make good the deficit the 
National was forced to reduce 
its workforce by 92 (out of 
700) and to close (he Cottesloe. 
which costs £750,000 a year to 
run, but because of its tiny size, 
prodaces only £250,000 in box 
office revenue. 


A grant of £875.000 from the 
GLC has enabled the National 
to open the Cottesloe again for 
another six months, but its 
future is far from secure. Every- 
thing depends upon the level of 
subsidy the National receives 
from the Arts Council In 1986- 
87. It needs to rise appreciably, 
for 198666 is the last year in 
which the National gets aid 
from the GLC — £798,000 on top 
of the special grant for the 
Cottesloe. 

The National Should know its 
fate by December, but there is 
no indication that the new 
Minister for the Arts Mr 
Richard Luoe, will be able to 
produce enough extra cash to 
made good the loss of the 
Metropolitan councils, like the 
GLC. and also provide an 
increase in basic support in line 
with inflation. 


The first guess from the Arts 
Council suggests a marginal 
2 per cent or so rise in the 
general subsidy, and a sum to 
make good the loss of the Mets 
which will be higher than the 
original £ 16 m promised by the 
Government but far less than 
the £34ra the Arts Council has 
requested. , 

So Monday's celebration 
could be the last at the National 
for some time. Sir Peter was 
full of good news. Attendances 
at the Olivier and the Lyttelton 
during the summer bad been 
the best in the theatre’s history 
■—well over 90 per cent— and 
there had been a good return 
from the West End transfer of 
Guys and Dolls. The transfer 
of The Mysteries, the last pro- 
duction at the Cottesloe before 
its closure, to the Lyceum had 
been a critical and popular 


success, but had not produced 
any extra income. 

The Cottesloe is opening with 
a nine-week season of new 
plays developed in Peter Gill's 
workshop. The first The 
Murderers by Daniel Momin, is 
reviewed here. The next pro- 
duction. after the burst of new 
works, is The Cherry Orchard, 
which comes out of the 
McKellen/Petherbridge actors 
group. 

The National is pushing 
harder to gain more commercial 
sponsorship to make good the 
loss of GLC aid, but even its 
successes here, its better box 
office (which brings in around 
half of its income) and its 
profitable transfers, can never 
make good its need for subsidy. 
Next year’s crisis could make 
1985 look like a gnat's bite. 

Antony Thorncroft 


New York City Ballet/Taormina 


Freda Pitt 


Those wishing to catch the 
New York City Ballet in 
Europe this summer had to go 
either to one of two Spanish 
seaside resorts or to Taormina, 
where the arts festival closed 
in early September with two 
performances by the group of 
IS dancers which attracted the 
largest audiences of the music 
and dance section. 

Despite the disappointment 
of the redacuon in numbers, 
the dancers brought a brand of 
all-out dancing that provided a 
heart-lifting conclusion to the 
whole festival. The two pro- 
grammes— of which I saw the 
first and a run-through of both 
— were skilfully constructed to 
show the many facets of Balan- 
chine's work, from the daring 
austerities of Agon to the zippy 
entertainment of Who Cares? 
by way of the grandeur of the 
Nutcracker grand pas de deux 
(without variations) and the 
less grand Tchaikovsky of 
AUegro Brillante. which 
opened the first. all-Balanchine 
programme. The second pro- 
gramme . . included Peter 
Martins’s Calcium Light Night, 
danced by Heather Watts and 
Jock Soto. These were two of 
the three principals appearing 
at Taormina, where SO dancers 
had originally been announced, 
under the personal manage- 
ment of Peter Martins. In the 
end, Martins preferred to stay 
at home, the family being 


represented by his son, Nilas, 
a promisingly bouncy corps de 
ballet member. 

Heather Watts has grown in 
stature as an artist in the last 
few years. She has the neces- 
sary openness and pliancy of 
movement for the hair-raising 
complexities of the Rubies pas 
de deux, the presence and pre- 
cision for Nutcracker and the 
throw-away charm for Who 
Cares? Sean La very, too, who 
partnered Watts in Nutcracker 
and the Gershwin ballet, now 
looks at his peak as dancer and 
artist Even at the rehearsal. 
It was evident that Martins’s 
mantle had fallen on his 
Apollo. Greek gods look at 
home on the ancient Taormina 
stage, so Apollo (still in its 
truncated form) carried a 
particular authority there. 

It is 20 years since the com- 
pany (then in full) came to 
Italy. In the meantime surro- 
gate Balanchine has held the 
field, so pan of the audience 
found it as difficult to adjust to 
the genuine article as someone 
who habitually drinks coffee 
substitutes does when faced 
with the real thing. Also, 
American showbiz is looked on 
askance by much of tbe Italian 
intelligentsia, with the result 
that Who Cares? received little 
applause from the front rows, 
although the dancers were at 
their most engagingly high- 
spirited in it, from the opening 


Bidin' mv time for five young 
men to the fireworks-for-all of 
I’ve Got Rhythm. Melinda Roy’s 
serene' and beautifully stylish 
I’ll Build a Staircase to Paradise 
stays in the mind, as also Watts 
and Laveiy in the intense The 
Man I Love p as de deux and 
the loose-limbed ease of Leslie 
Roy and Peter Frame in 
Embraceable You. Frame also 
performed ‘s Wonderful, with 
jaunty Stacy Caddell:, this is the 
right title for Frame, who 
always looks as if he thoroughly 
enjoys dancing, even when, as 
in Agon, his all-American sunny 
smile has to be banished. 

While 13 dancers represent 
a bare remnant of New York 
City Ballet, eight dancers con- 
stitute the whole of Murray 
Louis's company, which 
appeared a week earlier. They 
nevertheless commanded the 
Taormina stage without diffi- 
culty. Louis is much in demand 
on the Continent: his Schubert. 
in which the choreography 
matches the “Trout” Quintet 
without subservience, is going 
into the Paris Opera Ballet 
repertory next year, and an 
Italian tour is on the horizon. 
Enterprisingly, the Taormina 
Festival commissioned a new 
work for him. The Station, to 
Kurt Weill music from 
Dreigroschenoper and Maha- 
gonny, turned out a tellingly 
dramatic piece, with a group of 


would-be travellers at a 
German railway station 
between the wars convincingly 
representing a time of deca- 
dence. uncertainty and danger. 

While the choreography and 
its unexceptionable interpreta- 
tion lay at the centre of the 
30-mlnute work, considerable 
assistance was afforded by 
Frank Garcia's costumes and 
Lance Rosenthal's brilliantly 
inventive lighting, which 
audaciously projected the grim 
outlines of the station’s struc- 
ture on to the august ruins of 
the theatre. At the end of the 
work, the long-awaited train is 
heard whistling through the 
station without stopping. A 
dark work, them 

Apart from two earlier piano 
recitals, live music arrived at 
the Graeco Roman Theatre with 
the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, which 
opened at Taormina its Euro- 
pean tour with Mstislav 
Rostropovich. London and 
Dublin will follow. At the 
Taormina press conference 
Rostropovich told a nice story 
about Prokofiev and a misunder- 
standing with Lavrosky over the 
orchestration of one of the 
dances in Romeo and Juliet. 
His thrilling account of the 
Death of Tybalt from that 
ballet given as an encore after 
the second concert, is all too 
unlikely to be equalled at ballet 
performances. 
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Theatre 

NETHERLANDS 

Amsterdam, Carre Theatre: ^Jan. 
Cremer, a new rock opera charting 
the amorous exploits and general 
hell-raising of die Dutch enfant ter- 
rible of the 1980s. Directed by 
Franz Marijnen from a script by 
Lennart Nijgh and Louis Ferron,. 
-with score by Gerard St e l l a ar d 
and Peter Tuinman in the title 
role (Tue to Thur). (225225). 


NEW YORK 

As Is (Lyceum): The first play about 
AIDS makpK gestures toward the 
whole community the disease af- 
fects and focuses effectively on the 
victim and his protective lover; but 
this Grde Hep production also has 
distracting artistic touches to patch 
over tbe play’s lock of development 
once the disease is diagnosed. 
(2390200). 

I'm Not Rappaport (America n Place): 
A better title might have been 
Mensch on a Bench for Herb Gard- 
ner’s touching, funny and invigorat- 
ing play about two oldsters em- 
bodied in Judd Hirsch and Qeavon 
Little who almost conquer the world 
when they they are just bidr 
ering with each other. (0894731). 

Cats (Vinter Garden): Stffl a sellout, 
Trevor Nunn's production of T. & 
Elkitfs children’s poetry set to tren- 
dy music is visually startling and 

cboreographicaDy feline, but classic 


only fe the setae at a rather staid 
and overblown idea of theatricality. 
(239 8282). 

Street (Majestic): Ah imm od es t 
celebration of the heyday of Broad- 
way in the '30s incorporates gems 
from the original film like Shuffle 
Off To Buffalo with the appropri- 
. ateiy brash and leggy- hoofing by a 
large chorus line. (977 9920). 

Brighton Beech Memoirs (46th Stk 
Tbe first instalment of Nell Simons 
. mix of memories and jokes focuses 
an a Depression-era Jewish house- 
hold^ where young Eugene falls awk- 
wardly in love with, his cousin. 
( 2211211 ). 

A Chores line (Shobert): Tbe longest- 
running musical ever in America 
has not only supported Joseph 
Papp’s Public Theater for eight 
years bat also updated tbe musical 
genre with its backstage story in 
which the songs are \n ffd as audi- 
tions rather wnntimn 


Sunday in the Park with George 

(Booth): Inspired by the Seurat 
printin g. Stephen -Sondheim fash- 
ions a musical with dots and Axhoc 
of song that end too soon but work 
well with Ttony Stndges’s pretty set 
and James Lapina's book which 

gears In fee second act 


and gaudy chorus "numbers. 
(7572828). 


WASHINGTON 

Count of Monte Ckisto (Eisenhower): 
The second production of Peter Sel- 
Lars’ new American National Thea- 
tre company is the James O'Neill 
version of this swashbuckler. 
(2543670). 


LONDON 

Sweet Kid of Tooth (Haymarket): 
Lauren Bacall efegantty d eca d ent as 
Tennessee Williams's doomed movie 
queen. Harold Pinter’s direction and 
Eileen Diss’s evocative designs con- 
tradict the play’s lopsided reputa- 
tion and place the central tnwJg be- 
tween tfaii* and Tim- gigpln (Mi-, 
chad Beck) against a detailed can- 
vas of small town Southern venge- 
fulness by the sea (9309832) 

Noises Off (Savoy) The funniest play 
for years in London, now with an 
improved third act.' Michael Blake- 
more’s brilliant direction of back- 
stage shenanigans on tour with a 
third-rate farce is a key factor. 


U Cage am Folks (Palace) With 
some tuneful Jerry Herman son^, 

Harvey Pferstein’s adaptation of the 
French film manages, barely, to cap- 
tarn the feel of the sweet and hibuv 
bus original between M gh-kkhiiac 


Starlight Express (ApoDa Victoria) 
Andrew Lfeyd Webber’s rollerskat- 
ing folly has 10 minutes of Spielberg 
movie magic, an exciting first half 
and a dwindling reliance on 
iniii geriminalB rushing around. Dis- 
neyland, Star Wars and Cats are all 
mfiiwws Pastiche score nods to- 
wards rack, country and hot gospeL 
No rhfld is known to have asked for 
his money back. (834 8164)' 


4Snd Street (Drury Lane): No British 
equivalent has been found for New 
York’s Jerry Orbach, but David Mer- 
rick’s tap-dancing extravaganza has 
been rapturously received. Ameri- 
can Clare Leach is a real find as 
Peggy Sawyer, and Margaret 
Courtenay h** a field day (838 8108). 

Me and My Girl (Adelphi) Sleek, effi- 
cient and enjoyable revival of Brit- 
. ■ «<« '« Ki pppict war-time musical hit 
with Robert Lindsay in tbe Lupine 
Lane role emerging as the best new 
Star -tinee Mirhapl GrSW- 
ford. (8387611) 

The. Government Inspector (Olivier) 
Striking but unfunny revival with 
■ . under-equipped IV comic Bik May- 
all playing the poseur as a shrieking 
nose-picker. Richard Eyre's produc- 
tion for tbe NT lacks either comic 
' or tzue dwHrinm Hi it. with 

John Gunter’s Imposing design of 
bureaucratic bumf, the show has a 
sort of monumental starkness as 
well as nightmarish tedium. New 
translation by Adrian Mitchefl. Last 
perfs Sept 30, Oct L (8282252) 

Bantam (Victoria Palace): Michael 
Crawford returns to London with 

his breathtaking performance as 
the droos impresario, adding one or 
two new trials in a likeable mer- 
ingue of a musical. (8341317, credit 
cards 8284735). 

Jumpers (Aldwych): Confident almost 
sober revival of Tom Stoppard's glit- 
tering comedy of love, nunder and 
- linguistic mayhem among the logi- 
cal positivists, with Paul Eddington 
a mare earthbound George Moore n 
. than was Michael Hordern, Felicity 
Kgnrlnl delightful as his mu- 


sical comedy wife. Peter Wood di- 
rects. (8386404, credit cards 
3798233). 

Breaking tbe Sfence (Mermaid): An- 
other BSC transfer, of Stephen Poli- 
akoff’s account of his family's emi- 
gration from post-Revolotionary 
Russia. Alan Howard succeeding 
Daniel Massey alongside Jenny 
Agutter. Ingeniously set in an Impe- 
rial railway carriage. (2385568) 

Pravda (Olivier) Entertaining epic 
new play by David Hare and Bow* 
ard Brenton for the National Thea- 
tre in which an unscrupulous South 
Afrimn magnate acquires Britain's 
most prestigious n ew sp a per. A Jon- 
soman satire on the grand scale 
wife an irresistible performance by 
Anthony Hopkins as the minn<»i 
who penetrates the Establishment 
while a nation dithers. (9282252) 

Tbe Mysteries (Lyceum) The theatre 
of Henry Irving and Joe loss re- 
stored for theatrical performance af- 
ter 49 years. Bill Bryden’s NT pro- 
duction in three parts is not to be 
missed, one of the great events of 
recent years. All three shows played 
on Saturdays for this limited run. 
(3793055) 

Gays and DoOs (Prince of Wales) The 
1882 National Theatre production 
has arrived in the West End, If any- 
thing improved by the new casting 
of Lohi as Miss Adelaide and the 
notably well sung black Sky Master- 
son of Qarka Peters. Richard Eyre's 
production and John Gunter’s affec- 
tionately lavish designs complement 
this most joyful and literate of 
musicals, a fitting tribute to the re- 
cently deceased co-librettist Abe 
Burrows (9308881). 


Saleroom/Antony Thorncroft 

Littlecote armour deal 


The Armories at the Tower of 
London and Mr Peter de Savary 
have reached a deal whereby 
tbe collection of Cromwellian 
armour at Littlecote, the Berk- 
shire bouse recently acquired by 
Mr de Sayary, will be preserved 
for tbe nation. 

Mr de Savary will adjust 
downwards tbe price be is ask- 
ing for Littlecote if tbe poten- 
tial buyer agrees that the 
armour remains in tbe place it 
has held for over three cen- 
turies. If there is no purchaser 
for tbe house tbe armour will 
form the basis of an appeal by 
the Armouries from October 1, 
at a very reasonable price: in 
the region of £500,000. 

Whatever happens it is un- 
likely that tbe planned Sotheby's 
auction of the armour, on 
November 20 - 22 , will go ahead, 
and the Armouries in the Tower 
will make an effort, with Mr de 
Savary's approval, to acquire 
the armour for the nation even 
if a buyer comes forward for 
Littlecote and Its contents. 

* 

Christie’s opened its autumn 
season in its King Street sale- 
room yesterday with an En glish 
and foreign silver auction 
which totalled £154,018. Bnt 
it was 18 per cent unsold, a 
high figure for a silver sale. 

London dealers were the 


main buyers, obviously stocking 
up after a good summer sell- 
ing to foreign visitors. Kopman 
paid £ 8 , 100 , double the top esti- 
mate, for a George III silver 
gilt tea and coffee service made 
in 1800 by Samuel HenneU, and 
£4,320 for four George in boat- 
shaped two-handled sauce 
tureens and covers by John 
Ernes. 1798. 

Partridge bought a George H 
silver guilt two handled cup and 
cover, made in 1738 by Benja- 
min Godfrey, for £7,020 (also 
well above forecast). It carries 
the arms of Baron Annesley, the 
6th Earl of Anglesey, who is 
remembered as “a man very 
regular in devotion ” but 14 his 
devotion to the fair sex cer- 
tainly equalled if it did not sur- 
pass his spiritual devotion.” He 
was probably a bigamist. 

Another dealer. Silverman, 
paid £4,536 for a large Victorian 
Albany pattern table service, 
and Simons acquired a pair of 
oval meat dishes for £4.014. 

In the first session of a four 
part book sale six maps by 
Abraham Ortelius, Antwerp 
1587, made £1,760 and 78 litho- 
graphed costume plates of the 
inhabitants of South America, 
around 1850. realised £1,595. 
Charles Empson’s “Narratives of 
South America.” 1836, with If 
plates, went for £1,540. 


> 
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is unpopular 


THE policeman ’5 lot, as W. S. 
Gilbert explained in song, is 
not a happy one; and the. Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which 
is the nearest thing we have to 
a world financial policeman, has 
in the past been fairly resigned 
to this foct Indeed, its officials 
pretty convincingly make a 
virtue of unpopularity; 
beleaguered governments In 
debtor countries are thought tn 
find it easier to take necessary 
but unpopular measures if they 
can blame the fund. Neverthe- 
less, there is a note of quiet 
desperation in several passages 
In the fund's current annual 
report, published today. The 
fund is only too aware that some 
potential clients, especially in 
Latin America, are increasingly 
tempted to defy it in order to 
sustain popular support at hom e 
The report does its best, un- 
usually, to stress the fund's 
benevolence, discussing econo- 
mic welfare as well as 
rectitude, and lobbying for 
more. 


It seems unlikely that these 
reminders will deflect any of 
the hostile rhetoric to be 
expected a ttbe annual meeting 
in Seoul two weeks from now; 
the world situation is getting 
more difficult for debtors as the 
U.S. economy slows down, 
despite all the efforts which the 
funds has orchestrated in the 
last three years, and tolerance 
is wearing thin. It still seems 
highly unlikely that any client 
country will actually walk out 
of the organisation, or unilater- 
ally renounce its obligations in 
the immediate future, but that 
danger will certainly grow if 
the meeting produces no hint 
of the kind of progers sthe fund 
want. This includes better 
balanced policies in the 
developed world, the removal 
of protectionist threats against 
the poorer countries as well as 
outright aid for the poorest, 
and anlarged capital for the 
World Bank. 


sequence of its role; countries 
in need of balance of payments 
assistance are those which have 
been spending too lavishly, and 
in spite of all the grumbling, 
the adjustment is normally 
much less painful with fund 
assistance than it would be 
without it. 

Conditions, however, are not 
at present normal. As the re- 
port forcefully points out, the 
cost of debt throughout the 
world is currently being inflated 
bv the vast credit demands of 
the world's strongest economy, 
the U.S. America Is one debtor 
which the fund seems powerless 
to influence; hence the IMF is 
increasingly seen at the 
moment not as an adjustment 
agency, but as a debt collector 
for western and predominantly 
American banks. Since debt ser- 
vice burdens, at current levels 
of debt and real interest rates, 
are so large, many debtors now 
begin to suspect that it would 
be less painful to be cut off 
from new capital — not available 
at the moment — than to go on 
paying. 

Dangers 

This is a potentially danger- 
ous situation, and it is a pity 
that the fund's bureaucratic 
language and inhi bitions tend 
to muffle the warnings that are 
evident between the lines of its 
report. Its regular consultations, 
under Article IV, with all its 
members, which are described 
in aa admirably lucid and con- 
structive section, could provide 
the framework for much better 
co-ordinated policies in all the 
major economies, giving proper 
weight to the impact of policies 
on other countries and on world 
trade as a whole. 


Deflationist 


These are all admirable aims: 
but unfortunately the fund has 
much less power to achieve 
them than it has to impose its 
usual, unpopular litany of 
adjustment policies on the 
poorer debtors. This deflation- 
ist bias, of which the fund has 
been accused again and again 
down the years, is a natural con- 


The fund naturally tries to 
achieve this kind of progresss 
through quiet diplomacy, as 
does the OECD in its smaller 
sphere of influence. Bodies 
which depend on finance from 
member governments and a 
flow of confidential information 
are virtually bound to behave 
in this way. But when the im- 
balances in policy are as ex- 
treme as at, present, and .the 
consequent dangers so great, it 
is tempting to suggest that the 
fund could- hardly lose in- 
fluence with the strong coun- 
tries, and might gain a more 
patient hearing among the 
weak, if it would thump its 
pulpit a bit harder. 


The Militants 
of Liverpool 


T HE TWIN pressures of 
liberalisation and financial 
scandal have prompted a 
flood of improving literature 
from the regulatory authorities 
in Britain's financial markets 
over the past nine months. But 
there has been one notable 
omission, which is causing con- 
cern in some parts ctf the City. 

As yet, no one has produced 
an overall blueprint for the 
supervision of financial con- 
glomerates, despite the fact 
that crucial boundaries between 
banking and securities, and 
between jobbing and broking on 
the Stock Exchange, are to be 
dismantled next year. 

This is far from being an 
oversight on the part of the 
authorities. Indeed, in a 
speech last week, the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of 
England, Mr Christopher 
McMahon, argued that the 
blurring of distinctions between 
institutions that had tradition- 
ally been regulated by different 
agencies maintaining little con- 
tact with each other constituted 
one of the most complex prob- 
lems facing bank supervisors. 
The delay arises only because 
nothing can be done until the 
financial services Bill, due in 
November, spells out the 
powers and obligations of the 
new regulatory bodies outlined 
in January’s White Paper on 
investor protection. 

But it is not just the tight 
timetable that contributes to un- 
ease in the markets. The his- 
toric experience of financial 
conglomerates suggests that 
they have an uncomfortable way 
of multiplying risk. Trouble 
in one subsidiary tends to cross- 
infect another, any resulting 
loss of confidence in the hank- 
ing subsidiary can then spread 
the contagion outside the group, 
administering a destabilising 
shock to the whole financial sys- 
tem. 

In spite of this experience, 
and rather at odds with Mr 
McMahon’s cautionary words, 
the Bank of England and the 
Government have been foster- 
ing deregulation in the City on 
a scale and at a speed attempted 
in no other financial centre. The 
City revolution has turned Lon- 
don into the adventure play- 
Jtround of the international 
: banking system, in which' 
foreign financial institutions can 
experiment with all the business 
and product combinations that 
are off-limits back at home. 

The question is whether the 
supervisory authorities are up 
to the challenge. Could a failure 
in prudential control lead to 
shocks that undermine inter- 
national confidence in London’s 
markets? 

The positive side of the 
equation is that the conglo- 
merate problem is not new. The 
boundaries between commercial 
banking, investment banking 
and insurance are already far 


UK financial supervision 


The risk of conglomerates 


slipping through the net 


By John Plender 


less rigid than in the U.S. Sir 
Nicholas Goodison, chairman Of 
the Stock Exchange, points out 
that he already regulates con- 
glomerates and is prepared to 
extend what he calls the ex- 
change’s “umbrella of regula- 
tion” to areas like fond manage- 
ment into which stockbrokers 
have already diversified. 

In the interim period before 
the Government’s new s y s t e m of 
self-regulation within a statu- 
tory framework comes into 
effect the Bank of England is 
also busily crossing regulatory 
boundaries to cope with conglo- 
merate moves: the Old Lady 
informally vetted the dealing 
rules of Robert Fleming and 
European Banking Corporation 
before they started to make 
markets in British equities out- 
side the Stock Exchange. 

The Bank is nonetheless 
acutely aware that in the new 
climate firms are moving from 
businesses they understand to 
ones in which the risks are un- 
familiar — as indeed are the 
supervisors. The trend, is bound 
to continue because new tech- 
nology and deregulation not 
only enhance the attractions of 
convergence between different 
types of financial business, but 
often make it a defence neces- 
sity. And in a low growth world 
the finan cial services sector 
looks an increasingly attractive 
area to acquisitive industria- 
lists. 

The key to prudential control 
of the conglomerates., is gener- 
ally reckoned to lie in capital, 
adequacy. And some leading 
practitioners in the City believe 
that financial conglomerates 
could best be monitored by a 
single, conglomerate supervisor 
taking a view of the whole, con- 
solidated group. Yet this 
remains anathema in the Bank 
and in Whitehall, where the 
preference Is for regulation by 
function : separate activities 
such as deposit-taking, market 
making or insurance will be 
isolated in separate companies 
with their own " dedicated ” 
capital. 

As well as authorising these 


fnmpiin^ the various supervi- 
sory authorities will Impose 
requirements for capital 
adequacy or liquidity commen- 
surate with the risks being run 
in each individual component 
of the business. These will in 
tom be buttressed by require- 
ments to segregate clients’ funds 
from those of the business, by 
compensation funds and by 
parental comfort letters. 

The inherent snag in this 
approach, as Mr McMahon him- 
self admits, is that it does not 
necessarily prevent a loss of 
confidence in a non-bank sub- 
sidiary spreading to depositors 
on the banking side. It also 


ate racehorses champing at the 
bit, the supervisors’ authority 
will be tested. 

Then there is the familiar 
problem that arises where con- 
glomerates combine financial 
and industrial interests. 

And there remains the vexed 
question of how to draw the 
huge, unregulated Eurobond 
market into the net without 
giving participants a strong 
incentive to pack their bags for 
more benign off-shore havens. 

As for potential overlap, the 
cost of comprehensive investor 
protection is a multitude of new 
watchdogs and self-regulators. 
Sir Kenneth Berrill at the SIB 


The Qty revolution has 
turned London into the 
adventure playground of the 
international banking system 


excessive and costly reporting 
requirements. Many dislike the 
emphasis being accorded in the 
new system to dedicated capital, 
locked into a single unit of the 
business, because they see it as 
an inefficient use of capital. 

There is also hostility in the 
City to the January White 
Paper's demand for segregation 
of clients' funds from the funds 
of the business itself, and not 
just in hitherto under-regulated 
commodity markets. Sir Nicho- 
las Goodison at the Stock Ex- 
change questions whether total 
segregation of funds is always 
necessary in stockbroking and 
believes that it would be diffi- 
cult to implement. 

In general, practitioners 
would prefer to see less empha- 
sis on segregation and more on 
kcompensation funds. This is 
certainly understandable in the 
case of the Stock Exchange, 
with a good record on investor 
protection and a big, existing 
fund (on which individual 
claims will, once members ore 
allowed to deal as both agent 


gives rise to problems of 
nnderiap and overlap, where 
different authorities unwittingly 
let things fall through the 
cracks or tread on each 
other’s toes. The number of 
cracks will diminish next year 
when the City’s new watchdogs, 
the Securities and Investments 
Board (SIB) and the Marketing 
of Investments Board (MIB), 
introduce minimum standards 
which self-regulatory organisa- 
tions and directly authorised 
businesses will be required 
respectively to match and 
observe. Yet the supervisors 
still face numerous hurdles. 

The first concerns tuning . By 
spring next year outsiders who 
bought into Stock Exchange 
firms will be permitted to take 
their stakes up to 100 per cent 
Many win have teams of people 
in place and ready for the 
brave new securities world 
long before the Big Bang does 
away with fixed commissions 
on securities transactions later 
in the year. With the conglomer- 


is anxious to limit the number 
of investment businesses that 
he authorises directly. But he 
acknowledges that there is 
bound to be some untidiness in 
the shape of multiple super- 
vision. 

The extent of the multiplica- 
tion will not become dear 
until the two new City bodies 
have issued their list of 
approved self-regulatory organi- 
sations. But it is already appar- 
ent that for the most basic 
banking and securities con- 
glomerate, no one self- 
regulatory organisation will be 
able to do the whole job. For a 
group involved in deposit- 
taking, gilt-edged market 
making, market making in 
British equities, market making 
in international equities and 
Eurobonds, futures dealing, unit 
tr u sts and insurance, the new 
system could easily throw up 
Waif « dozen "frontier” prob- 
lems. 

For the conglomerates them- 
selves, this raises the spectre of 


LIVERPOOL, Britain's fifth 
largest city with a population 
of just over half a million 
people, is in deep decline. The 
city has more than its fair share 
of Britain's urban problems — 
dereliction, rapidly shrinking 
manufacturing industries, large- 
scale unemployment, . decayed 
housing. 

On top of all that its citizens 
are facing a form of local gov- 
ernment which its proponents 
sec as Trotskyist in inspiration. 
It is leading to a crisis which 
could bring the entire city and 
its services to a halt. If the 
council pushes on with its pre- 
sent strategy it will run out of 
cash within days. 


In the welter of claim and 
counterclaim, two facts stand 
out Whatever problems ensue, 
they are the problems of the 
elected councillors of Liverpool 
who. once elected, have both a 
civic and a statutory obligation 
to serve the interests of all 
their citizens. Second, the 
financial crisis need persist for 
not a second longer than the 
city’s Labour leaders desire. 


Thirsty work at 
the barricades 


Schools will close, garbage 
will not be collected and those 
people most in aeed of the 
council's care — children, the 
old, the disabled — could ulti- 
mately be abandoned by coun- 
cillors reneging on their statu- 
tory responsibility to look after 
them. 

Since Labour won control of 
the city in 19S3 a small group 
of left-wingers, mainly Militant 
Tendency supporters, who hold 
the key positions of power, have 
been engineering a crisis. Con- 
frontation with the Government 
is the policy to which every- 
thing else including the welfare 
of their citizens appears to be 
secondary. 


There are several ways to 
solve the problem, all known to 
the councillors and their finan- 
cial officers, who need only to 
be given the nod to engage in 
legitimate creative accounting 
or to make changes to the struc- 
ture of the capital programme. 


It is important that the 
people of Liverpool understand 
clearly that solutions exist and 
tfa power to implement them 
rests — rightly — in the hands 
of the council leaders. 


Propaganda 


It is neither necessary nor 
desirable, therefore, for the 
Government to intervene, and 
Mr Kenneth Baker, Environ- 
ment Secretary, has rightly 
indicated bis determination to 
keep out. 


Problems 

The strategy has been to set 
an illegal deficit budget and 
tben blame the shortfall of cash 
on the Government by saying 
that Liverpool's ills are the re- 
sult of cuts in grant and penal- 
ties for overspending. This year 
Liverpool set a budget of 
£2 65m, which it was perfectly 
free to do, but then deliberately 
and illegally levied a rate too 
low to cover expenditure, leav- 
ing an unlawful net deficit of 
around £100m. 

Now, barely half way through 
the financial year the money is 
about to run out, leaving no 
wages for 33,000 council em- 
ployees and services will 
quickly stop. The current spate 
of sympathy strike ballots by 
council unions are not strictly 
relevant; whether the unions 
strike or not Liverpool is about 
to run out of cash unless it 
alters course or the Government 

gives in and ships sacks ' of 
Danegeld up the Mersey. 


However, if Liverpool’s 
leaders are determined to abdi- 
cate all responsibility for their 
city, there will come a time 
when the Government may have 
to take action to protect the 
health and safety of the popula- 
tion. This needs to be inter- 
vention of last resort and 
should be confined to specific 
responses to specific emergen- 
cies. 


Liverpool’s confrontation with 
the Government over its coun- 
cil’s spending has provided a 
welcome boom in trade for 
certain favoured city pubs. 

Leading Labour councillors 
joined Militant Tendency sup- 
porters (including Ian Lowes, 
prime organiser of the planned 
strike by 30,000 council 
workers) on Monday night for 
a lengthy drinking session in a 
pub opposite the council offices. 
All felt the need for refresh- 
ment after hours of talks with 
regional union officials. 

So far, however, the prime 
beneficiary among Liverpool’s 
licensed victuallers has been 
Jean Hodges, manageress of the 
Cross Keys — -just 20 yards from 
the Liverpool boxing stadium 
where the largest trade unions 
have been holding their mass 
meetings. 

Hodges found her public bar 
swamped on Monday by mem- 
bers of the General Municipal 
and Boilermakers’ Union, who 
bad spilled over from their mass 
meeting. So brisk was her trade 
that the pflb ran out of beer 
halfway through the lunchtime 
session. 

She faced a different problem 
yesterday when it was the turn 

of the white-collar union Nalgo 
to hold its mass meeting: 

True to their stereotype, the 
Nalgo people were modest beer- 
drinkers— but drank the pub 
dry of white wine. 


Men and Matters 


to specify the exact shade of 
grey for their business suits 
— Cleaver is unusual as a 
Classics graduate in a high- 
tech world. 

After school at Be rkh am stead 
he read Classics at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, before joining 
IBM in 1992. 

Since then a thread has run 
through his career of trying 
to relate the business world, 
and computers in particular, to 
the wider community. For two 
years until 1980 he was a 
director of the government- 
backed National Computing 
Centre in Manchester, and he 
is a director of Business in the 
Community. He is also a mem- 
ber of the council of Temple- 
ton College, Oxford, which was 
formerly the Centre for 
Management Studies. 

Off duty he. is a keen cricket 
follower and an MCC member. 


I approaching retirement will 
I prevent my seeing how the 
i colours mature. 

"Perhaps you would be so 
I kind as to pass on my comments 
to whoever is so generously 
paying for these works.” 


Colour-blind 


What is not required is i 
dramatic government interven- 1 
tion, such as emergency legisla- i 
tion to put commissioners into 1 
City Hall to run Liverpool. That 
would provoke local hostility on ; 
a grand scale and would pro- i 
bably be unworkable while 
giving the Militants just the 
sort of propaganda coup they 
should be denied. 

The Militants, carefully 
orchestrating their crisis to co- 
incide with the Labour Party 
Conference, should be ostra- 
cised by both Labour and the 
TCC. This would leave them to 
get out of their own mire and 
long-suffering Liverpudlians to 
express a view of it all in next 
May’s local elections. 


Well suited 


A new man at the top of IBM’s 
British subsidiary is a rare 
event Indeed. 

Sir Edwin Nixon, aged 60. 
who has announced his Inten- 
tion to retire in January, and 
become non-executive chairman, 
has been at the helm for 20 
years. 

Now Tony Cleaver, aged 47, 
another IBM man to his finger- 
dps who has been with the 
company for 23 years, is to 
move up from general manager 
to become the next British 
chief executive. 

In a company which knows 
what it wants of its managers 
— and has even bees reputed 


A Cabinet Office report yester- 
day refers to the ’’typically 
drab appearance of government 
offices.” 

But one Whitehall depart- 
ment, approaching year-end 
with spare cash in the kitty 
and determined not to han d a 
penny back to the Treasury, 
decided to redecorate recently. 

The management’s efforts 
drew the following response 
from one of the department’s 
more senior officials: “May L 
on behalf of myself, my staff, 
and all who dwell on the third 
floor, express our deep appre- 
ciation of the departmental 
decorations? 

"I am not qualified to com- 
ment on the quality of the 
paint used or on the standard 
of workmanship. But the Picasso 
blue of the walls combined with 
the dark brown and mental 
hospital-green of the paintwork 
Is worthy of Dali is his sight- 
less period. 

“ It is a matter of some 
moment to me that my 


Glengarry 

Welshman Gareth Jones— who 
coined the phrase " .Silicon 
Glen ” in the 1970s to catch the 
headlines for Scotland’s nascent 
electronics industry — has joined 
accountants Ernst and Whinney 
to head the firm’s management 
consultancy group. His brief is 
quite simple: expand. 

Jones, 52, is a short but 
cheerfully expansive man. He 
resigned from management 
consultants Booz Allen earlier 
this year “ to take personal 
stock.” He had been with the 
firm for 16 years mid was the 
first non-American elected to Its 
board in 1981. 

But a six month study of 
Asian Pacific for Standard and 
Chartered Bank convinced 
Jones that he did like the con- 
sultancy business after all — 
“you earn your reputation by 
results " — and he gratefully 
accepted Ernst and Whinney*s 
challenge. 


Bricks dropped 


From what you might call a 
typical Welsh background — 
•‘Born in Gwent, 23 choirs, 24 
chapels and 25 pubs” — Jones 
spent six years as a teacher 
after university. 

He took another, part-time. 


degree in psychology, and 
suddenly found his horizons 


suddenly found his horizons 
widening. 

A thesis survey of sixth- 
formers suggested that the UK 
was beading for a big shortfall 
in engineers. Jones contributed 
two articles to New Scientist, 
two papers to the British 
Association, and enjoyed a 
brief spell as a media person- 
ality as events confirmed his 
predictions. 

He joined Esso in personnel 
research, moved to marketing, 
took evening classes in eco- 


A West German, Dieter 
Dmtibiniok, derided yesterday 
that he corid stop defections to 
the communists by state em- 
ployees more effectively than 
the security forces. 

The Bonn bricklayer set out 
with a barrow of bricks and 
some mortar to the Bonn Chan- 
cellery. His intention was to 
build a wall round the office of 
Chancellor Helmut KohL A 
secretary In the Chancellery 
was among recent defectors. 

The police stopped Drabinlck 
when he was 50 yards from the 
proposed line of his walL The 
joke had gone far enough, they 
told him. ! 

Drabiniok argued, " The wall ■ 
might not do much good. But 
it couldn’t be any worse than 
out counter-intelligence.” j 


Boss man 


Every time the new president 
of Intercontinental operations 
at Regis McKenna introduces 
himself, he reinforces his 
authority. 

The newly-created post at the 
worldwide marketing and com- 
munications company is held by 
Brace LeBoss. 


Observer 


and principal in the new sys- 
tem. be limited to £Jm). But 
for newer self-regulatory orga- 
nisations. setting up a worth- 
while fund carries a potentially 
high cost for the members. 

On the other side of the fence, 
meantime, supervisors could 
also be ambushed by paper. 
Daily reporting in the gilt-edged 
market will, according to one 
top broker, require them to look 
for needles in haystacks. 

Clearly co-operation and co- 
ordination will be vital, both 
within diverse institutions like 
the Bank of England and 
between regulatory authorities. 
This will not be easy because 
two self-regulatory organisa- 
tions covering similar activities 
are not required to produce 
identical rules in seeking to 
satisfy the new City bodies. 

To reduce the reporting bur- 
den and potential conflicts the 
SIB has been working on a con- 
cept of “ lead " supervisors, 
chosen to confront the major 
function in a given con- 
glomerate. Even if reporting 
requirements can be primed in 


this way, the supervisors none- 
theless remain encumbered with 
full legal responsibility. There 
are, meantime, complex trade- 
offs between capital adequacy, 
compensation funds, segregation 
of client funds and promises 
of parental support. If client 
funds are properly segregated, 
for example, compensation 
becomes a less pressing priority. 
The SIB is not anxious to 
impose heavy restrictions on 
trade or professional business, 
notably in future and commodi- 
ties markets. When licensed 
businesses deal directly with 
each other, the rules will he 
less demanding. 

At the end of the day an un- 
consolidated approach to -the 
regulation of conglomerates- is 
unlikely to work unless some- 
one also looks at the capital 
adequacy of the parent to see if 
it could or would stand behind 
troubled subsidiaries. By virtue 
of controlling two of the City’s 
more tempting markets, the 
Bank and the Stock Exchange 
enjoy enough leverage to de- 
mand to "look through" sub- 
sidiaries to the balance sheet 
of the parent, in order to assess 
whether guarantees and comfort 
letters provide genuine support 

In practice, though, such 
leverage did cot help much at 
Johnson Matthey Bankers. And 
the problem is further com- 
pounded by the international 
nature of many of the new City 
conglomerates. Where the 
parent is a foreign bank, the 
central bankers’ carefully con- 
structed safety nee Is in place. 
Whether attempts to bring non- 
bank parents into the net will 
work remains to be seen. 

Success or otherwise in stav- 
ing off shocks to the financial 
svstem in 1986 will hinge, ulti- 
mately, on the quality of judg- 
ment and the vigour of indi- 
vidual supervisors. The recent 
record of the Department of 
Trade and of the Bank of 
England does not. it has to be 
said. Inspire any great confi- 
dence; and the smaller self- 
regulatory organisations will 
take on their responsibilities in 
the new, liberalised environ- 
ment with minimal experience 
of regulations. . . 

Small wonder that some 
supervisors are talking about 
damage limitation; regulatory 
disaster can rarely before have 
been forecast so vociferously 
and so often. But from the 
print of view of the architects 
of the City revolution at the 
Bank of England and in the 
Government, that is a price that 
has to be paid if London is to 
play a significant role in the 
international securities business 
and retain its position as an 
international financial centre. 
One more area of British life, 
in fact, where the proponents of 
Tina (There Is No Alternative) 
have won the argument. 


nomics — " a very good educa- 
tional tori, no one should allow 
themselves to be mystified by 
the subject ” — and was director 
of Esso's profit improvement 
group when Booz Allot 
recruited him In 1969. 

It was with Booz Allen that 
Jones played a major part in 
the 1870s devising the Scottish j 
Development Agency’s strategy ! 
for building an electronics in- 
dustry north of the border. 

"We recommended the SDA 
to sell Scotland on its educa- 
tional and technological 
strengths. The secret was to get 
companies to establish their re- 
search and development In 
Scotland. Once that investment 
is made, they are not going to 
switch somewhere rise in a 
hurry.” 

Not surprisingly, Jones finds 
a lot of satisfaction in the fact 
that Scotland now has 40,000 
people employed in electronics 
— “ more than In coal, ship- 
building or textiles." 
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NEW- IDEAS are emerging in 
■ discussions on the disposal of 
radio-active waste. Several 
countries with wide opes spaces 
aad a seed for foreign currency 
have offered to act as refuse 
collectors for ■ the congested 
European: communities. And 
Nirex, the agency charged with 
managing the disposal of most 
British waste, has said it k con- 
sidering compensation for com- 
munities hosting its new re- 
positories. 

For the least dangerous 
types, the ocean deeps are the 
most convenient method of dis- 
posal, and also the Safest, as 
the London Dumping Conven- 
tion confirmed at its meeting in 
London yesterday. 

But Egypt, Sudan and 
have aU offered their deserts as 
waste dumps. The Soviet Union 
has offered to store radio-active 
waste for Austria, to encourage 
that country to use -ks moth- 
balled Swentendorf nuclear 
plant 

'Britain’s Nuclear Industry 
Radio-active Waste Executives 
is debating whether the com- 
pensation should go to the 
community, or to individuals 
whose homes or businesses may 
depreciate in value. 

The basic truth of Mr Michael 
HeaeWne’s assertion when 
Environment Secretary in 1081, 
that nuclear waste is a simply 
management, and not scientific 
or technical problem, is now 
be ginning to be realised. There 
is a market price to be set for 
any inconvenience — real or 
perceived — which attends the 
safe management of the radio- 
active wastes. 

The idea of becoming a 
“ nuclear dustbin” for other 
nations* wastes arouses strong 
passiaos in countries such as 
Britain and France. Both have 
obliged their" 'overseas cus- 
tomers for the reprocessing of 
spent nuclear fuel to sign con- 
tracts agreeing to take back the 
most highly radioactive wastes, 
but not the larger volumes of 
less radio-active wastes from 
the process. 

Instead of sending their spent 
fuel to Britain or France — the 
only two nations operating com- 
mercial reprocessing factories — 
countries can simply store 
their spent fuel. As stored, the 
fuel Is effectively a mixture of 
several kinds of radio-active 
waste, including the most 
deadly ones. 

The technology to store spent 
fuel for long spells — several 
decades at least — is highly 
developed. Sweden, for 
example, has just begun to load 
its spent fuel into CLAB, a 
£150ni underground repository 
hewn from solid granite at 
Oskarshamn in south-east 
Sweden. Nuclear power accounts 
for over 40 per cent of the elec- 
tricity used in Sweden, and 
some 300 tonnes of spent fuel 
a year will be stored under 


NUCLEAR WASTE 



Roger Taylor 

Friends of the Earth supporters take part in anti-nuclear protests in London yesterday 

The ‘refuse collectors’ 

step forward 


nuclear waste are also needed 
in Britain. Nirex’s disclosure 
that it had discovered at Ki- 
ll ogham what appearedrto be an 
almost ideal repository for 
Britain’s nuclear wastes sharply 
focused the energies of anti- 
nuclear campaigners. The 
Government was obliged to ask 
Nirex to look elsewhere, and to 
tender at least three possible 
sites for each type of repository 
it is proposing. AD three pro- 
posals will then be examined at 
a single public inquiry. 

Nirex once believed that the 
way to deal with the waste was 
to seal it up irretrievably, so 
securely that no-one could harm 
himself, no matter how hard he 
tried. This is no longer the 
case. The pressure now is for 
accessibility, so that the public 
can be kept assured that the 
waste is not leaking. 


Until 1976 the anti-nuclear 
campaigners had concentrated 
on reactor safety and almost 
ignored nuclear waste. That 
year saw publication of the re- 
port by Sir Brian (now Lord 
Flowers) on the environmental 
impact of nuclear energy, which 
raised sufficient doubts about 
public safety to encourage cam- 
paigners worldwide to switch 
their attention to nuclear waste 
plans. They were undoubtedly 
helped by various problems at 
the ageing Sell afield (Wind- 
scale) factory of British Nuclear 
Fuels, widely interpreted in 
terms of leaks of radio-activity. 


By David Fishlock, Science Editor 


water In CLAB, until further 
decisions are taken by the 
government whether to repro- 
cess it or bury it permanently 
elsewhere in Sweden. 

West Germany has developed 
a different interim storage 
system for its spent fuel. It 
plans to reprocess and recover 
the unburnt uranium and 
plutonium. But lit order to keep 
Its reactors running while they 
build a reprocessing plant of 
their own, they are storing 
spent fuel dry, in 70-tonne cast- 
iron casks. 

This system for temporarily 
storing spent fuel has provided 
China with a convenient way 
of pursuing its offer, made 
early last year, to stone nuclear 
wastes for West Germany and 
Switzerland. 

Now the Chinese have made 
an offer the Germans probably 
cannot refuse. They have 
offered to take carfm of spent 
fuel and stack them in the 
Gobi Desert. 

The Chinese are ready to 
take up to 1,000 tonnes of spent 
fuel, as part of a barter deal 
in which they hope also to 
exchange uranium and non- 
ferrous metals for pressurised 
water reactors from Kraftwerk 
Union. Two senior German 
nuclear engineers — Dr Klaus 
Messer of RWE. its biggest 


electricity company, and Dr 
Cassten Sa lander a director of 
DWK, which manages toe dis- 
posal of spent fuel and nuclear 
wastes In Germany — laid the 
basis for toe storage p*an on a 
visit to China late last month. 
A Chinese delegation will 
follow it up In Bonn next 
month. 

For Germany, the scheme has 
the obvious attraction of giving 
KWU an edge over its rivals 
Framatome (France and West- 
inghouse UJ3.) in providing the 
PWRs China wants to order. 

But another important attrac- 
tion fbr Germany is that it is 
another option for ridding itself 
of radio-active wastes. In order 
to get a licence to operate a 
new nuclear station, the com- 
pany is legally required to Show 
that it had made adequate pro- 
vision to dispose of its wastes. 
Opponents of nuclear power 
therefore focus their efforts on 
preventing the storage and re- 
processing of fuel. 

Fuel . sent to China will 
become the property of China, 
to be reprocessed or perma- 
nently buried, as toe Chinese 
see fit It win be well beyond 
toe reach of toe anti-nuclear 
campaigners like Greenpeace 
and Friends of the Earth. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese 
store will have to be operated 


under international safeguards 
and regularly inspected by the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency to verify that no plu- 
tonium is being diverted into 
the Chinese nuclear _ weapon 
programme. China joined the 
agency last year, hut has yet 
to agree to international inspec- 
tion. 

The idea is to start with a 
contract for 150 tonnes of spent 
fuel. This is considered enough 
to test toe principles of storage, 
transport and safeguards on a 
realistic scale, but not so much 
as to raise major problems with 
countries which originally sup- 
plied West Germany with 
nuclear fuel. But Switzerland 
may add another 50 tonnes. 

The question of what price 
should be put on this service 
by China was first approached 
by aftMiming that toe Germans 
might pay the going rate for re- 
processing. In the latest discus- 
sions. however, it is being 
stressed by the Germans that 
the rate they are willing to pay 
is nearer the estimated costs 
of reprocessing for the second 
decade of the life of the new 
factories. This is put at only 
two-thirds of toe price during 
the first decade, when the capi- 
*nl cost has been written off 

More options fbr disposing of 


Today, radio-active waste is 
seen by the public generally as 
a more serious problem than 
nuclear reactors, says Prof 
Terence Lee, a psychologist 
from Surrey University who has 
done painstaking research into 
public attitudes towards nuclear 
energy. 

Perceptions differ signifi- 
cantly from country to country, 
because of the way campaigns 
of opposition have been focused. 

Several countries — France, 
Japan, Italy, for example — 
have offered inducements of 
one kind or another including 
cheaper electricity, to help per- 
suade people to accept nuclear 
activities. 

There Is already a prece- 
dent in Britain. BNFL is help- 
ing restore Georgian buildings 
□ear Sellafield and building a 
£600,000 sports centre. 

Prof Lee goes further. Bis 
findings suggest not only that 
the British public now demands 
accessibility to the waste, .to see 
that nothing is leaking, but 
that one person in every two be- 
lieves that neighbours of 
nuclear repositories should be 
compensated as individuals. 

The forthcoming public in- 
quiry into Britain’s next radio- 
active waste 1 repository could 
well be asked to determine a 
fair compensation for neigh- 
bours of the chosen site, which 
Parliament would thereafter 
see was paid. 


UK university admissions 

Why September is such 
a cruel month 


SEPTEMBER is the cruellest 
month for thousands of univer- 
sity applicants and their 
families. The official statistics 
(see panel) show why. They 
were supplied in a written 
parliamentary reply on June 3, 
by an official at the Department 
of Education and Science. 

Since 1978 the number apply- 
ing to universities has risen 
by just over 10 per cent and 
the number accepted has fallen 
by nearly 4 per cent. Those 
sums add up to a lot of un- 
happiness and disappointment. 

As it happens, my eldest son 
was a number for 1984 in the 
left-hand column but not in toe 
right Both' he and his girl 
friend failed to meet their con- 
ditions, and this time last year 
our house was full of that 
peculiar gloom and helplessness 
which afflicts the failures in our 
restrictive system of education. 
Should they retake? Could they 
retake? Was there anybody to 
give them advice? In the end, 
both retook and, I am happy to 
report, go off next week to 
universities of their choice. 

Of their immediate circle of 
friends, ten in all, only one 
made it last year. Three 
decided to resit A levels, two 
succeeded (my son and his girl 
friend). The third dropped out 
and took a job. Here is an 
account of the seven others: 
one has emigrated to Australia. 
One is on toe dole. One works 
in a garage. One does voluntary 
social work. One has simply 
disappeared and one has begun 
a day-release course in elec- 
tronics. If any business system- 
atically wasted 70 "per cent of 
its raw material the way our 
educational system does, it 
would soon be bankrupt. 

The waste is the greater 
because so few ever get to A 
level. According to Brian 
Simon in his recent book Does 
Education Matter ? roughly 10 
per cent of the age cohort 
achieve five or more O levels. 
AU ten of my son’s friends fell 
into this academic elite cate- 
gory, and the system has 
simply discarded them. It is 
rougher on those who try to 
return later. There is no money 
for persons who later in life 
wish to take A levels for the 
first time; for those who fail 


By Jonathan Steinberg 

or fail to meet conditions, our 
svstem closes off opportunity. 

It seems to me that the time 
has come to call a halt to this 
massacre of the innocents and 
begin to think hard about what 
we allow society and its insti- 
tutions to do to toe young. 
As a helpful first step I offer 
a distinction drawn by Martin 
Barbagli, one of Italy’s leading 
students of education. He 
writes that there are open 
systems which run the risk of 
producing too many qualified 
people for the available jobs. 
This is the situation typical of 
rapidly developing societies in 
the third world. Then there are 
closed systems which restrict 
access to higher education. 
They in turn risk producing 
too few qualified people. 

The British educational sys- 
tem manages to try to do both 
at the same time. Despite 
shrieks and groans, comprehen- 


Appli cants and acceptances 
through the Universities’ 
Central Council on admis- 
sions scheme for universities 
in the UK. 


AppUcants Acceptances 


1978 

157,505 

80,530 

1979 

166.362 

KL398 

1980 

168454 

84,695 

1981 

167,096 

80,341 

1982 

171,496 

77,752 

1983 

172,738 

74,860 

1984 

173,674 

77,431 


sive secondary education — an 
open system — now dominates its 
sector, but tertiary education is 
the most restrictive in Europe 
and government policy has 
made it more. Something has to 
give. Brian Simon quotes an in- 
terview with a senior civil ser- 
vant in the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science who offers 
the mandarin solution: 

" In some ways this points to 
the success of education in con- 
trast to the public mythology 
which has been created. When 
young people drop off the edu- 
cation production line and can- 
not find work at all, or work 
which meets their abilities and 


expectations, then we are only 
creating frustration with per- 
haps disturbing social conse- 
quences. We have to select: to 
ration the educational oppor- 
tunities so that society can cope 
with the output of education." 

In other words, tighten the 
valve and keep them out even 
more rigorously than the sys- 
tem does now. 

Readers of this paper need no 
reminding that the university of 
Tokyo produces more engineers 
than the entire British educa- 
tion system or that 90 per cent 
of Korean students complete 
high school and more than 60 
per cent go on to higher educa- 
tion. Nor will they forget the 
relative economic growth rates 
of Japan, Korea and Britain. 
Yet the DEIS mandarin has a 
point. If you offer opportunity 
to millions of young people in 
our ch id-centred primary 
schools and our open compre- 
hensive schools and then slowly 
but relentlessly take it away 
again, some of them will res- 
pond with anger. 

Might it not be more humane 
as well as more prudent to turn 
back from these restrictive and 
repressive attitudes before it is 
too late? We need more places, 
not less, more opportunity for 
higher education at all ages not 
less, and we need them now. 

A way to do that would be to 
open a share of British universi- 
ties to any candidate who had 
achieved two A levels at what- 
ever grade. This in effect hap- 
pens in West Germany and 
Italy. 

A similar system operates in 
Finland which supports more 
than twice the percentage of 
students in tertiary education 
as that in the UK. Instead of 
of cutting and reducing higher 
education, my proposal would 
expand it rapidly. Unit costs 
would fall and so would stan- 
dards. And so they should. Not 
all students might find a seat in 
the lecture ball or a comfort- 
able bed-sitting room in a 
modern dormitory but there 
would be a lot more of them. 
September might not then be 
so cruel a month. 

Brian Simon, Does Education 
Matter? London: Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1985, £5.95. 

The author Is a fellow and tutor at 
Trinity Han. Cambridge. 


High land ... . 
prices 

From, Mr D. H arrison 

Sir, — I am -astonished that 
David Redfearn (September 21) 
has joined those who confuse 
cause and effect The (so-called) 
high price of houses would be 
precisely the same as it is today, 
should Sir George Young the 
Environment Under Secretary 
wave a magic wand to enable 
developers to buy land for 
nothing. It is not the price of 
the land which determines 
house prices, it is the 
purchasers’ ability to fund the 
transaction. That ability is 
extended because of tax relief 
on mortgage interest 

The way to make house prices 
more competitive is to remove 
this interference in the market 
albeit on a gradual basis as 
recommended by toe Royal 
Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

A similar interference on toe 
market exists with the enter- 
prise zones. These were created 
as a political “ back lash ” 
against previous regional 
development policies. Although 
developers in enterprise, zones 
are able to produce buildings 
more economically, the occu- 
pants find themselves paying a 
rental which soon mops up the 
saving in rates. I do not dis- 
agree with this situation, since 
I believe in toe unfettered 
operation of the law of supply 
and demand. This cannot be 
achieved while anomalies exist 
like tax relief on mortgage 
Interest and enterprise zones, 
among others. 

Desmond Harrison, 

Fox & Harrison 
51 Lower Hall Lane, 

Walsall, Staffs. 


Heliport on 
the Thames 

FYom Mr D. Sense 
Sir,— Mr D. L. Stebbings 
[September 18) repeats the too 
ong discredited myths that 
lelicopter travel is only for the 
u-ivileged few seeking to save 
uinutes of their precious time 
ind that the helicopter la an 
injus tillable environmental 
lollutant. , t . . 

An executive's time in todays 
ommercial world is not only 
noney, it is of the essence, and 
he maximum flight time or iu 
ninutes by helicopter at 8 am 
rom Heathrow to the City 
urely compares favourably 

vith the li to 2 hours by road. 
Vn overseas buyer with a multi- 
nililon dollar contract in his 
>ocket can fiy to the City, visit 
event factory sites around the 
•ountry, do a deal and he back 
it Heathrow in the evening to 

arch his flight home, if he uses 
i helicopter. It is not just 
■minutes” that are being 

aved. . 

And these are not fairy-rare 
samples. They happen every 


Letters to the Editor 


day, all day, involving 250 com- 
mercial helicopters owned by 
charter companies and major 
industrial companies transport- 
ing directors, salesmen, execu- 
tives and clients on business — 
not pleasure. For they are too 
expensive to buy, maintain and 
operate to be used merely as 
prestigious toys. Businesses 
must watch their overheads and 
expenses and, if the helicopter 
does not make economic sense 
and is not viable, it will not be 
used. 

Indeed, jealous of the City's 
reputation as the world centre 
of banking and commerce, toe 
Court of Common Council last 
year recognised the value of 
helicopter facilities— a view 
which is shared by over 50 per 
cent of the major provincial 
towns and cities throughout the 
country who -have, or Intend to 
provide, similar faculties. 

Mr Stebbings complains of 
the noise; local planning 
authority statistics show that a 
single engine helicopter, typical 
of those operating in and 
around the London control 
zone, flying at 250 ft, makes toe 
same amount of noise as a car 
at 50 ft and less noise than a 
motorcycle or the ambient 
noise of main or arterial roads. 
That is not to say that they do 
not make a noise, only that they 
are no noisier than the other 
day to day sounds to which we 
have become accustomed. Like 
the pleasure boats on the River 
Thames? 

Helicopters are being used 
for toe country’s financial and 
commercial benefit and London 
must and will have, as do all 
the world's major business 
centres, both Its helicopters and 
its helipqcts- 
D. G. Scuse. 

British Helicopter Advisory 
Board, 

Knowles House, 

Cromwell Road, 

RedluU, Surrey. 

Barristers’ 

fees 

From Mr J. Newman, 

Sir, — Your Law Courts corres- 
pondent (September 18) reports 
that the Senate of the Inns of 
Court and the Bar have Claimed 
from toe Government an in- 
crease of between SO per cent 
and 40 per cent of income tor 
barristers acting in criminal 
cases funded out of toe legal aid 
system, based on an independent 
survey carried out by Coopers & 
Lybrand. The recommendation 
is on the thesis that barristers 
engaged in this work should be 
paid commensurate salaries ro 
barristers working in Govern- 


ment departments. 

May I make an independent 
suggestion: that toe salaries of 
those employees of Government 
departments be brought into 
line with the self-employed bar- 
risters, ie that toe Government 
achieves cost savings of between 
30 per cent and 40 per cent on 
those civil servants’ pay. Fur- 
ther, could Z suggest that the 
Government takes action on toe 
restrictive practices of bar- 
risters further to reduce toe 
costs of barristers practising in 
criminal cases. , 

John A. Newman, 

2, Old Burlington Street, W1 

Exchange 

control 

From Mr E. Barber 
Sir, — Whilst recognising toe 
need for investment in British 
industry and supporting toe 
concept of a national investment 
bank, I nevertheless fear that 
Roy Hattersley's proposals 
(September 20) contain a fatal 
flaw, wholly detrimental to the 
Labour Party's electoral pros- 
pects and toe credibility of a 
future Labour Government. 

I refer to the suggestion that 
investment will be financed by 
repatriated funds generated by 
a harsher tax regime on over- 
seas holdings. Under the Treaty 
of Rome, this is illegal in res- 
pect of other EEC countries 
under Articles 3(c), 61(2) and 
67(1) and In respect of non- 
EEC members, is contrary to 
the spirit of Articles 70(1) and 
71. 

A letter received by me from 
Massimo Russo, EEC director- 
general for economic and 
financial affairs, said, "It is 
doubtful whether punitive tax 
disincentives would be com- 
patible with Community Law.” 

A subsequent letter pointed 
out the stipulations of toe EEC 
Council’s directives of I960 and 
1962 for the implementation of 
Article 67 of toe Treaty 
(abolition of restrictions on the 
movement of capital), which 
will obviously prevent what 
Mr Hattersley desires. 

Edward Barber, 

5 William Poston, Road, 

North Wats ham, Norfolk. 

Going to the 
bazaar 

From the Director, 

Think British Campaign 
Shv—Yaur report Sept- 
ember 18 that "considerable 
savings " could be made on the 
annual defence bill were Britain 
less committed to buying 


British is worryingly naive. 

. ‘.It may well be that In certain 
specific, areas- defence equip- 
jnentr can - be' purchased more 
cheaply abroad. That is, how- 
ever, not toe main concern 
where the safety of our nation 
is at stake. 

Excellence of design and 
security of supply should be 
paramount. Where would be the 
value of a notional saving when, 
under attack, we sought spares 
or replacements from a sup- 
plier who had since aligned him- 
self with our enemies? 

Might I suggest that econo- 
mies of scale might be better 
made by assisting our defence 
equipment manu f acturers in re- 
search and development rather 
than in shopping around the 
world’s bazaars for a bargain? 
M. A. Charrington. 

48, The Aldwych, 

WC 2 . 


Pricing petrol 
products 

From Mr /. Gessler 

Sir, — Mr Gibb criticises artifi- 
cially low tender prices for gas 
oil to the public sector (Septem- 
ber 16). A number of offers 
for gas oil were made below 
refinery net back prices in July 
and August, and we expected 
schedule prices to rise at the 
end of the summer tendering 
season. 

Last year’s attempt to dis- 
mantle the elaborate charade 
of high schedule prices com- 
bined with 30 to 40 per cent 
rebates was opposed by several 
majors, and has not produced a 
permanent change. It is doubt- 
ful whether another attempt 
will succeed unless organisa- 
tions of smaller users can show 
that the present system is unfair 
to small purchasers. 

The present excess In refinery 
capacity leads to intense com- 
petition for market shares and 
low tenders followed by higher 
winter prices are a consequence. 
It is therefore helpful to know 
when tenders are considered 
not only the initial offer but 
the extent to which different 
companies have been willing to 
adjust rebates in the past. Many 
previous schedule price rises 
have been eroded in this 

manner. 

The tendering system for 
public bodies has its counter- 
part in the periodic contract 
revisions by large companies. 
One major difference between 
the public and the private sec- 
tor is, however, that rebates to 
private companies are adjusted 
much more frequently through- 
out the year. Constant moni- 
toring of the market led to 
revisions in gas oil rebates nine 
times between January and Sep- 
tember this year. 

The answer to the problem is. 
therefore, awareness of the 
market situation throughout toe 
year and not only when tenders 
are awarded. 

J. K. Gessler, 

FEC Consultants, 

$3 Queens Road, 

Oldham, Manchester . 
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NEW GUIDELINES MAY MEAN CLOSURE OF 50 PfTS 


Market to set UK coal output 


BY JOHN LLOYD, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR, IN LONDON 


BRITAIN'S state-run National Coal 
Board yesterday formally ended the 
practice of p lanning its output and 
told the country’s three minin g 
unions that the market would now 
determine production levels. 

Mr K en Moses, the board’s tech- 
nical director, has developed a new 
criterion which all pits must meet if 
their future is to be secured- Area 
directors are now being told that 
their pits must produce coal at no 
higher cost than CL50 a gigajouie, 
roughly £39 (S58) a tonne. The pres- 
ent average price for the bulk of 
board production is £44 a tonne. 

He said that the board would, as 
expected, attempt to stabilise pro- 
duction at 90m tonnes a year, 
though it would retain tiie capacity 
to produce 100m tonnes. This is a 
drop from the 97.4m tonnes which 
the board proclaimed as a target re- 
duction in March 1984, and which 
was the main cause of the yearlong 


miners’ strike which started soon 
afterwards. 

Mr Moses would give no details 
on the numbers of pits to shut or 
men to be made redundant - but 
most estimates produce a figure of 
around SO pits, and 5,000 men, over 
the next five years. Most of these 
would go before March 1987, when 
the Conservative Government had 
declared the board must break 
even. 

The new strategy, drawn up by 
Mr replaces the traditional 

five or 10-year plans with a plan- 
ning cycle based on a yearly review 
involving c ontinuing fiiyimw'tfn 
with area directors. 

The f imriftmp nta il criterion 
spelled out in a board statement, is 
that pits which show no prospect of 
maintaining average costs at levels 
consistent with the prices which 
can be realised from coal sales w31 
first be given a chance to improve 
results -then closed If they cannot 


The board also told the unions 
that its National Smokeless Fuels 
subsidiary, which produces fuel tor 
the steel H tmmp heating mar- 
kets, was only kept going by large 
bank overdrafts guaranteed by the 
board - with the implication that 
further cuts will be made to its 
plants and its workforce of more 
than 44)00. . 

Mr Moses refused to move from 
his that tiie market 

would decide the industry’s size, 
saying that "through the next five 
years we are hoping to stabilise the 
industry at a production level of 
90m tonnes. If things improve we 
will have the c ap a c ity to produce 
more: if tilings get worse, we will 
have to review the position again.” 

In a stark dismissal of 
1974 Plan for Coal, which had for- 
mally governed the industry until 
this year, the board statement said 
that “for a variety of reasons, the 
basic assumption of energy short- 


ages and consistently wring real 
prices had proved fallacious." 


Unusually, the most hnctflo reac- 
tion within the meeting came from 
Mr Alan Wilson, general secretary 
of the British Association of Ccd- 
liery Ma nagemimt, rep r esen ting 
the NOB'S 154>00 managers. He ob- 
jected strongly to the of Mr 

Ian MacGregor, the board chair- 
man— on a business trip to China — 
and told the board that morale was 
rock bottom and communications I 
bad. 


By contrast, Mr Peter Heathfield, 
general secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, «nH only 
that the new criteria for profitabili- 
ty amid mean a “dramatic" cut in 
capacity. Mr Arthur Scargfll, the 

NUM President, failed to attend the 
part of the meeting at which the 
new str a te g y was outlined, al- 
though he had briefly chaired the 
earlier part of the meeting 


Iraqi bid 
to ‘wipe 
out’ Kharg 
terminal 


Britain heads for cereals glut 
despite poor summer weather 


BY ANDREW GOWERS IN LONDON 


By Richard Johns In London 


IRAQI AIRCRAFT attacked the 
Iranian oil tormina! at Kharg Is- 
land again yesterday, the 11th 
strike since August 15. is what 
Western diplomats now believe is a 
concerted campaign to wipe out the 
facility. 

An Iraqi spokesman was quoted 
by Radio Baghdad as saying: “Our 
aircraft launched a destructive at- 
tack on what remained of Kharg’s 
facilities and equipment in order to 
completely destroy than and keep 
fires caused by our previous attacks 
ablaze.” 

The Sea Island terminal, the 
most important of the two jetties 
with its capacity to handle four ult- 
ra large crude carriers, is still out of 
action after a particularly effective 
raid on Thursday, according to oil 
company executives. 

Damage was also sustained last 
week by foe main control room and 
two pumping stations, it has 
emerged. Also hit was the large and 
very vulnerable tank farm in which, 
however, only very limited quanti- 
ties of oil are stored. 

At the older T-jetfy on the east 
side of the island, six of the 20 
berths are operational, according to 
informed diplomatic reports. The 
water there is only deep enough to 
accommodate supertankers of up to 
25 0J000 deadweight tons fully 
loaded. 

Theoretically, if Iran could char- 
ter a sufficient number of tankers 
and if owners were prepared to al- 
low enough tankers of the optimum 
capacity to use foe facility, it might 
still be possible to maintain exports 
close to the 1 Am barrels a day level 
sustained until recently. This is also 
Iran’s quota under the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries' 
prices and production pact 

In practice, however, foe damage 
to foe Sea Island terminal could 
prove a devastating blow to Iran. 
The facility had been used to load 
oil for delivery to Sirri Island, a 
trans-shipment terminal beyond 
the range of the Iraqis. 

Continued raids could make it dif- 
ficult to carry out repairs 

Iraq has now apparently aban- 
doned the constraints urged upon it 
by other Arab oil-producing states 
of the Gulf which are apprehensive 
about an escalation and widening of 
the five-year-old war. 

Warnings of retaliation aimed at 
stopping the Dow of Arab oil from 
foe Gulf have been conveyed direct- 
ly to them by Iran, according to the 
most recent edition of the Middle 
East Economic Survey. 

Iran so far has concentrated on 
intensifying its interference with 
dry cargo shipping, confiscating 
goods destined for Iraq. Captain 
Hussein Malek-Zadegan, command- 
er of the Iranian navy, was quoted 
yesterday by foe official Ima news 
agency as saying that 42 vessels 
had been intercepted in recent 


THIS YEAR'S UK cereals harvest 

seems certain to be the second larg- 
est on record despite the poor sum- 
mer weather, according to a preli- 
minary estimate released yesterday 
fay the Ministry of Agriculture. 

But farmers are warning that 
foeir profits are likely to be sharply 
down from last year's bumper lev- 
els, due both to reduced yields and 
foe generally poor qualify of foe 
crop. 

For foe European Community as 
a whole there are expectations of a 
lower crop but a growing surplus. 
The European Commission esti- 
mates that the total cereals harvest 
will be about 141m tonnes, com- 
pared with last year’s 150m. 

The British Ministry estimates 
fopt wheat yields in England and 
Vales year are between 0.75 
tonnes and 7.55 tonnps per hectare, 
end those for barley are between 
59 tonnps and 5JJ tonnes per. hec- 
tare. Although that represents a fall 
from last year's 7.7 tonnes, it is still 
well above the average between 
1980 and 1984. 

On the bams of cereal plantings 
in the UK as a whole, the yield fig- 
ure would imply a total harvest of 
between 24m tonnes and 26.5m 
tonnes, compared with last year’s 


record of 28 ten - although yields 
may be lower in Scotland. The pre- 
vious largest harvest, at 2L8m 
tonnes, was in 1982-83. 

With about 4m tonnes of grain 
still in store from last year’s record 
harvest, that mwm<; Britain’s 
surplus problem is likely to be 
worse than ever this season. 

Prices on the UK market are am 
rentiy below the EECs sup port 
price level because of expectations 
that large quantities of cwwala wiD 
not pass foe standards for nffirial 
Bnam^ or “intervention." This 
Tnftans much of tiie grain is being 
Sold off rhaaply for animal feed wnd 
flour millers are having difficulty in 
getting access to material of tiie 

right qualify. 

There are reports of large ship- 
ments of milling qualify grain being 
imparted from continental Europe. 

The UK's wheat surplus pro blem 
is worse than in any other EEC 
country. Of the 6m trmae* of. wheat 
in Community intervention stores, 
tiie UK's proportion is 01 per cent 

In addition, UK exports are parti- 
cularly slow this year. According to 
figures released by the Home- 
Grown Cereals Authority yester- 
day, exports of wheat since August 


New allegations against Hemu 
highlight role of French press 


Continued from Page 1 
nisation but without specifying how 
it should be done. General Jean 
Sauhuer, then bead of the Presi- 
dents personal military staff and 
now chief of staff of foe armed far- 
ces, was kept in touch, as was Gen- 
eral Jeannou La c a a e, foe former 
chief of staff. But Le Monde says 
that neither the Prime Minister nor 
the President was informed. 

Le Monde published in support of 
this hypothesis remarks by M Ber- 
nard Tricot, the senior O f fic i al ap- 
pointed to carry out an inquiry into 
the affair. He was quoted as saying 
that he would “not exclude an angry 
outburst by the Minister of De- 
fence. He probably didn't say 'rink 
the boat but ’dear the matter up 
and fast...” 

i M Tricot also told Le Monde that 
he did not think the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office was involved. 

M Fahlus had lengthy talks with 
President Mitterrand yesterday 
morning. After today’s Cabinet 
meeting, be is scheduled to go on 
television tonight in what is a regu- 
lar monthly appearance. 

As the political crisis seemed to 
be moving towards a climax, tiie 
Government damped down on 
leaks to tiie press. 

Two officers in the DGSE were 
arrested on allegations of having 
provided the press with details of 
the blowing up of the Rainbow 
Warrior. 

(In London, meanwhile, Britain 
pursued its demand that France 
should compensate those who suf- 


fered ipai through tiie Poking of 
the Rainbow Warrior, a UK-reg- 
istered vessel, writes our Foreign 
Staff. The Foreign Office instructed 
the British ambassador in Paris to 
call at the French Foreign Mmin- 
stry-1 

• Yesterday’s developments under- 
line foe key role tiie French press 
has played in uncovering the 
Greenpeace affair, not only through 
its own investigative journalism but 
also through its use of “planted" in- 
formation from official sources. 

Le Figaro, meanwhile, carried 
allegations yesterday morning from 
a former head of French counter-in- 
tellige nce rrrnrh rtf the inform*- 

tion that appeared last week on the 
identify of those who had blown up 
the Rainbow Warrior came from 
tiie personal staff of M Pierre Joxe, 
foe Interior Minister. 

Those allegations only put in 
more formal terms the widespread 
belief that M Joxe - convinced that 
MHermi had to go to save foe Pres- 
ident -was using the press to accel- 
erate tiie crisis. 

Le Mnmto rtontorf fo rmally mi 

Monday that its informant over tiie 
identify of the third DGSE team re- 
sponsible for sinking the ship had 
been H Joxe. 

Le Monde has, none foe less, in 
recent weeks been returning to tiie 
traditions of combative investiga- 
tive journalism that it last display- 
ed in another cause celibre - the 
nffafr of t he Bokassa diamonds dur- 
ing M Valery Giscard d’Estaing’s 


presidency. Many on the newspa- 
per felt that the editor-in-chief, then 
M Jacques Fauvet, had allowed foe 
investigation into presents that M 
Giscard had allegedly received to 
degenerate into a vendetta. 

Le Mpwdp — independent in tone 
but sympathetic to President Mit- 
terrand - was for long reluctant to 
criticise foe left. 


It was Le Monde that brake foe 
story a week ago that two DGSE 
agents had sank tiie Greenpeace 
boat Since then there has been a 
rush on the news stands m Paris ev- 
ery afternoon to see what fresh dis- 
closures La Monde has to bring. It 
has a role in French political »*>d 
economic life for which there is no 
equivalent in tiie Anglo-Saxon 
pre s s - of bong used both by tiie 
Government and companies as a 
vehicle for ’planted" leaks and of 
maintaining an independent 
im p u t ation. 

The other publication that both 
confirmed Le Monde’s story and 
carried it forward on Friday by pro- 
viding the rank of the agents who 
sank the boat 

The weekly, a mix t ur e of a UjS.- 
style news magazine and an 
English colour supplement, is part 
of Sir James Goldsmith's stable. It j 
has consistently been to the fore in ! 
reporting tiie Greenpeace affair - 
foe first to disclose the identify of 
Dominique Prieur, the female mem- 
ber of foe Turenge" ample now un- 
der arrest in New Zealand. 



Imperial sells Johnson 
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Continued from Page 1 
*hT«» of Howard Johnson would re- 
lease resources and remove uncer- 
tainty, greatfy enhancing foe 
group's future profit and growth 


For its 5235m, Prime will acquire 
125 motor lodges and hotels, 375 
franchised motor lodges and 399 
franchised restaurants plus the 
Howard Johnson trade names and 
trademarks. It will also assume 
debt an these assets. The move 
marks a major expansion for 

Prime, winch currently operates 63 
motels with about 10,000 rooms un- 
der franchise from groups such as 
Ramada and Howard Johnson. 

Marriott, which Is one of the big- 


gest and most successful U.S. hotel 
groups, will retain 350 Howard 
Johnson company-operated restau- 
rants and 08 turnpike restaurants 

US yw»ll a* wnriing, marnffarfim . 

ing and distribution operations. Mr 
J.W. Marriott, foe group’s chief ex- 
ecutive, said the deal “provides ex- 
cellent op po rt u nities for us to ex- 
pand and strengthen our restaurant 
operations." 

Marriott, which employs more 
than 140,000 people and has annual 
revenues of S4bn, is best known for 
its hotels, but has been wv panding 
rapidly into family restaurants. Its 
868 strong Big Boy chain is foe sec- 
ond largest in the sector. 


Peking 
appoints 
six to 
Politburo 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Imperial waves a 
white flag 


By Robert Thomson In Peking 


1 have been 7 per cent down cm the 
1984 level, and those of barley are 
nearly 50 per cent lower. 

The UK ministry’s figures were 
greeted with some scepticism yes- 
terday by formers — many of whom 
are barely two-thirds of the way 
through harvesting because of tiie 
late start caused by rain and wind 
in July and August 

The Notional Farmers’ Union 
(NFU) came up with its own esti- 
mate that the cereal crop will beat 
least 13 per cent - or 3fim tonnes - 
down on last year, with yields flf 
wheat and barley both substantially 
below the ministry’s figure. It can - 1 
turned that yields of the later- j 
harvested crops may be lower stfil j 
as a result of sprouting, and that 
the weight of grain sold off the farm 
will be markedly lower than the i 
harvested quantify because of 

fos ses during drying 

Mr. Patrick 7ary,.chainnaxLof the 
NFU cereals committee, said: "Fbr 
many* individual arable - farmiw i I 
foe 1985 cereals crop harvest has 
been a disaster. Returns have been 
slashed not only by low yields, but 
also by low quality and by prices 20 
per cent below the levels two years ; 
ago, and vmy heavy harvesting and 
drying costs." 


SIX CHOSEN sons of communism 
ascended yesterday to tiie power 
elite of the Chinese Politburo, com- 
pleting a series of major leadership 
changes orchestrated by Deng Xi- 
aoping in an attempt to perpetuate 

his brand of pragmatism within the 
ruling party. 

Among the six are Hu Q2i, 55,' 
and La Feng, 57, who are appsuentiy 
being groomed to head foe party 
and government, respectively. 

The Politburo appointments are 
to fill vacancies created last week 
by the departure of 10 elderly mem- 
bers in tile mass resignation of 
more than 130 <*ninr Sur- 

prisingly, only six replacements 
were approved, pruning the Rilrtbu- 
ro to 20 members, with two addi- 
tional alternate members. 

Most of fee replacements are con- 
firmed ‘Dengiste”, ready to carry on 
the economic and social reforms in- 
itiated by fog Chinese leader’ and 
diplomats say none of those ap- 
pointed will provide opposition to 

nig plans. 

In addition to Hn and Li, the oth- 
er new members are two vice-pre- 
miers, Han Jiyim, 55, and YaoYilin, 
68; the Foreign Minister, Wo Xaeq- 
ian, 64; and Qiao Shi, 61, who has 
been head of the organisation de- 
partment cf tiie party’s central com- 
mittee. 

The appointments a gain high- 
lighted the decline of the military in 
Qiinase politics. S he of the 10 mem- 
bers who resigned last week bad 
mihtaiy ties, but none of those 
chosen yesterday does, 

A communique released by the 
central committee after it gave its 
imprimatur for the new appoint- 
ments said the changes were In 
Ktv» with the p rincip le of farthering 
the succession of new members to 
old in foe centr al leading bodies.” 

The communique also announced 
that three members of the central 
committee's secretariat, responsible 
for tiie day-today running of tiie 
party, had resigned, and five new 
members has been, selected, ex- 
panding that body' to ’ll "members. 
Those five indude Hao fiarixn, 50, a 
former Textile Industr y Minister, 
and Wang Zhaoguo, 44, a former 
Communist Youth League head. 
Both had been highly fancied far a 
MHburo post 

Despite a highly critical speech 
os Monday fay senior Politburo offi- 
cial Chen Yun, who confirmed his 
opposition to the direction in which 

Deng is taking the m m rr m - . 

nique claimed that yesterday's cen- 
tral committee session was conduct- 1 
ed in “an atmosphere of unify.” 

Diplomats believe that while 
Chen's opposition is vocal, his sup - , 
port with the party is limited. ! 

If the mass re si g n a tion is any 
guide, tiie central committee meet- 
ing would have been pure theatre, 
with the newcomers already de- 
cided. 

Yesterday’s ywnmiwrawumt in- 
cluded no news of a replacement in 
the Politburo standing «*ynTnH±nft 
for Marshal Ye Jlanying, who re- 
signed last week. Officially the “se- 
lect six" of the standing committee 
are at foe top of the political tree, 
but for the time being at least, they 
will be foe “select five.” 


Japanese 
Intervene 
against $ 


Howard Johnson ranks among 
tiie most disastrous acquisitions 
ever made by a British company, so 
the markets might have been ex- 
pected to show some relief at yes- 
today’s overdue separation. Yet, as 
it turned out, ill fortnnedogged Im- 
perial to the very end. Monday’s col- 
lapse in the dollar reduced foe ster- 
ling value of the S314m cheque Mar- 
riott Carp finally agreed to write by 
over £10m and the equity ma rk e t 
greeted the news by marking Impe- 
rial’s share price down 8pto 186p. 

Tmpg hardly helped matters by 
producing the most obscure of 
statements. Whatever the true val- 
ue of tiie deal, it is certainly not 
5314m. Almost half of that figure is 
accounted for by intra-group loans, 
which wash out on disposal, and the 
more material numbers are the im- 
provement in group liquidity - 
about £210 after shedding HoJo'S 
external debt - and the reduction in 
shareholders’ funds of Q27m. 

The market had hoped for more 
but since HoJo will make next to no 
p rofi t in its current financial year 
Imps can scarcely be blamed for 
faking foe money on the table. With 
tiie first anniversary of the disposal 
negotiations already past, Imps 
must have been under enormous 
pressure to reach a decision. 
Tfod it ele cte d to retain HoJo, tiie 
equity market’s response would 
almost certainly been even fiercer. 

Yesterday's statement removes 
only one of the three uncertainties 
surrounding the group. The as- 
sumption must be that Imps will 
use its strong balance sheet - at a 
rough guess year-end shareholders’ 
fnwdg of £lbn will support pro for- 
ma debt of about £10(hn - to mount 

f ftirftw iwpiiritinn. Thin k Tint an 

entirely welcome prospect HoJo is 
exceptional by virtue of being tiie 
largest of Imperial's corporate blun- 
ders but it is by no means unique. 

. Imps is the refo re faced with the 
familiar dilemma (tf the large cash- 
generative group which has tripped 
up over diversification. To do noth- 
ing would leave Imps heavily de- 
pendent on the UK and would 
create the impression of a company 
wfaidthad run outof ideas. Passivi- 
ty would nut be much of a defence 
against foe Jongfumoored ladder, 
the other tmnsrfaiiTi element in tiie 
Imps equation. 

Yet large acquisition in aipr of 
Imps’ three remaining business 
areas might upset the divisional 
balance, while diver sifi c at i on into a 
new sector of the consumer market 
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Moving away from the heavy re- 
liance on first-time buyers was 
probably inevitable, even before the 
timber-frame debacle cut into mar- 
gins on the smaller units. It is now 
foe precondition of Barra tt s stock- 
market rehabilitation. 

A budget which assumes that UK 
housebuilding can generate a 20 per 
cent increase in revenue on un- 
changed unit sales - and without re- 
loading the balance sheet -leaves 
little enough room for error. But foe 
10 per cent yield at yesterdays lOBp 
says more about past disappoint- 
ments than this yew's probable re- 
covery. 


would only revive all the old Halo 
memories. So that would not make 
much of a defence either. 

For tiie time being at least, tiie 
most prudent course must be to 
make piecemeal deals which create 
the impression of a group on the 
move but do not open Imps up to 
the criticism that its corporate de- 
velopment department has run 
away wife itself. The chairman’s 
seat at Imperial cannot at present 
be the most comfortable place to 
perch. 


Barratt 


It is not long since Barratt was 
sheltering muter one of the most di- 
lapidated share prices in the stock 
market, yielding 16 per cent as the 
company moved towards a final div- 
idend that might be paid but could 
not posribfy be covered. Yesterday’s 
figures for the year to June proved 
that picture to be true but partial. 

- Barratfs pretax profit of £4.1m 
for the year to June are neither 
here nor there in relation to £538m 
of turnover, the unchanged div- 
idend was indeed paid entirely from 
reserves. Yet tiie radical work done 
qn »ti o ve r e xte nde d hshmee sheet— 
and on top-heavy fixed costs - 
should just about suffice to cover an 
lmoimngfid dividend in the current 
year. - 

The attack on working capital, 
which cut debt by about £90m in the 
finaL weeks of tiue year, should, save 
about £l0m of interest, while the 
elimination of tan regi on a l subsidi- 
aries ghmiM fata a substantial 
amount off tiie overheads. 

Whether Barratt can regain any- 
thing tike its former growth path 
depends on Sir Lawrie's changed 
product mix, creating a 40 per cent 
rise in unit prices over two years. 


Fleet Street 

Britain’s «»tinnal newspaper in- 
dustry is a curious case of supply 
and costs often being less predict- 
able than demand. 

Amid the 15 per cent rise to 
£4&8m in News International’s 
1984-85 pre-tax profits is a cocktail 
of rising demand from both adver- 
tisers and readers, and much' 
higher production costs. 

At the Sun and foe News of the 
World the losses from industrial 
problems more than offset the 
benefits from increased sales. 

The Times, despite a 35 per cent 
improvement in advertising reve- 
nue and higher circulation figures, 
produced the same loss as last year, 
« gqin of higher production 

costs. The Sunday Times, almost 
single-handed, was left to drag up 
overall profits. 

In advertising terms national 
newspapers have never had it so 
good: advertising expenditure has 
been on a rising trend for the last 
decade, virtually untouched by re- 
cession, and in the last few months 
there has been a noticeable switch 
from TV to print. 

But the two newpapers scheduled 
to hit the market next spring will 
help to soak up demand, and Mr Ed- 
die Shah's publication, if it is pro- 
duced with new technology, should 
have a substantially lower and 
more reliable cost base. So it is 
hardly surprising that bath News 
Tn farn jri joni^rc ntufamwnt and that 
of BPGC last week stress the im- 
portance of. moving - to updated 
printing plants. 

After all, newspaper buyers are 
notoriously price-sensitive, and if 
Mr Shah decided to sell his paper at 
half foe price of his rivals', they 
would be hard put to make any 
profit at alL 


ZAMBIA COPPER INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


(Incorporated In Bermuda; 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 19SS 


The following are the audited results of the Corporation and its subsidiaries for the 
year ended June 30, 1985 which should be read in conjunction with the accompanying 
nates. 


Revenues: 

Interest and other income 


Expenses: 
Administration 
Exchange loss . 


(Loss) earnings before taxes 
Foreign taxes 


Loss before extraordinary Items 
Extraordinary items (deficit) 


Conformed from Page 1 

about 3V4 per cent of its value, it 
ended in London yesterday almost 
unchanged on the day. 

Since last Wednesday the dollar 
has lost 4.7 per cent of its value as 
measured by its Bank of England 
Index against a trade weighted 
basket of currencies. 

On Friday market sentiment 
turned sharply against the U.S. cur- 
rency when estimates for foe third 
quarter US. GDP suggested the 
UH. economy has been g r owin g 
more slowly than expected. 

The New York meeting of finance 
ministers and central bank gover- 
nors from the U.SL, Japan, West 
Germany, tiie UK and France rein- 
forced this sentiment, although it 
had been arranged last month. 

The five powers issued a strong 
statement of the need for a lower 

Hnlliir and their H rtwr r nTnatin n fo 

co-operate to bring this about 

After Monday's steep foil t her e 
was scepticism in the markets 

about the extent to which the cen- 
tral banks would Intervene and 
some renewed interest in foe U.S. 
c ur re n cy, particularly in the Far 
East 

However, Japan’s heavy intervea- ’ 
tion helped tiie yen to strengthen ! 
somewhat over the day to a dosing ; 
value of Y229.7 in London, com- 
pered with 2S1.7 on Monday. 

Against the D-Mark the dollar | 
weakened to DM 2.714. The pound 
also pushed ahead to SL432 at the 1 

London close compared wife $1,427 
on Monday. 


Net loss 


Loss per share: 

Before extraordinary Items 
Net loss 


1985 

USSOOO’s 

2252 

1QR4. 

USSOOO’s 

2,344 

439 

2,486 

- 476 

1329 

2£25 

2.305 

(573) 

71 

39 

100 

(044) 

(1494) 

(61) 

(1.033) 

0,838) 

(1.094) 

US cents 

US cents 

(0.53) 

(L50) 

(0.05) 

(0.89) 


The exchange loss for the year ended June 30, 1985 was attributable to the effect 
on the assets, subject to extemalisation restrictions, held in Zambia and Zimbabwe 
of a substantial depredation in the values of the currencies of {hose countries. 

payments of US$1,194,000 for the year to June 30, 1985 
i USSLy 33 - 000 ) under guarantees given to De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Limited relating to Botswana RST Limited (BEST) and BCL Limited (BCD which 
as „ irrecoverable. The Corporation had contingent liabilities of 
US$10,380,000 at June 30. 1985 in respect of BRST and BCL who continue to 
experience serious financial difficulties. w 

In view of tiie loss for the period and the contingent liabilities referred to above 
JUne < * 3 oj C 2 S 83 haVG ” 0t declared a divldend respect of the financial year ended 

Sub ject t o the approval of members at the forthcoming annual general meetinc 
£»“££££[ Sur 0 ' 1 ”** “ US£1 ’ 1M - TO > S «v“y 

IccIl e “ For ** *** ~“* cuti ve no divitfonds W blKcUred^ 


Copper production (tonnes) 

Copper sales (tonnes) 

Average copper proceeds per tonne (kwacha) 

Total sale revenue (kwacha millions) 

Earnings before tax (kwacha millions) 

Net earnings (kwacha millions) — 


1985 

S25.8U 

579.115 

2.796 

1362 

145 

1 


19S4 

551.021 

589356 

2.170 

1.426 

97 

1 


IUJK. Transfer Agents: 

Hill Samuel Registrars Limited 
6 Green co at Place 
London SW1P 1PL 


Revered Office: 
48 Church Street 
Hamilton 
Bermuda 
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Australia 

From the wealth of analysis that will mark Australia’s 
bicentenary in 1988, only one conclusion will stand 
unchallenged: Australia is different. At present, 

Mr. Bob Hawke’s Labor Government is enjoying 
significant successes 

Doing things differently 


illisyi 


IS AUSTRALIA DIFFERENT? As 1988 approaches— 
the ‘ year of modern Australia’s bicentenary — the. 
animal migration, south . of bankers and . academics, 
hucksters and historians keen to see Australia for them- 
selves, will swell to great proportions. 

They will tour coal mines, clatter on to oil rigs*, visit 
cattle stations as big as Belgium, buy boomerangs, an d 
study hedonistic Australia intently at play. • 

When they return to the — 

?u 0 n rt wm n st^\ m f?r h tt r ? y 21 Michael nompsoa-Noel 

se£ re I“ rtS ***** 

means. 

Some will be dazzled by 

Australia's resources — billions* ■ origin. Britain is still the major 

worth of minerals and immense ' source of new- Australian 

tracts of land; others will see settlers, and -Australians still 

an economy seriously askew. .' play cricket (though increas- 

Some will follow a paper-chase ingly badly). Queen Elizabeth 

of post-colonial dues; others n is Queen of Australia. 

will discover Eurasia in the ' Va4 . , 

South Pacific. Some will register ' 

dismay at the Australian 

Aboriginals' plight; others will ^° d r e St?fiff W 

^successful STo the ufs^To 

multicultural society. conquer a harsh environment it 

Some will rejoice, a few may had to invent patterns of invest- 
despalr, but if they approach ment and tariff control sub- 
their task correctly and are not stantially different from those 
intimidated by data or analysis, of Britain. Study its sodal 
they wUi at least condude that Institutions— or visit a bowls 
Australia is different. As the dub— and it is imediately dear 
American Academy of Arts and that Australia is neither 
Sciences recently declared: England, Scotland, Ireland nor 
" Australia is not a carbon copy Wales. 

of other, modern democracies, it is not the U.S. Nor is it 
even of those with whom it has Canada in the South Pacific, 
close and .continuing relations despite psychic ties with West 
and is constantly compared." . . minster. For a start,, Canadians 
For example,' only - super- . live -in oold-to^reezmg -climate, 
ficiallv does Australia resemble dose to a powerful neighbour;' 
Britain. The ties ara still nsfost - Australians- - live' i near 
there, in humour,' language* beaches, onr • the : rim '-of: a 


origin. Britain is still the major 
source of new- Australian 
settlers, and Australians still 
play cricket (though increas- 
ingly badly). Queen Elizabeth 
n is Queen of Australia. 

Yet Australia has a federal 
system of government. Its 
major-trading partner in Japan. 
For defence and TV programm- 
ing, it looks to the U.S. To 
conquer a harsh environment it 
had to invent patterns of invest- 
ment and tariff control sub- 
stantially different from those 
of Britain. Study its sodal 
Institutions— or visit a bowls 
dob— and it is imediately dear 
that Australia is neither 
England, Scotland, Ireland nor 
Wales. 

It is not the U.S. Nor is it 
Canada in the South Pacific, 
despite psychic ties with West 
minster. For a start^Canadians 
live-in oold-to^freezing -climate, 
dose to a powerful neighbour; 
most - Australians-- live ' - near 
beaches, on- the rim '-of: a 


drought-prone continent whose 
major cities acre . thousands of 
miles from Australia’s nearest 
non-CommonweaJtb neighbours, 
.which Include Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam 
.and Cambodia. . 

Nor should -Australia be con- 
fused with contemporary New 
Zealand, which is only three 
jet hours away, yet is far 
smaller and more homogenous. 
There Is a Labour Government 
in Wellington and a Labor one 
- in Canberra, yet even they are 
not particularly similar. 

In 1983, a French magazine 
voted Australia “ country of the 
-year”' on- the basis, of this 
-recommendation: “ No .other 
country, no other eldor&do in 
the world can express or 
incarnate to such a point the 
hopes, the aspirations of the old 
world '. . . Australia is perhaps 
the last dream of the decade, 
the end of the voyage, certainly 
-the last frontier.** 

Far more carefully, the 
American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences maintain* that 
Australia is worth pondering, 
less because it is exotic than 
because it is different This has 
always been so. It was true in 
the 19th century, when gold- 
Tush and wool-boom made it 
exceedingly ‘prosperous at a 
time when many other countries 
— now wealthy— were not so at 
all. 

In the 20th century, however, 
Australia has slipped down the 
ladder. It has declined as a 
trading power, and has invested 
. only' scantily in new technology 
. and industry res tru ct urin g. 






. Mr Bob Hawke (left), Australia's Labor Prime Minister, 
faces a tough new Opposition leader in Mr John 
Howard (right), who was Treasurer in the Fraser 
Government 




-though this -is changing. It has 
only recently joined the con- 
temporary financial world by 
floating Its dollar, freeing 
'foreign exchange, and deciding 
-to welcome foreign banks. 
Australia still gets excited when 
tourists arrive. Because of 
“import replacement” (now a 
fading philosophy) • It makes a 
broad range of textiles, -clothes, 
and consumer goods, yet “fully 
imported” is a potent sales 
phrase. Only reoently has it 
made serious attempts to coun- 
ter youth unemployment. 

Sir. Gordon Jackson, formerly 
of CSR, the sn’gar-to-oil concern, 
and now chairman, of the 
Australian Industry' 'Develop- 
ment ‘ ' Corporation, . . says, 
snccintly: “Because Australians 
place a. high value on leisure. 


they have to some extent 
chosen increased leisure in 
place of higher income.” 

He quotes a former 
Australian ambassador to 
UNESCO, who described 
Australia as a “pagan country” 
of sun-and-beachworshippers. 
Says Sir Gordon: “While this 
may be true, there is today a 
growing concern that Australia 
may not be realising its full 
economic potential.” 

Even here, Australia Is out of 
synch with the rest of 'the world 
. . . and different. Mr Bob 
Hawke, its Labor Prime Minis- 
ter who won power in March 
liSS, - says that ' the former 
Liberal-National Party Govern- 
ment of Mr Malcolm Fraser 
used Australia as a ' laboratory 
for' testing monetarism ' before ‘ 


it was experimented with by the 
Thatcher or Reagan Govern- 
ments. 

Mr Hawke has changed all 
that. To a degree that is unique, 
Australia is at present -pursuing 
a tripartite course based on 
"conciliation" and “consensus.” 
Its keystone is the pay and 
prices pact between Labor and 
labour, between Mr Hawke’s 
two-and-a-half-y ear-old Govern- 
ment and the Australian Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, of which 
Mr Hawke was formerly presi- 
dent. 

To an extent that was never 
predicted, the accord has 
calmed the country^ industrial 
temper- and yielded positive 
results. Mr Paul Keating, the 
Labor Treasurer (finance minis- 
ter), says the’ accord has played 


a dominant role in restoring 
growth, creating jobs, reducing 
inflation to a level not seen for 
a decade, and enabling Labor 
to pursue its social priorities. 

Moreover, this month the 
unions formally ratified exten- 
sion of the accord for another 
two years, and said they had 
reached a “wages accommoda- 
tion” with the Government to 
help counter the inflationary 
effects of this year's sharp 
depreciation of the Australian 
dollar. 

By coincidence, news that the 
accord had been successfully 
extended came only days after 
the emergence of a tough new 
Opposition leader, Mr John 
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A steely opponent for 
Labor and Mr. Hawke 


BY MICHAEL THOMPSON-NOEL 


Politics 
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Navigator 


T he merchants who pioneered trade 
routes to the East faced many 
unknowns. Today, successful navigation 
in Asian waters still demands patience, 
skill and local knowledge. 

HongkongBank has acquired such 
expertise through more than a century of 

service in the development of Asian 
trade and commerce. 

This expertise has also provided the 
momentum for the Bank’s expansion 
.into one of the world’s largest 


international banking groups, with more 
than 1 ,000 offices in 55 countries. 

Such capability allows 
HongkongBank to respond to your 
banking needs quickly and effectively, 
in Asia and around the world. 

HongkongBank will give you access 
to a range of financial services which will 
help you chart a continuous course to 
success. 

Write to us now at our Sydney 
Representative Office, 19/F., Exchange 
Centre, 20 Bond Street, Sydney NSW 
2000, Australia. Or our London Office, 
99 Bishopsgate, London EC2P 2IA, or 
contact us at any of our offices in 
Edinburgh, Leeds or Manchester. 


<x> 

HongkongBank 

Tte Hoagkoog and SbvgMBnkiaf Corporation 

Marine Midland Baak • HongkongBank of 
Cuadft* The British Bank of the MUdteE/Mt 
Hang Seng Baak United • VKmfcy Limited 
HongkoogBank United 

Fast derisions. Worldwide. 
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MINERALS 

Gem Exploration & Minerals 
Limited 

Gera Exploration & Minerals Limited has 
been exploring for many years tor 
diamonds in the East Kimberley region of 
Western Australia. Freeport Bow River 
Properties Inc., a subsidiary of Freeport 
Inc., USA., are the co-venturers m the 
Bow River programme of which Gem has 
a SOt-i interest. 

Duringthe 1982 Geld season encouraging 
diamond recoveries were made. The 
1983/84 programme also yielded pkktus- 
ing results from a follow-up bulk 
sampling programme with 398.1 carats of 
diamonds being recovered. The 1984/85 
exploration programme significantly 
'upgraded the exploration area with the 
recovery of 1.430 carat? at a grade of .67 
carats per tonrvo with a significant 
percentage of gem stones. A mobile pro- 
duction plant has boon located on the 
deposit for tho 1985/86 Geld season. It is 
anticipated that if the satisfactory results 
continue, a large scaleproduchon 
operation will be established during 
1986. 

Magnet Group Limited awns 8,703.917 

shares in Gem and both companies have 

c ommo n directors. 

MONARCH PETROLEUM N-Iu 

Monaxch Petroleum N.L. has an interest 
in the onshore TUbridgi gas field in 
-fffost am Australia. The oil discoveries at 
North Herald. South Pepper and Chervil , 
are located about SO kilometres to the 
north. In addition the company holds an 
interest in the Gilmore gas fieldin Central 
Queensland. 

Offshore the company has a substantial 
interest in permit WA 58 P in Western 
Australia. During 1984 the Talisman No. 1 
well was drilled in the adjoining permit 
and located some 6.5 kilometres away. 
Thlisman flowed at a rate of 4,778 barrels 
per day through a 1“ surface choke. 
Following a detailed seismic survey « is 
planned to drill a well during early 1986. 

Monarch also has significant interests m 
gold and mineral exploration areas in 
Western Australia. Most of these areas 
are subject to joint venture agreements 
under which Monarch is not obliged to 
contribute to expenditure. 

Magnet Group Limited owns 31,464,003 
shares in Monarch Petroleum N.L. and 
both companies have common directors. 


MAGNET GROUP LIMITED 

— The new Resource Investment House 

Magnet Group Limited has changed the nature of its operations to become a major 
equity holder in Australian corporations. Some elements of its current portfolio are 
shown below. 

OIL & GAS 
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Loiraard Oil N.L. 

Leonard Oil NX. has substantia] holdings 
in the Eroraanga/Adavale and Coapex 
Basins in Central Que en sla nd where 
discoveries of ofl and gas have been 
made. Leonard was a partici p ant in the 
Tintaburza No. 1 discovery well which 
flowed oil at approximately 1,600 barrels 
per day during December; 1983. 
Appraisal drilling of this discovery has 
continued and it win be in production 
during 1985. Exploration of further targets 
in the area of Tintaburza have resulted in 
finder ofl discoveries in Talgebexzy, 
Kooroopa and M i ne d fl la. 

In addition Leonard is the largest holder 
in the permit containing the Gflmoxe Gas 
Field. The field was discovered during 
1965 but to date has remained un- 
developed. Total proven reserves are in 
the order of 32 billion cubic feet whilst 
the potential of the field could be as large 
as 200 billion cubic feet Exploration 
during 1985 will be aimed at determining 
whether or not liquid hydrocarbons are 
present in the permit. There is some 
evidence of (his from pre v io us drilling 
and it is passable that there may be a 
previously undetected ail field overlying 
Gilmore. Discussions with a poten tial gas 
consumer are presently underway. 

Permit NTP 28 lies off s hore in the Bona- 
parte Gulf, Northern Territory and 
contains the giant Petrel Gas Field. 
Estimated recoverable reserves in Petrel 
are in the order of 5 trillion cubic feet As 
the field may have an area of about 500 
square kilometres, further d el in e ation 
dolling Is needed. Reserves may prove to 
be larger than present estimates. 

Magnet Group Limited owns 26,850,014 
shares in Leonard Oil NX. and both 
tv wnpi »rii»« have common directors. 


13 . 50 % . 21 . 28 % 

/ OTHER INVESTMENTS ^ 


HUGALL & HOILE 
LIMITED 

The company also has significant invest- 
ments in companies listed on The 5econd 
Board Market of the Stock Exchange of 
Perth Limited. Hugall & Haile Limited 
specialises in the supply and installation 

of irrigation equipment for both domestic 

and agricultural purposes. 


NAUTRONXX LIMITED 

Nautnmix Limited has completed the 
research on an advanced underwater 
acoustic tracking system with the regis- 
tered named ACUTRAX. A prototype is 
being built and its feasibility has been 
proven through theoretical analysis and 
extensive co mp u t e r simulations. 
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This month’s 
appearance of a new 
Opposition leader, 

John Howard, has 
r adica lised political 
debale, and marks 
the birth of a far 
tougher stand against 
the Government and 
its policies. 

MCR BOB HAWKE, the Austra- 
lian Prime Minister, must wish 
that 1985 had never been visi- 
ted on him. Like Job. Mr 
Hawke has suffered grievous 
slings and arrows, if not with 
Job-like patience. All year (or 
so it seems), he has glowered 
in Canberra, the prisoner of 
I -vicissitude, while his popularity 
rating crumbled. 

Few of Mr Hawke’s troubles 
can be attributed to anyone but 
I himself. Nor, to date, has he 
[ had to wrestle with a deterior- 
ating economy, or with the 
general run of problems — 
union bloodymindedness, 

chronic wage inflation, or the 
whiff of petty scandal— that 
occasionally lays Australia's 
leaders low. 

As a result of tins year’s 
events, Mr Hawke’s political 
I standing is now in marked 
contrast to that of the ebullient, 
cocksure, almost messianic 
figure that strode the political 
stage just 11 months ago, and 
I whose reign as larrikin-klng 
appeared so secure that Mr 
Hawke and his Labor Party 
Government seemed set to rule 
into the 1990s. 

Still delivering 
the goods 

1 Mr Hawke -is. still - the , key 
hMtiftlitt v: In£ laMTOMlan 
1 federal politics. He has talented 
ministers, and his Government 
is stHl delivering the goods, 
t hanks partly — or even mainly 
—to Mr Hawke's historic pay 
and prices accord with the 
Australian Con nell of Trade 
Unions (ACTTJ), an agreement 
that sealed his initial election 
win over Mr Malcolm Fraser, 
the former liberal leader, In 
March 1983. 

Yet In the new political cl> 
mate, Mr Hawke is gulping for 
air. 

The most recent event to 
have clouded Labor's future is 
also the most profound: the 


Senator Tony Messner (Finance 
and Taxation). 

The two most prominent 
small “1” liberals retained in 
the shadow cabinet were Mr 
Peacock himself (Foreign 
Affairs) and Mr Ian Macphee 
(Communications); otherwise, 
the shadow front bench has 
been weU and truly aired. 

Mr Peacock and Mr Howard 
are as different as bronze and 
bauxite. Mr Peacock is hand- 
some and wealthy, a scion of 
the Melbourne Liberal Estab- 
lishment who never quite jetti- 
soned his windsurfing Image as 
the “ Sunlamp Kid " of Aus- 
tralian politics. Finance and the 
economy are not his pet sub- 
jects, so that in the election 
campaign last December it was 
almost impossible to discern 
what the economic policies of . history, 
a Peacock Government would — 
have been. _ 

Possibly his greatest handi- 
cap was his inability, quickly 
and automatically, to perceive 
occupy the conservative 
position, on specific subjects. 

(Against all the odds, he stood 
up reasonably well to Mr Hawke 
in last December's election, 
which did not pit a flightless 


atta cking its economic record. 
As Mr Howard was Treasurer 
in the Fraser Government be 
can expect equally, savage treat- 
ment this time round. In iw». 
Mr Hawke mocked the Frasei^ 
Howard record by claiming that 
Australia had been used as a 
laboratory for expenmenting 
with monetarism, something 
with which the Thatcher and 
Rea nan Governments m the u*. 
and U.S. had subsequently 
experimented, he claimed. 

“ Each year, said w 
Hawke. “ budgets were more 
SfeonS^eadiyear^one- 
tary policy was tightened. By 
1982, Australia had one of the 
most contractionary 

stances of any western mdus- 

trialised country, and in® 
highest interest rates m 


‘Unbelievable’ 

- budget deficit 

Mr Hawke will also hark back 
to the row that developed 
immediately after L* 1 * 5 * had 
taken office, when it discovered 
that the projected federal 
Set deficit form3^4was 
apparently sweeping towards 


prawn had slipped- Early In 

1985 Mr Hawke encountered 
fresh problems. First 
a damaging controversy over 
LsamSS and then withdraw- 
to cooperate 

Kruls. MX missile tests in the 

Hew^. £°d- 

?fL^l5S^n^eagan%«id 
a staunch suporter of Austra- 
lia’s UX ties, * 1 ,** 

By agreeing initially that 
Australia would co-operate in 

the MX progra^ne Cin h^ 
wer junior a role). Mr ■ 
was bound to infuriate his own 
Lrft-wing. By withdrawing his 
agreement, he immediately trig- 
gered massive protest from the 
Opposition. The reason that the 
ioddent was so held 
was that it served to display 
such insensitivity , in dealing 
with factional opinion vrtthto 
his own party as to undermine 
hia credibility as leader. 

In the wake of the MX fiasco, 
the Australian dollar started a 
rapid descent against its 
counterpart. Parti v. this re- 
flected money market fears (not 
well-founded) that the far Left 


c;' 


weu-iwuuutu/ 

apparently was suddenly calling the snots 

she 

SibSrb^e^ands for labour 

class, entrepreneurial and non- vmioe * The Liberal 

SrmiTrelueS^^.thus pittes ^ve 

already been pushed further to 
the rieht than they might have 

£££, S^YhibWeS. 

system, go too far (let alone M 
they draw too deeply on the 


Gtyniomilbk vnmiai 

drawn from the Liberal Edna 
Ever age stream. Until the eve 
of his toppling of MrPeacock, 
the former Treasurer’s nick- 
name in Canberra was Lime 
Johnny Howard. He is be- 
spectacled and not chansmafcc- 
He works ferociously hard ana 


aae penuimauw. _ 

Whatever the cause, a graph 
was produced to show the AS 
rate slipping and sliding in 
almost perfect concert with Mr 
Hawke’s own popularity rating: 
a damaging coincidence of lines 
on graph paper that super- 
ficially laid the blame for the 
Ag’s plight solely on Mr 



Bold plan for 
tax reform 


In 

signs 


In, as Opposition leader: John Howard. OUT ' f 1 ® a 
- bloodless coup, goes Andrew Peacock (nght). 

won good marks all round for 
refusing to collect cheap points 
by" criticising Labor* s Treasurer, 

Stes-Paul Keating, fqrflpatiug 
ther dollar, welcoming inToreign 


banks, or pressing~for major 
ta x reform — * measures ksr 
removed from Labor’s former 
creed. 


Howard to gauge properly the 
extent to which Australia is 
ripe for labour market reform; 

.. „ . if he miscalculates, he will 

Above probably be doomed, 

redefine the bou n da ries of^Aus- rj^g emergence of * -shiny 

new liberal leader is only the 
latest of Mr Hawke’s problems, 
for his leadership has. been 
compromised by a sen« ol 
events, starting with the elec- 
tion last December 1. 

The election was called 15 


June, there were at last 
oisiu, that Labor was sallying 
forth once more when Mr Keat- 
ing produced a bold plan for tax 
reform. It seemed conceivable 
that Labor would do for tax re- 
form what It had already done 
for deregulation of the financial 
and banking markets. It was 
not to be. At a “ tax summit ” 
in Canberra the Government 
was forced to back away from 
plans for a broad-ranging con- 
sumption tax with which, to fund 
across-the-board redactions in 
persona] income tax rates. . 

In many ways, Mr Hawke's 
fonn and content of Sir Joh Labor Government has proved 
BJelke-Petersen's anti-union a tonic for Australia. After the 
manoeuvring in Que ensland ), divisiveness and sterility of 
they will find themselves, the Fraser years, it has cast oil 
portrayed as union-bashers. In. ' on troubled waters. Its pay 
other words, it is up to ' Mr accord has been a success. It has 


icutuut — “ — , — - . 

tralian political debate by for- 
mulating a hardline alternative 
to life with Labor. For the first 
time since gaining power SO 
months ago, Mr Hawke, Mr 
Keating, and Labor in general 
will be confronted_b 3 r_a^stew 


MWVU H 

hot been shackled by ideology, 
so that ironically its main 
accomplishments to date have 
been in banking and finance, 
even though it claims to have 
implemented the social priori- 
ties of the Labor Party with 
vigour. 

“We have introduced Medi- 
care,” said . Mr Keating on 
budget night, “ we have substan- 
tially lifted social security pay- 
ments, we have increased spend- 

Inrt am AAtmfiAn miiMIa fiAiielntf 


- - - J.J The election "-U*™ *•* uieum, wo u««c uicicwcu fipcuu- 

opponent whose ciusaae win jnon|iLS than necessary, ing on education, public housing 

be to develop crysta>ciea* was seen as cynical, and and home purchase assistance, 

have clouded Laoors xuvure a alternatives to Labors pornacs. ^ Hawke misread the country’s and we have funded the cora- 
also the most profound: the Mr Howard is keen on pn- . plumping for a drawn- m unity employment programme 
election, on September 5, of Mr vatlsation of Govemmentemer- campaign (there were no in our first two-and-a-half years 
John Howard, a neo-Thatcherlte prises, tax reforoi, ana reswra- , iggugs) for which he was we have achieved a great deal.’ 
r™. M.A nhMCA Knn nf pood links With rural . T^T . »n 


(be prefers the phrase 
" economic rationalist ") as 
Opposition leader in place of 
Mr Andrew Peacock, who 
succeeded Mr Fraser. 

It was a bloodless coup with 
elements of farce, for Mr 
Peacock’s intention had been to 
demote Mr Howard as deputy 
leader for refusing to state cate- 
gorically that he would not 
challenge Mr Peacock for the 
leadership before the next 
election. 

liberal BSPs rebelled. Out 
went Mr Peacock (with suave 
good grace), in swept Mr 
Howard, a former Treasurer 
.-(finance minister) whose first 
act as leader was to dry out 
the shadow front bench by 
relegating “wets” and pro- 
moting hardline conservatives 
to three key portfolios: Mr Jim 
Carlton (shadow Treasurer), 
Mr Neil Brown, the new deputy 
Liberal leader (Employment 
and Industrial Relations), and 


tion of good links with rural 
Australia. Pre-eminently, he 
says that deregulation of the 
labour market and inhibition 
of union power is the “ greatest 
economic challenge we have 
over the next five or 10 years. 

Naturally, this will put the 
Liberal-National Party coalition 
forces into starkest conflict 
with Mr Hawke and Labor; the 
going will get tough. 

This may not disadvantage 
Mr Hawke, whose capturing of 
the middle ground has trans- 
formed Australian politics, and 
whose speciality is labour 
market affairs. For a decade 
before entering Parliament in 
1980 Mr Hawke was president 
of the ACTU. Hence the 
success, to date, of his tripartite 
approach and emphasis on con- 
sensus within the spirit of the 
pay accord. _ 

It is impossible to forget how 
Mr Hawke savaged the Fraser 
Government in 1983, mainly by 


vui two-and-a-half years 
we have achieved a great deal.” 

Despite all that, a question 
mark remains as to whether Mr 
Hawke can revitalise his troops, 
and reassert bis own authority, 
in time for the nest election. 
He remains what he has been 

for most of his years in public 

sentatives poll, a remarkable life: a complex and eventually 
" " * enigmatic man who used to like 

to flirt with self-destruction. 
Nevertheless, he still has the 
opportunity to reign into the 
1990s and mould the “fairer" 
Australia of which he is always 
talking. 

As president of the ACTU, 
he used to receive letters des- 
cribing him as “a kind of 
Messiah,” “ the saving grace for 
our country,” and “ the hope of 
Australia ” As Prime Minister, 
he must wish that 1985 was 
swiftly over. At Christmas, 
Halley’s Comet will be brightly 
visible In Australia. Perhaps Mr 
Hawke’s fortunes will change 
for the better. 


Util . V __ 

real issues) for which he was 
bitterly criticised. 

On poBing day, there was an 
anti-Hawke, or anti-Labor, 
current, plus confusion over 
voting procedures, that led to a 
nazrower-than-expected Labor 
victory. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives poll, a remarkable 
6 A per cent of ballot papers 
were declared “informa]” (that 
is, invalidated), against 2.1 per 
cent in 1983 and 2J5 per cent in 
1980. 

The Australian Electoral 
Commission conducted an in- 
vestigation and issued a report. 
“ It is not possible.” it said, “ to 
identify ballot-papers which 
were deliberately ‘ spoiled ’ In 
contrast to those where the 
error was inadvertent. Conse- 
quently, it is not possible to es- 
timate what proportion of the 
increase was a protest vote." 

Nevertheless, Mr Hawke was 
left with egg on his face. He 
had gained re-election, but bis 


does the future of your business 

LIE IN AUSTRALIA? 


Reehill, Hollingdak &Page is an Australia- 
wide law finn.offering a full range of legal services 
for all commercial matters. 

So, if you’re thinking of doing business in 
Australia and need legal assistance, contact us. 

Our services indude advice on mergers and 
acquisitions, joint ventures, international finance, 
taxation, real estate and immigration. 

Or perhaps you need banking advice, given 
Australia’s recently deregulated banking system. 

"tfbumay wish to invest in Australia’s rich 
natural resources or become involved in a major 
engineering or construction project. 


Perhaps Aus tralia offers a potential new 
market and you need advice on trade or shipping 
matters. 
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and communications law. 

So, if you see a big future for your business 
in Australia and need some helpful legal 
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our Sydney office. 
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Tefex: AA21885. FAX. Group 1: (02) 2336430.. 
Groups 2 & 3: (02) 2321374. 
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Unions claim that the State Premier is thundering 
towards full-scale confrontation with the Federal 

Government’ 

Nation awaits outcome 
of clash with unions 


Queensland 

LARRY KLINGER 


THE QUEENSLAND Govern, 
meat has the unions on the run. 

While the fight is not over, 
state Premier Joh Bjelke- 
Petersen has won the latest 
round, which could he the hun- 
dreth or thousandth — depend- 
ing on how one cares to seg- 
ment Sir Job’s lifelong battle 
to curtail trade union power. 

The confrontation — which 
centres on Sir Job’s refusing 
to reinstate the 900 electricity 
workers he sacked, unless they 
signed a no-strike agreement — 
is being closely monitored by 
governments, industry and the 
trade union movement across 
the Australian continent 

The final decision, should 
there be one, could affect the 
political and economic course 
of the nation. 

The Australian Council of 
Trade Unions (ACTU) says 
that Sir Joh is " thundering 
toward a full-scale confronta- 
tion with the federal Govern- 
ment Every Australian trade 
unionist will be affected if the 
assault on Queensland workers 
is allowed to succeed.” 

Industry executives privately 
support the Queensland 
Government but for the most 
part mute their public state- 
ments. This is primarily 
because of an understandable 
fear of antagonising their own 
workers. It is also because that 
while the majority would like 
to see some deregulation iff the 
country's unions, they are con- 
cerned that a complete scrap- 
ping of the national system of 
compulsory wage arbitration 
might bring a chaos beneficial 
to no one. 

Mr John Howard, who tHs 
month spectacularly unseated 
Ur Andrew Peacock as leader 
of the national opposition 
Liberal Party, made the ques- 
tion of union power the centre- 
piece of his first policy state- 
ment He said that the public's 
reaction to the Queensland 
situation had shown two things. 
It was not against mainstream 
unionism but that it had con- 


slderable scorn for excesses of 
union power. He said he wasted 
to “ open up our very rigid 
labour market” to allow small 
business the possible economic 
advantage of opting out of the 
arbitration system. 

Mr Bob Hawke, the Prime 
Minis ter and former leader of 
the ACTU, has so far managed 
to remain aloof from the affair, 
confining himself, probably 
wisely, to surveying the ground 
before rank-mp a move into the 
Queensland minefield. He 
confined his statements to 
defending the union movement 
generally. 

Sir Joh says; " We are 
changing the whole attitude on 
this closed-shop business." 

He had just had a breakfast 
meeting-—” There were 30 top 
businessmen there, and they 
were very supportive and 
approved of government policy. 
They said they hope Fll stay on 
forever.” 

Sir Joh. 74, has been Premier 
for 17 years. 

Pressing on 

He has no intention to retire 
but is convinced that the “Labor 
Government In Canberra will 
not be there much longer. My 
impression is that the new 
Government of the Liberal 
Party and National Party (Ids 
own) will bring in new legisla- 
tion on onions. We have shown 
them that it can be done.” 

Mr Howard may well be 
correct in his assessment of 
public reaction, for there is no 
doubt that Sir Joh has wide- 
spread support for taking on 
the workers in the state's elec- 
tricity distribution network, 
whose labour relations have 
been in turmoil since the late 
1970s. 

This culminated in wide- 
spread blackouts this year in 
protest against the authority's 
plans to hire casual labour at 
peak periods as a cost-saving 
measure. The union regarded 
this as a direct threat, despite 
the offer of full negotiations and 
assurances of guaranteed em- 
ployment and that no one would 
be sacked. 

“ Job’s stand Is obviously still 
good for votes,” a senior oppo- 
sition MP grudgingly admitted. 


“ The National Party is out 
there every week, polling the 
people. Obviously, they are not 
coming bade and saying things 
have changed, or Joh would be 
changing, at least a bit” 

However, whereas the Govern- 
ment portrays itself as the 
innocent party and the situation 
as simply the inevitable outcome 
of having to deal with union 
thuggery, many community 
leaders in politics and business, 
as well as the unions, feel the. 
consequences of the handling 
of the dispute could be dis- 
astrous for the state’s economy. 

The dispute, the sackings and 
the subsequent union disruption 
in protest has cost industry 
many hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and some business 
leaders, fearful that continued 
confrontation could cost them 
more, have instigated secret 
mediation talks with the 
unions, who, in turn, are wor- 
ried that even more jobs could 
be lost in a state with the high- 
est unemployment in the 
country. 

It has not slipped past any- 
one’s notice that the national 
prices and wages accord be- 
tween the Hawke Government 
and onions, which Sir Joh 
refused to endorse, has resulted 
in a phenomenal reduction of 
days lost doe to industrial dis- 
putes across the country. In 
Queensland, the figure has more 
than doubled. 

Mr Nev Warbnrton, Leader 
of the Queensland Opposition, 
and a former long-serving exe- 
cutive of the Electrical Trades 
Union, believes that Sir Joh has 
virtually destroyed industry's 
relations with labour in the 
state at a time when its econ- 
omy is slipping dangerously 
deeper into recession. 

The economic performance 
of Queensland is often difficult 
to discern, as the state’s 
various political groupings and 
organisations bandy about 
selected statistics attached to 
personal interpretations rarely 
agreed by others. For Instance, 
•the Government consistently 
speaks in terms of new jobs 
created rather than the rate 
of -unemployed in a fast grow- 
ing population. 

However. the central 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, 



Miners at work in Queensland. The unions' position 
is weakened by the state’s jobless figures, the highest 
of any state in the country 


A major review is under way of Australia’s long-term 
defence environment and strategies 

Moves to maintain key 
role in the Pacific 


whose figures are sometimes 
questioned, indicates that 
Queensland's economy is con- 
tinuing to fall behind the rest 
of the country hi most key 
areas. 

Meanwhile, Sir Joh has 
sacked the electricity workers, 
hired replacements and main- 
tains he has no intention of 
changing course. He has 
brought in legislation outlaw- 
ing strikes in the power 
industry, and has let it be 
known as an explicit threat 
that his Government has 
already drafted further legis- 
lation to further control union 
activities. 

Reflections 

Union leaders, while main- 
taining that decisive action on 
their part is suspended only 
because they have recently 
obtained access to federal 
mediation in the dispute, pri- 
vately concede there is little 
else they can do. Their recent 
attempts to shut down public 
services in the state failed 
dismally. 

They believe that a general 
strike could only be sustained 
for a day— and that the day 
after it would already begin to 
visably crumble. 

Mr Warbnrton reflects sadly 
that “ I would never have 
thought I would see the day 
when there were men ready to 
take the jobs of people in 
distress. But that seems to be 
the economic situation in 
Queensland, if not in world at 
large.” 

Mr Warburton says he is 
endeavouring, with the support 
of the unions, to convince Sir 
Joh that his assessment is 
wrong, that it is not economic 


sense to destroy labour 
relations. 

"If Sir Joh had any sense, 
he would say, * 1 have kicked 
ou in the guts long enough, 
ut now let’s talk about getting 
your jobs back.’ He still hasn't 
got any agreement on con- 
tinuity of electricity supplies, 
and I believe he could get it, 
if he was prepared to 
negotiate,” says Mr Warburton. 

The Premier is in no mood 
for compromise. He declares: 
“They’ll never get a job while 
I'm around. They sacked them- 
selves. They' were offered, for 
many, many months, to come 
back on different terms. They 
pulled the plug on tens, on 
twenties of thousands of 
people, for days, for weeks on 
end. 

“Now there are those who 
will never get back, even If 
they signed their own death 
warrants ... all because of 
140 shop stewards.” 

He says he will not retire, 
that there is too much to be 
done. He is also unlikely to 
lose power through the ballot 
box because of his genuine 
popularity. 

He is often treated less than 
seriously by commentators dis- 
tant from Queensland. And 
Queensland itself, a half-tropical 
but resources-rich state, one-fifth 
the size of the UiL, with only 
2.5m people, is often called the 
“ Deep North ” by those in the 
south who call themselves 
sophisticated. 

However, Sir Joh remains a 
force to be reckoned with, 
and, while his health holds out, 
a constant influence on 
national politics. 


WHEN KIRIBATI, a group of 
about 30 tiny islands in the 
mid-Padfic, granted fishing 

rights to the Soviet Union last 
month, Australia was dejected. 

Together with its defence 
ally, the U.S., Australia had 
tried to prevent the signing of 
the agreement Occurring at a 
time when the Western alliance 
was still adjusting to the shock 
of New Zealand's ban on visits 
by American nuclear-powered 
or armed ships, the Kiribati 
episode was yet another 
reminder of Australia's impor- 
tant role in maintaining balance 
in the Pacific between the 
West and the Soviet Union. 

It is in Australia’s interest 
to work actively for main- 
tenance of the status quo in the 
Pacific. After all, it has been 
the balance and stability in the 
region, plus Australia's geo- 
graphic location, that have pre- 
vented any short- or medium- 
range threat to the country's 
own security- 

Australia does recognise the 
need to maintain the Pacific 
balance. This was manifested 
in last month’s South Pacific 
Forum in the Cook Islands, 
where Mr Bob Hawke, the 
Australian Prime Minister, 
pushed successfully for the 
adoption of a limited Nudear- 
Free Zone Treaty. 

Mr Hawke saw the treaty as 
necessary to keeping ANZUS 
afloat in the Pacific amidst 
threats of New Zealand becom- 
ing a sleeping partner. 

An important clause in the 
treaty guarantees freedom of 
passage of nuclear-arm ed or 
cowered shins within the area. 
However, it leaves it to each 
signatory to determine whether 
it would allow such ships 
access to its ports. New Zealand 
was a signatory to the treaty, 
which meant that despite the 
ban on visits. U.S. nuclear 
ships can continue passing 
through New Zealand’s terri- 
torial waters. 

As to the Kiribati episode, 
the long-term implications for 
Australia are hard to judge. 
Some Australian strategists are 
concerned that the Kiribati 
contract, under which the 
Soviet Union is to pay A$2.4xa 
annually for filing rights, 
could establish a trend among 
the marine-resounoes-rich but 
cash-short Pacific nations. This 


could give the Soviet Union a 
chance to establish a foothold 
in the region. 

However, there is a stronger 
belief that Australia herself 
does not face any threat of any 
substance in the foreseeable 
future. 

Nevertheless, fear of the 
Soviet Union is latent. It will 
therefore not be surprising 
that in the current major 
review of Australia’s long-term 
defence environment and 
strategies, such factors as New 
Zealand's stance against U.S. 
nuclear ships, and the Soviet 
Union's interests in Kiribati, 
may very well be taken into 
account. 


Defence and 
foreign policy 

EMILIA TAGAZA 


The defence review, being 
conducted by Mr Paul DIbb of 
the Strategic and Defence 
Studies Centre, is expected to 
take more than a year. It will 
define Australia’s strategic 
environment, its defence 
priorities and armed forces 
structure. 

The review was initiated by 
the Defence Minister, Mr Kim 
Beazley, who had admitted the 
lack of any overall strategy in 
Australia’s defence policy. 
There have been continuing but 
inconclusive discussions of 
defence issues since Australia’s 
involvement in The Vietnam 
war, but all through these years, 
the country has remained 
undecided as to what defence 
capability it should aim for. 

For example, some experts 
doubt the wisdom of the deci- 
sion to buy 12 destroyers, argu- 
ing that Australia would be 
better off with fewer destroyers 
and more patrol boats, given 
that there are no foreseeable 
threats. In times of peace, the 
country’s major problems are 
illegal fishing and illegal immi- 
gration, but most especially 
drug smuggling. The Navy has 
a useful role to play in deeding 
with these problems, and with 
more patrol boats could cover 


a wider area. 

Major Gen J. D. Stevenson, 
a senior retired Amy officer, 
had also made public his 
doubts about the recent order 
for 75 FA/18 Hornet fighter 
planes from McDonnell Douglas. 
Writing in the Pacific Defence 
Report, be said that the Govern- 
ment seemed to have over- 
looked that it is also a priority 
to acquire some early warning 
aircraft, and that an air defence 
element of 30 FA/ 18s would 
have been sufficient. 

Last year, spending on 
capital equipment accounted 
for about 25 per cent of the 
overall defence budget Three 
to four years ago, it accounted 
{or only a sixth of the defence 
allocation. 

The trade-off has been man- 
power and training. Because 
of the squeeze on the man- 
power budget, there have been 
substantial cutbacks in defence 
personnel. For this year, the 
defence allocation has been in- 
creased by 3 per cent in real 
terms, but this is deemed in- 
adequate if the armed forces 
are to maintain proper train- 
ing. 

Mr Beazley wants local in- 
dustry to benefit from the 
recent depreciation of the local 
dollar and is therefore more 
than ever keen on greater 
Australian participation in 
equipment acquisition. In most 
of recent purchases, Mr 
BeaZley had ensured that 
Australian companies were 
able to participate in the pro- 
duction or assembly stages. 

Last month, the defence 
ministry awarded contracts 
worth A$26m to two European 
groups to develop a design for 
a new-generation submarine 
for the Australian Navy. The 
groups were Kockums, the 
Swedish state-owned ship- 
builder, and Howaldtswerke 
Deutsche Werft (HDW) of 
Germany. The ministry has 
decided that all six new sub- 
marines, worth about AS2.6bn, 
will be fully built In Australia, 
so that Australian industry can 
participate to the marimiim 
practical extent 

In anticipation of winning 
the final building contract, the 
two European groups have 
formed joint ventures with 
local firms. 
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Back in business again 


BY MICHAEL THOMPSON-NOEL 



* Australia is back in 
business,’ declared 
Treasurer Paul 
Keating, recently. 
Labor, he claims, 
has turned the 
economy around 
from deep recession 
to a rate of growth 
which is one of the 
fastest in the western 
world. 

ANYONE KEEN to test the 
temper of the Industrial rela- 
tions scene in Australia could 
have done worse than visit 
Sydney Town Hall earlier this 
month Where the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTTJ) was holding its 
biennial congress. 

Periodically, Australians are 
portrayed as some of the 
world’s most pampered, most 
bloodymlnded workers— a repu- 
tation that in turbulent times 
they are apt to foster with 
roundrobin strikes and aggres- 
sive wage claims. * 

Yet this month's congress 
passed virtually without inci- 
dent There sat the delegates, 
tame as cats, with hardly a 
whinge between them. 

The week’s most notable 
event was the ACTtTs formal 
endorsement of a two-year ex- 
tension of the pay and prices 
accord between the unions and 
Hr Bob Hawke's Labor Govern- 
ment — an historic document 
that has contributed greatly to 
Labor’s economic successes thus 
far. 

The durability of Ifce accord, 
has been freely speculated on 
ever since Hr Hawke unveiled 
it during his campaign for the 
March, 1983, general election. 
Yet the accord has run for 30 
months, and shows no signs of 
buckling. 

Quite the reverse. If one 
studies . what each side has to 
say about 1L la the view of the 
AGTU.^the accord’s benefits 
*have encompassed high eco- 
nomic and employment growth, 
substantially reduced unemploy- 
ment and inflation. Improved 
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international competitiveness, 
the maintenance of living 
standards through foil wage in- 
dexation and tax reform, and 
improvements to living stand- 
ards through the 'social wage’." 

In the ACTITs view, the 
accord has helped combat infla- 
tion and unemployment simul- 
taneously, and is thus “ mani- 
festly preferable to the 
contractionary policies pursued 
by the former (Fraser) Govern- 
ment as part of its foiled 'fight 
inflation first* strategy." 

The Treasurer (finance 
minister). Hr Paul Keating, is 
even quicker to harp on the 
story of the accord, and the 
Government's successes, as he 
difi in his budget speech on 
August . 20, when . he roundly 
declared: “Australia is back 
in buaness.” 

That night, in Canberra, be 
told MPs that Labor had 
“turned the economy around 
from deep recession to a Tate . 
of growth which is one of the 
fastest In the western world." ■ 

Mr Keating explained that: 

• Labor had generated 410,000 
new jobs, and cut unemploy- 
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meat from a peak of 10.4 per 
cent to &2 per cent; 

• Inflation had been reduced to 
levels not seen for a decade; 

• Social priorities had been 
pursued with vigour; 

• The projected federal budget 
deficit was being cut from 
A$6.7bn in 1984-85 to A$4.9bn 
(£2.6bu) in 1985-86, represent- 
ing 2.1 per cent of forecast 
gross domestic product, against 
5L3 per cent in 1984-85, and 4L3 
per cent in 1983-84; 

• Non-form activity in 1985-86 
was expected to grow at about 
the same 5 per cent rate as last 
year, with overall economic 
growth of about 4i> per cent, 
and 

• Budget- outlays in 1985-86 
were expected to total just 
under A$69Tbn — a projected In- 
crease, in real terms, of only L3 
per cent. 

However, there can be no 
silver . linings without clouds. 
T*e main ldb'nd£ro~ at “present is 
oL.aTs&am.kutEn. in; inflation 
9tafiSfingl' -JSimlf ~ tl&S ‘'gear’s 

marked 'depredation of the 
local dollar. 

During 1984-85 (JulyJune) 
the A$ fell by 22.7 per cent 
against the TLSJE15.3 per cent 
against the mark, 19.5 per cent 
against sterling and 19 per cent 
against the yen. On a trade- 
weighted bads the A$’s fall was 
17.9 per cent. 

In its Budget Paper No. 1, 
the Government describes the 
A$’s fall in these terms: "In the 
first three weeks of February 
the A? weakened as the US$ 
rose through successive record 
hig hs against major currencies. 

“ Local factors also con- 
tributed. In particular, foreign 
exchange markets were un- 
settled by uncertainty about 
monetary conditions (aggra- 
vated by public servants’ bans 
on the encashment of Govern- 
ment receipts), and by Aus- 
tralia’s widening current 
account deficit and increasing 
external indebtedness. Percep- 
tions of the implications of 
some political decisions added 
to the uncertainty.” 

(One of these de cis io n s was 
Hr Hawke’s U-turn on co- 
operating with UJS. HZ missile 
tests in the South Pacific, but 
Paper No. 1 steers clear of such 
shoals). 

Mainly as a result of the 
dollar’s depreciation, the 
Government expects Australia’s 
consumer price Index to rise by 
about 8 per cent between June, 
1985 and June, 1986, against a 
rise of 6.7 per cent in the year 
to June 1985. Australia’s infla- 
tion rate in 1985-86 will thus 
again exceed that recorded by 
many of its niatn trading 
partners. 

The challenge, says Mr 
Keating, is to ensure that this 
" one-off increase " is not built 
into the underlying rate of in- 
flation. This is vital, because the 
ACTtT-Labor pay accord seeks 
to maintain real wages by Unk- 
ing wage rises directly to gains 
in the CPI (something the em- 
ployers naturally dislike). The 
accord’s package of related 
proposals covers employment, 
industry development, social 
security and education, taxa- 
tion,' and industrial relations, 
including occupational health 
and safety. 

The Government-ACTU solu- 
tion for countering the impact 
of the dollar’s depredation is 
an ingenious one. The current 
six-monthly wage claim of 3-8 
per cent is expected to be en- 
dorsed by the Arbitration Com- 
mission, but the ACTU has 
agreed to a reduction of two 
percentage points in its settle- 
ment next April, in return for 
tax cuts next September. Tax 
reform and improved pension 
arrangements also enter the 
equation, as does increased 
prices surveillance. 

The employers were swift to 
voice objection to the agree- 
ment, claiming that it would 
fuel — not stifle — inflation, while 
the Liberal Party, its spine stif- 
fened by a tough new leader. 
Hr John Howard, echoed the 
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employers. . .* •• ; : 

-However, tins, drew a sharp 
retort; fro •mrtbevEmPkqramit 
Minister, Hr Ralph. Willis, who 
said this month: " We have the 
extreme irony in Australasia at 
present that after two years of 
responsible behaviour, with 
overwhelming adherence to the 
accord and record low levels of 
industrial disputes, the conser- 
vative political parties are doing 
all in their power to generate 
hysteria about excessive union 
power.” 

There is still Concern on the 
trade front, despite a lowering 
in August of the monthly trade 
deficit to A$55ra (£28m), down 
A$434m on July’s record trade 
deficit (a figure inflated by pur- 
chases of aircraft, and a satel- 
lite). In 1984-85, the current 
account deficit was swollen 
from A$7.4bn to AglOAbn. 

For the first two months of 
Australia’s 1985-86 financial 
year, the trade deficit totalled 
A$ 544m, against A$007m last 
year, while the current account 
deficit for the first two months 
was a shade higher at A$2£bn. 

Australia has traditionally* 
run a current account deficit. In 
the 1980s, however, the deficit 
averaged 45 per cent of gdp in 
the period to 1983-84, compared 
with 2L5 per cent in the previous 
20 years. 

Imports rose by 28 per cent 
in value in 1984-85. Buoyancy 


of domestic demand contributed 
to 'this growth, but it 'also 
reflected past competitive weak- 
ness, and technological and 
structural Changes requiring 
the Import of goods not widely 
made in Australia, such as data 
processing machines. 

Export receipts increased by 
25 per cent. After Improving in 
1983-84, Australia's terms of 
trade deteriorated in 1984-85. 

In Budget Paper No 1, the 
Government states suavely: 
"Concern about international 
Indebtedness should recede as 
a consequence of a smaller 
current account deficit” Later, 
It skims across a minefield with 
this carefree statement: "Lift- 
ing the achievable growth 
potential of the Australian 
economy requires that resources 
be progressively shifted away 
from the less efficient and more 
highly protected sectors. Over 
time, this approach will con- 
tribute to a more dynamic and 
outward-looking private sector 
which will be capable of 
successfully adapting In what 
will, no doubt, be a world 
characterised by continuing 
structural change." 

That Is a statement that begs 
more questions than Labor will 
have time to answer, despite 
the important successes 
achieved by its pay pact with 
the unions. 
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Personality profile: Paul Keating, Australia’s lively Treasurer 

Top of the pops with business world 


An image of gleaming self-confidence: not for 
nothing is Paxu Keating regarded as the most 
ambitious man In Australian politics. 


FOR a portrait of bravura 
self-confidence, nothing In 
Australia in the past ten 
months competes with the 
appearance of Mr Paul Keat- 
ing, the Australian Treasurer 
(finance minister), at Can- 
berra’s Parliament House on 
the night of August 20. 

It was just before 8 pm. hi 
a few minutes the Treasurer 
would start his budget speech, 
in whieh he would announce a 
major cut hi the federal 
budget deficit and maintain 
that the Hawke labor Govern- 
ment had “ tamed "the 'econ- 
omy around from deep reces- 
sion to a rate of growth 
which is one of the fastest in 
the Western world." 

First, however, he was 
happy to answer reporters’ 
questions, which he did with 
ease — so much ease, I thought 
to myself, that despite the 
occasion, the hour, and the 
clatter of mikes, there was a 


perceptible chance he would 
fall asleep. 

No one need have worried. 
Exactly on eight he flitted bis 
culls, bid farewell to bis 
pallid inquisitors, and 
bounded off to the House of 
Representatives, where at the 
end of his speech he told the 
Speaker (hat the third Keat- 
ing budget was a budget for 
growth: “A budget for a 
fairer Australia.” 

Unwavering self-confidence 
b the Keating hallmark- After 
all, he already has a clutch of 
credits to his name— floating 
the AS, liberalising foreign 
exchange, freeing the finan- 
cial markets, welcoming in a 
host of foreign banks, and 
presiding over a period of 
robust recovery in the Aus- 
tralian economy. 

What seemed cartons about 
Mr Keating’s gleaming self- 
confidence on budget night 

were the events seven days 
previously, when he and the 


Government bad finally 
backed away from their 
biggest Initiative; sweeping 
reform of Australia's decaying 
tax system,* 

In June, a White Paper 
(Reform of the Australian 
Tax System) made a- cogent 
case for radical re-ordering. 
The main Initiatives the Gov- 
ernment proposed included 
the introduction of a broad- 
based consumption tax, simi- 
lar to VAT; reductions in 
marginal income tax rates; 
and a widening of the direct 
income tax base via introduc- 
tion of a modest capital gains 
tax, a tax on gold mining, a 
system of national Identity 
numbers to help curb tax 
evasion, a war on “ larks and 
perks ” (fringe benefits), 
etcetera. 

It was very good stuff. 

In July, Prime Minister 
Hawke hosted a “tax summit” 
in Canberra which rapidly be- 
came a shambles. The unions, 


the business groups, and 
other interested parties ob- 
jected to this and that (par- 
ticularly to the planned 
broadening of indirect taxes), 
so that the Keating “tax 
cart," in which the Treasurer 
had planned to ride .hi 
triumph, was left without 
wheels. 

On August 13, the Govern- 
ment effectively abandoned 
the major elements of Its tax 
reform plan in a move widely 
interpreted as the biggest re- 
versal of Mr Keating’s career, 
given the energy with which 
he had flailed the horses 
dragging the cart 

On June 4 the Treasurer 
had sold: “If we don’t as a 
nation adopt this proposal, 
then you won’t see significant 
reform in thy country in tax- 
ation for the balance of this 
c au t e ry a gothic reminder 
that for all Its voctferousaesss, 
Australia remains one of the 


most deeply conservative de- 
mocracies on earth. (Even 
New Zealand Is pushing ahead' 
with major tax reform, which 
must mate Mr Keating want 
to weep). 

Although tile dumping of 
ambitious tax reforms was 

widely described as lb 

Keating's biggest political 
blow, there was a general 
tendency to pin more than 
half the blame on Mr Hawke. 

For this reason, tt is un- 
likely that Mr Keating’s 
chances for the Labor leader- 
ship will be harmed in the 
longer run, should he stay in 
Parliament. 

There seems scant chance 
of a leadership struggle 
before the nest general elec- 
tion. Whatever his mistakes 
so far this year, Mr Hawke 
has yet to lose an election. 
However, if Labor goes, Mr 
Hawke will probably go as 
leader, leaving the road clear 
for a Keating challenge. Not 


for nothing is he regarded as 
the most ambitious man in 
Australian politics. 

Mr Keating entered Parlia- 
ment in 1969. He served 
briefly as a minister In the 
WhltbuQ Government. Then 
came the long years of 
opposition. 

Despite the tax fiasco, his 
standing remains extra- 
ordinarily strong with finance 
and business. Recently, at 
32)090 feet, in a tiny cor- 
porate Jet somewhere over 
Australia, I asked a 
magnate what he thought of 
the Australian Treasurer. 

He Jiggled his champagne 
glass and said: “Little Johnny 
Howard (the former Shadow 
Treasurer) has got a pretty 
good act but there’s no-one 
quite like Keating. He’s 
bloody good." 

Michael 

Thompson-Noel 


The pace of change accelerates 


Banking and 
finance 

LACHLAN DRUMMOND 


CHANGE is the one constant 
for the Australian banking and 
finance sector and with the pro- 
posed 16 new entrants pawing 
the ground in anticipation at 
final licensing, the pace of 
change is poised to accelerate^ 
still further. 

But even without this new 
bank landmark in the 
Australian financial sector, the 
general thrust to deregulation 
has left the participants with 
much to ponder in defining 
strategies to ensure survival, 
and then growth, in a re- 
defined and more competitive 
market. 

Already, it can be argued that 
Australia is over-banked, with 
four nationally - operating 
trading/savings banks groups — 
the ANZ, Commonwealth. 
National and Westpac— four 
state banks operating within 
colonial borders In NSW, 
Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia— three small 
private trading banks — Mac- 
quarie, Australian and Bonjc o£ 
Queenslandr-fwn saving s ban ks 
in- Tasmania andip NSW. 
building society which recently 
moved to savings bank status. 

Furthermore, two foreign 
banks. Bank of New Zealand 
and Bonque Nationale de Paris, 
have long-operated as brandies 
in Australia. 

Corporate field 

On top of this, in the cor- 
porate Arid more than 100 
merchant banks and represnta- 
tive offices are seeking business 
while, in the consumer finance 
field, there are dose to 30 build- 
ing societies with assets rang- 
ing from A$2J2bn to A$130m 
and the same number of 
regional credit unions with 
assets from A$40 to A$150m. 

The finance company sector 
provides another 30 or so com- 
petitors across the broad 
spectrum from consumer to 
commercial finance, with assets 
ranging from a little more than 
A$6bn down to about Ag200m. 

Sixteen new banks on top— 17 
with the separate issue of the 
Kfcmir of China— immediately 
suggests indigestion, but for 
the main part the M new ” banks 
will be translated from e xisti n g 
merchant bank, finance com- 
pany or representative office 
operations. 

Furthermore, there is a 
a«neral expectation that of the 
new ” 16, only about five will 


offer strong competition across 
the full spectrum, with a 
broader group of seven or eight 
with a more modest consumer/ 
corporate spread or a concen- 
tration on wholesale or specia- 
list trade finance. 

The first group is expected to 
be taken up by Chase-AMP, the 
joint venture between the tLS. 
group and Australia’s largest 
mutual life insurance operator; 
Citicorp, with its extensive 
existing operations; National 
Mutual Royal Bank, the joint 
venture between the number 
two institution and the 
Canadian Royal Bank; Barclays 
of the UK with its spread of 
local operations; and BA 
Australia, the 7545 . venture 
between Bank of America and 
Australia’s dominant retailer, 
Coles Myer. 

The second group would in- 
clude J- P. Morgan, Bankers’ 
National Westminster, 
(via New Zealand), Bank 
of Tokyo, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai -• and Standard 
Chartered. 

The third group of smaller 
operators would cover the 
Industrial Want of Japan, 
Mitsubishi Bank, Deutsche Bank 
and Omseas-Chlnese of Singa- 
MttsubisM’s 
could shift it up the 
scale quite rapidly. . ■ •- 

At ‘the end' of 1984;' the mer- 
chant ba&k and finance company 
operations of the new partici- 
pants — including both local 
and oversas partners — totalled 
around A|12bn out of a total 
Agl70bn or go of assets for the 
banking, merchant banking and 
finance company sectors at the 
time. 

In a recent survey, conducted 
by Mr Brian Metcalfe, a Cana- 
dian academic, the 16 new banks 
were projecting they would 
command a collective 20 per 
cent share of banking business 
after five years. 

fo the same survey most of 
the proposed banks had scaled 
back their initial profit esti- 
mates from projections made at 
tiie time of lodging applications, 
mostly because about 10 banks 
more than were expected were 
selected and that the Reserve 
Bank regulators have imposed 
restrictive covenants on capital 
and liquidity for the initial 
years. 

The Reserve has imposed a 
capital requirement of 6J5 per 
cent of total assets, which will 
leave shareholders funds geared 
at a shade over 14 times com- 
pared with around 20 times for 
the existing banks, which leaves 
a competitive advantage for the 
local banks with their ability to 
shave margins while, compara- 
tively, sot sacrificing profit- 
ability. 


The Reserve and the proposed 
new banks have also locked 
horns on other administrative 
and regulatory Issues, mainly on 
the Reserve’s view that holding 
companies- are not interposed 
between the offshore parent and 
the local bank and that all 
domestic offshoots be owned by 
the local bank root 

This stance, in some cases, 
conflicts with the ultimate 
foreign bank regulators of the 
newcomers and in others with 
the preferred corporate ap- 
proach. A compromise of inter- 
posed holding companies and 
one domestic roof appears to 
be fttwer gin g - 

Meanwhile, with the prospect 
of imp endin g change the Aus- 
tralian b anking flnanw> 

sector has been rapidly adjust- 
ing ahead of -time to meet the 
new competition. 

The ambitions to either retain 
market share, or for new 
entrants to build share ahead of 
licensing, meanwhile has pro- 
vided a pointer to the future 
level of competition— and a 
boon to borrowers — with lend- 
ing margins driven to wafer 
thin levels,. 

: The local banks have also 
moved to take advantage of 
deregulation already In place, 
moatof which has favoured the 
banks and has-seeri the 1 removal 
of almost controbrim deposit 
and lending rates and maturities. 

The result was a 20.4 per cent 
increase in deposits -for the 
four big banks in- the year to 
June 30 last and a 2&2 per 
cent increase in their lending 
after they entered the formerly 
r estricted preserve of the 
merchant banks, the overnight 
and short term money markets. 
and then pushed the funds out 
to clients. 

Varied response 

The response of each of the 
banks has differed, with the 
National Australia the most 
aggressive asset builder, closely 
followed by Westpac, with the 
ANZ taking a more, relaxed 
domestic . approach as It has 
sought to counter the emerging 
competitive threat through 
expansion offshore after its 
1984 takeover of Grindlays. 

The other banks, too, 
including' tile increasingly 
aggressive and Mutually 
Co-operative State banks -have 
sought growth in overseas 
markets, building up loan books 
in London and the Uik and 
establishing brandies in Japan 
and through south east Asia. 

Westpac and the National 
are each dose to establishing 
lifo insurance operations to 
extend the range of financial 
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services at a time when the big 
mutual life insurers are extend- 
ing into , the banking domain. 

The effect on the earnings of 
the big private banks of operat- 
ing In a free environment but 
without the new competitors has 
been great, with the National 
and Westpac finally winning 
the benefits of their early 1980s 
mergers but with advances at 
the ANZ performance dogged 
by Grindlays. The three private 
biuiks are disproportionately 
profitable in international 
terms, ranking between 68 and 
104 In assets but from 29 to 
about 50 in profits. 

For the current September 
year, Westpac is expected to be 
up 22 per cent in about A$39Qm 
net after a 38 per cent increase 
in the previous year and is 
targeted by brokers for a 5-10 
per cent rise in 1985-86. The 
National is projected to increase 
24 per cent to A$300m after a 
sharp gain in the previous year 
and also is pencilled in for a 
5-10 per cent increase in the 
following, year as the sew 
domestic banks make their 
presence felt. 

The ANZ is projected to rise 
from 8269m to a $285m-f305m 
range with the 1985-86 outlook 
of 8330m -8375m. depending on 
how well Grindlays recovers. 

' The local banks axe using the 
hiatus period to spend heavily 
on automated tellers and elec- 
tronic banking to help drive 

down operating costs and 
increase, their competitive edge. 

Along the way they have been 
wrangling with retailers axjd 
other financial services groups 
on the shape and operation of 
electronic funds transfer 
systems, with the banks wanting 


all transactions routed through 
them and the others arguing 
for a gateway system proriding 
access for alL 

Access to the cheque-clearing 
system has been another seuxee 
of healthy argument with those 
of the new banks and other 
faanriai institution^ baulking 

at the 9800,000 entry fee align- 
ing themselves in agency agree- 
ments with existing banks. 

The banks are also split on 
the future of the jointly con- 
trolled Bankcard system at a 
time when each is developing 
its own Mastercard and/or Visa- 
based one-card credit-debt sys- 
tems to provide some level of 
product differentiation. 

Meanwhile, in the face of 
these rudely healthy existing 
banks and the new entrants, the 
merchant banking sector has 
been expanding, with those that 
missed out on licence either 
buying out other partners in 
consortium operations or taking 
advantage of the 12-month 
moratorium on foreign invest- 


ment guidelines, now drawing 
to a close, to establish fresh 
money market operations in the 
relaxed atmosphere. 

With the new and existing 
banks tied down with liquidity 
ratios — adding perhaps OS to 
0.75 per cent ot apparent fund- 
ing costs — and the costs of 
expansion and automation. 
There is a clear view that -the 
merchant bank sector can re- 
main competitive in funding for 
a number of years at least 
while seeking fee-based busi- 
ness in the securities placement 
and advisory areas and 
specialised foreign exchange 
and trade finance areas. 

Greatest threat 

The area under greatest 
threat is perhaps the finance 
company sector, traditional pro- 
viders of fixed-rate finance for 
consumer hire purchase ■*»* 
commercial leasing, the latter 
an area where the merchant 
banks have been rigorously 
driving down market to make 


up for ground lost to the banks. 

At the consumer end of the 
market they are under assault 
from the savings banks, credit 
unions and building societies, 
the latter group only now gain- 
ing freedom to lend other than 
against secured real estate. 

Hie financiers who are domi- 
nated by the bank-backed opera- 
tors, have responded by seeking 
to lift gearing from the tradi- 
tionally accepted six to eight 
times shareholders’ funds to a 
12 to 15 rtmwi range as a wimiw 
of allowing them to shave rates 
while retaining profitability. 
They have also shifted away 
from fixed-rate debenture bor- 
rowings to greater use of money 
market instruments, at the same 
time moving to rate 

lending. 

With the first new bank. 
Chose AMP. expected to open 
its doors on September 23, all 
participants by this time next 
year in the banking and finance 
sector should have a clear idea 
of what the future holds. 



Ia transition: tbe stock market and the banking 
industry both face radical changes as competition 
Intensifies 


Move 



Just like Chess, success in metals 
and energy lies in making the right 
move. MIM has achieved world stand- 
ing by making the right moves in 
developing and running large scale, 
low cost mining operations. This 
ability is the result of over sixty years’ 
"hands on” experience which has 
created a widely recognised reput- 
ation for reliability and efficiency in 
metals and energy production. 

MMs operations range from one 
of the world’s largest copper, lead, 
silver and zinc mines at Mount Isa, 
copper refining and transport facilities 
at Townsville to nickel interests in 
Western Australia. 

In addition, MIM has rapidly be- 
come one of Australia’s largest coal 
exporters through three great export 
coil mines at Newlands, Collinsville 
and Oaky Creek in Central: Queens- 
land. 


These mines are shipping at 
capacity through new, dedicated coal 
ports at Abbot Point, the most north- 
erly coal port in Australia, and 
Dalrymple Bay. These ports are 


In international mining and 
mineral processing MIM will stay one 
move ahead. MIM - the Resourceful 
Australian. 


M 3 M*s substantial international 
interests include Europe’s largest 
silver/lead refinery at Northfleet on 
the Thames, part ownership of zinc 
refining and fabricating plants in West 
Germany, holdings in ASARCO Incor- 
porated, the United States based inter- 
national mining and metal $ company, • 
and the growing Canadian resource 
company, Teck Corporation. 

Making the right move requires 
planning skill and foresight, qualities 
which only knowledge and vast ex-, 
perience can provide. 
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Strong corporate growth leads to spate of takeovers 


Stock market 

LACHLAN DRUMMOND 


THE AUSTRALIAN share 
market has taken a contem- 
plative pause, with the bulls 
and bears fairly evenly split 
on whether the 950 point level 
for the all ordinaries index is 
a high water mark or a sign- 
post to a four figure Index. 

What is impossible to dispute 
is the strong performance of 
the market since it renewed its 
upward surge in mid-1981: a 
rally which has accelerated in 
the current calendar year. 

Tar the 12 months from last 
September, the broad market 
indicator of the all ordinaries 
index, covering some 80 per 
cent of the market, has driven 


up by almost 23 per cent from 
710 to its current 940-950 
range, with all but 33 points of 
time increase falling Is 1935. 

The surge has been led 
by the industrial segment of 
the market, which has risen 
by 31 per cent from last Sep- 
tember by strong rising 
profits and heightened takeover 
speculation with the industrials 
index for long having been in 
previously uncharted ground 
and establishing new highs 
almost daily. 

The resources market over 
the same period has risen by 
a relatively more pedestrian 
21.8 per cent, with the index 
earth bound and at least 200 
points short of its best on the 
back of generally uninspired 
commodities prices. 

Meanwhile, within that 
general framework the market 
leader. Broken Hill Proprietary 


Co, in tiie past year has risen 
more than 50 per cent from an 
adjusted A84.64 to In excess of 
A2 7 as tbe company’s earnings 
have risen dramatically and as 
its executives have busily 
trotted the globe seeking back- 
ing from International investors 
in the face of the continued 
attentions of its bftte noire, .Mr 
Robert Holmes a Court, and 
more recently the acquisitive 
Adelaide Steamship group. 

As it represents about 8 per 
cent of the total market 
capitalisation, BHP has been a 
heavy influence on the broader 
index measures. 

Meanwhile, although given 
impetus by traditional funda- 
mentals of earnings expecta- 
tions, foreign influences and 
strong institutional liquidity, 
the Australian market has also 
benefited from a series of one 
off effects which have usually 


arrived in time to hold the 
bears. 

One of the biggest angle 
influences was the collapse in 
the Australian dollar early in 
the year, a factor which has left 
the domestic performance look- 
ing less grand when set in-U.S. 
dollars. But In turn it. has made 
the Australian market look 
cheap for foreign investors, 
particularly those buying as 
much on a currency as a market 
view. 

That collapse has also 
significantly enhanced the local 
currency earnings prospects of 
the major exporting resources 
group which draw sales in U3. 
dollars. 

At a stroke the shift in the 
currency has restored profit- 
ability to a largely loss-making 
coal sector, given a SO per cent 
increase in gold prices against 
a steady to declining U.S. price 


and added gloss to the range of 
generally flat to poor mineral 
commodity prices. _ __ 

'it 'has also ' bolstered the 
import sensitive Industrial 
sector, which Is any case has 
been enjoying a strong recovery 
in profits from the 1982-83 
recession trough. 


Import sensitive 


The broad estimate is that the 
June 30 year just ended will see 
20 to 25 per cent average earn- 
ings growth, with perhaps 10 
to 15 per cent achievable for the 
current year, although there are 
many who believe that 9 high 
interest rates and record share 
price levels are Incompatible. 

Meanwhile, the strong 
corporate health has drawn out 
a series of massive takeovers 
and almost continuous specula- 
tion which has provided sub- 


stantial underpinning to many 
share prices. 

The A|lbn plus bids for 
Castlemaine To obeys and Myer 
and a host of other smaller 
offers, meanwhile have left 
former shareholders with addi- 
tional cash to plough back into 
the market. ‘ 

The market has also received 
a psychological boost from 
Federal Government moves — 
yet to be implemented — to 
remove the effective' double 
taxation of dividends in the 
hands of individual share- 
holders. 

In recent months the single 
most significant factor has been 
tbe redirection of gold invest- 
ment funds from South Africa 
to Australia one of three 
countries — along with the U.S. 
and Canada — where gold stocks 
are readily available. 

With Australian gold stocks 


having stood on earnings 
multiple of six to 19 times 
against the 20 to 30 common in 
North America, there has been 
a sharp upward revision in 
share prices, paticularly as 
many of the gold miners are 
small operators with generally 
tightly held capital. 

Turnovers 

All has helped to ensure that 
daily turnovers around A$100m 
are the norm, a factor which 
has helped a stockbroking 
industry opened only last year 
to negotiated commissons and 
to outside shareholders. 

As a result of these changes 
close to 30 of the 104 broking 
firms have taken in outride 
shareholders from among exist 
ing banks and merchant banks 
—both local and foreign— while 
several smaller firms have dis- 


appeared in 

amalgamations. 

Additionally. 


mergers and 
the large 


Sydney and Melbourne Anns— 
which, two centres account for 
some 90 per cent of trade— have . 
extended to the smaller market 
floors through buying interests 
in firms there, while the more 
robust of the Junior centre firms 
have similarly extended them- 
selves to the major trading 
floors through acquisition. 

Meanwhile, the industry faces 
radical change in future with 
plans for electronic screen trad- 
ing and a central computerised 
scrip settlement system. 

The screen trading proposals 
are far from complete and have 
drawn a chorus of protest from 
brokers so far. It is expected 
that a vote on screen trading - 
will be held within a year when 
the package of proposals has 
been fully formed. 
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It’s the little things that make Australia 
a great place to do business. 

O-^-n 

Vw 


Don’t get us wrong. 

The rest of Australia has a lot 
going for it. 

But you can save yourself a lot 
of time and money by concentrating 
on just 3% of Australia’s land mass: 
Victoria (which just so happens to be 
the same size as 100% of the land mass 
of theU.K.). 

60% of Australia’s largest com- 
panies are headquartered in Victoria’s 
capital, Melbourne. 

95% of the oil and gas that is 
produced in Australia conies from 


Victoria and Victoria’s brown coal 
reserves have been calculated to last 
until at least the year 2400. 

It’s tbe cheapest energy source 
in Australia. 

And Melbourne boasts the 
largest container port in the Southern 
Hemisphere and an international 
airport that’s open 24 hours every day. 

Think of Victoria as the 
business heart of Australia and you’ze 
getting the right idea. 

There’s more you should know, 
about Victoria’s leading role in 


agriculture, manufacturing, scientific 
research and much more besides. 

And Victoria’s not nearly as far 
away as you may think. 

Only a telex away, in fact. 

John Gault is waiting to hear 
from you on (Telex) AA 33832, at the 
Department of Industry, Technology 
and Resources, 228 Victoria Parade, 
East Melbourne, Vic . , 3002, Australia. 
Telephone: (61-3) 4182000. 

He’s keen as mustard. 100%. 

Victoria. You couldn’t start 
y our business in a better state. 
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CITICORP PROFILE BY LACHLAN DRUMMOND 

Leader in the field of 
foreign newcomers 


CmcORP, the world’s biggest 
banking group, may not harbour 
imzottfiate ambitions to .be the 
biggest In Australia, but it be- 
lieves it wQ be the most com- 
petitive and broadest spread of 
the 16 foreign newcomers about 
to spring onto the Australian 
scene. 

It has something of a head 
start on most of its rivals in the 
scale of operation it has built 
in the past decade, with S2-5bn 
of lending business on its 
domestic Australian books 
through its finance company' — 
the number four in the industry 
—and Its merchant banking 
operation— number 14. 

That puts it bead and shoul- 
ders above everyone but the 
National Mutual Royal Bank 
combination, which will start 
with a similar total of assets, 
although unlike Citicorp, not all 
the elements will be wholly 
owned. 

Foe Citicorp there also is 
about $L5bn of lending into 
Australia from affiliates of what 
will become Citibank Ltd. which 
gives Citicorp a total lending 
presence which would rank it 
number seven after the big four 
nationally-operating banks and 
the two biggest state banks. - 

It expects to open its doors 
as a bank in mid-December, al- 
though with the traditional 
Christmas “shutdown ~ of" Indus- 
try, it wDl be February before 
it Is really functioning. _ 

; A December start also rests : 
on resolving outstanding 
stumbling blocks with tbe 
Reserve Bank, which with the 
question of an interposed hold- 
ing company between the U.S. 
bank and Australia now re- 
solved in favour of the VS. 
view that the holding company 
stays, rests on tbe Reserve’s 
demand that Citicorp’s financial 
operations be carried under the 
umbrella of Citibank in Aus- 
tralia. 

Measured approach 

According to Michael Carffios- 
Brookes, the Englishman who is 
Citicorp chairman and head of 
corporate banking, most of the 
group’s operations . — ranging 
from the finance company and 
merchant, bank operations to 
Insurance and a building scoiety 
— will hang from Citibank. 

On the corporate banking 
side. Citibank will open with 
a branch in each of the five 
mainland state capitals, while 
in consumer banking — where 
it has no existing comparable 
operations to translate im- 
mediately — there will be a 
more measured approach, with 
first one Sydney branch aqd 
then another by February, 
with the number two city of 
Melbourne being opened up 
from 1987. In that city it has 
an existing building society 
operation which has and will 
be a test bed for learning how 
to become a consumer bank in 
Australia. 

The end-ambition is for a 
35-branch consumer presence 
nationwide by 1990, when 
overall Citibank . expects to 
have Its “onshore” assets up 
from *2-5bn to $Sbn to $6bn. 
It already has $800m of capital 
committed In Australia and 
will be bringing this up to 
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Qticorp already has an operation In Melbourne 
(above). The aim Is for 35 consumer bank brandies 
nationwide by 1990 


8400m to support the growth in 
business and provide the funds 
for what will be a costly exer- 
cise, particularly in what 
consumer banking chief and 
vice-chairman Steve Baker des- 
cribes as “inch a day” retail 
banking business. 

According to Mr Baker those 
banks involved in the consumer 
area _will_ lose a_ Jot. of money 
for a good wfiTle. 

“If s going to be a very, very 
costly affair. Jn_the consumer, 
business it 'takes a long-time to 
build up enough customers to 
justify that one branch you’ve 
just built. 'When We say. we’re 
going to build 35. you’ve got 
to have very long view." 

With a starting point of 1981 
net earnings of 828m for the 
finance company, Mr Cannon- 
Brookes says Citibank “almost 
certainly will always be profit- 
able” in its high-cost opening 
years. 

In' the corporate sphere, 
according to Mr Cannon- 
Brookes, Citicorp will gain im- 
mediate benefit from its ability 
to offer bank account and 
deposit facilities. 

It already is well established 
and regarded in the foreign 
exchange field — where it ranks 
about number four or five in 
size — as well as the risk 
management areas or interest 
rate and currency swaps, 
hedging, options and forward 
cover and in the merchant 
bank debt securities trading 
and placement operations. 

It is also established as a 
lender to its target client base 
of the medium to .big cor- 
porates and the government 
and semi-government sphere. 

“The main benefit will be 
in customer service. We are 
one of the leaders in foreign 
exchange and every we 
do a trade we have to cut a 
cheque, not Just debit or credit 
an account with the other 
banks. It’s inefficient, it adds 
costs and there is a lack of 
customer service. 1 * 

The bank status will also 
allow it to expand in electronic 
banking domestically. A field 
where it already provides clients 
direct access to its offshore 
networks. This experience in 
electronic banking is also an 
area where Citicorp believes 
it can bring overall benefits 


through its- seat as a full mem- 
ber of the Australian clearing 
and payments system. 

In the consumer field, Mr 
Baker is looking beyond bricks 
and mortar branches and 
although it currently has a 
building society .automated 
teller link in Victoria, is explor- 
ing ties with other networks to 
achieve the. national spread of 
cash machines for its clients. 

"Growth should be exponen- 
tial over- time. .We are not 
interested ia Having a thousand 
branches but we win have many 
more branches, we' think, thany 
any other foreign entity over 
time. 

"We are going to get to tbe 
consumer through direct mail, 
automated tellers and through 
other banks mad retail 
networks. " 

In-house 

There is an in-house client 
base to draw from with 100,000 
building society customers. A 
similar number in each of the 
insurance business and the con- 
sumer finance operations, while 
Diners Club, where it has a local 
partner, offers scope to tap into 
further hundreds of thousands 
of potential customers. And the 
Citibank package will be 
designed to pull as many of 
these . strings together in 
“ relationship banking. " 

In both corporate and con- 
sumer areas Mr Cannon-Brook es 
and Mr Baker believe that con- 
centration on three basics — 
people, innovation and customer 
service — will provide the 
necessary differentiation for 
Citibank to stand out of what 
will become a crowed banking 
ruck. 

“ We’re quite optimistic we 
can bring something to the 
party, " says Mr Baker. 

Mr Cannon-Brookes perhaps 
captured the thinking of his 15 
new rivals by saying: “ The 
Citibank philosophy has always 
been that wherever we can get 
a franchise we like to get it 
and that taking a 10-year view, 
xt is essential to us that we have 
a commerical banking franchise 
tii Australia. Its the last major 
developed country where we 

one * 80 we were 
delighted to get it. ” 
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“Top place to Olds.” 

Investors poll— Business Review \Jfeekly, 1985. 



speak to the investment team on top. 
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Ord Minnett has consistently topped surveys of Australian brokers conducted 
by major Australian financial publications since 1978. 

(The Bulletin 1978, 1980; The Australian Financial Review 1983;. Australian 


Business 1984; BusinessReview Ufeekly 1985.). 

London, 2nd Floor; One College HilL Ph. 626 7031. New ’fork 308 1120. 

Sydney (02) 20532. Melbourne (03) 6160888. Brisbane (07) 2293699 Fterth (09) 325 7533. 
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Thinking the unthinkable 




A major rethink in 
the nation’s trade m 
policy is now under 
way. It involves an 
export drive aimed at 
Asian markets 
coupled with 
tariff reductions 
which will benefit its 
neighbours. 

fundamental changes 

are taking place in Australian 
trade policy. They have in most 
part been forced on this 
resources-rich country by the 
world recession in demand for 
its raw materials. But the fact 
that the national need to export 
has been a central issue to vir- 
tually all economic policy, and 
recognised as such by a grow- 
ing body of the population at 
large, means changes, once near 
the unthinkable, are becalming 
to happen. 

One factor is that Australia, 
for long one of the most pro- 
tectionist countries in the world, 
is actively pursuing a- policy of 
tariff reduction. The pace will 
be slow but the policy is in 
train, si gnificantly against the 
world trend. 

The reasons are manifold, but 
the Chief (me is that the nation’s 
policy-makers have decided 
that; if Australia is to become 
truly competitive, it must be 
exposed to wider market forces 
rather than rely, as it has long 
done, on exports of basic foods 
and minerals while its manu- 
facturing industry confined 
itself to import substitution for 
its relatively small domestic 
market 

Another important shift in 
attitudes, and again one that is 
percolating through the wider 
public, is the growing aware- 
ness of the economic impor- 


tance of Australia’s neighbours 
111 the Asian Pacific region. 
What was not long ago regarded 
*® only the yellow peril is now 
increasingly being sees as the 
white hope of Austr alian trade. 

Government policy is increas- 
ingly twining the ideas: a full 
export drive aimed at the ex- 
panding Asian markets while, 
at the same Htii> offering the 
prospect of reciprocal benefits 
to its neighbours through trade 
liberalisation at home. 

While it is often forgotten in 
Australia's heated political de- 
bate on “whether the country 
is going broke” that much in 
the economy is ftindwra mial i y 
healthy, as the OECD pointed 
out earlier this month in its 
annual report on the country, 
there is no doubt that its trading 
position is in a real trouble. 

Australia’s ranking as - a 
world exporter over 80 years 
has fallen from 8th to 23rd. Its 
share of the world market has 
declined from 2.6 per cent to 
L2 per cent The international 
purchasing power of its exports, 
compared with other major 
trading - nations its pene- 
tration of markets, even in the 
Asian Pacific region, has been 
steadily declining. 

Several of its agriculture 
sectors as a proportion of th?j r 
world markets have signi- 
, ficantly shrunk, mainly because 
of its once major customer, 
Britain, joining the protec- 
tionist Common Market and the 
EEC's heavily subsidised ex- 
ported surpluses. 

Mainstay mining , while re- 
' bounding in value terms be- 
cause of the depreciation of the 
'Australian dollar, may, accord- 
ing to company executives, stiQ 
be in for serious trouble if the 
world’s embryonic . economic 
recovery does not mature soon. 

10 per cent growth 

Manufacturing has grown at 
an annual rate of more than 10 
per cent over many years but 
still only accounts for around 
20 per cent of the country's 
export performance. Moreover, 
its share of world exports of 
manufacturers ban fallen 
1958. 

Mr John Dawkins, Trade 
Minister, recently told Parlia- 
ment in an untypical word of 
understatement: “ Our efforts to 
develop the exports of pro- 
ducts in high demand have 
been less than satisfactory. As a 
result Australia’s trading per- 


By LARRY KLINGER 

forma ne® has been relatively 
. poor.” 

To ease the situation, the 
Government is relying on the 
20 per cent depreciation of the 
Australian dollar since it was 
floated two years ago to boost 
revenue in the country’s impor- 
tant commodities traded In U.S. 
dollars, while it also helps 
ensure reliability of supplies 
and competivity on costs 
through its wages accord with 
the unions. 

Tamronnd 

Indeed, exports of important 
commodities, such as coal and 
Iron ore, aided by a burgeon- 
ing resurgence in world steel 
production, have provided some 
companies with profits rather 
than their having to go Into 
the red. Meanwhile, the num- 
ber of man-hours lost because 
of labour disputes is declining 
dramatically. 

However, the Government 
realises that tills is not enough 
for a lasting tumround In 
Australia’s trading position. 
What Is seeded is a restructur- 
ing away from basic commodi- 
ties — winch can be expected to 
suffer from further teebno- 
nogical advances in energy- 
saving substitutes — towards 
those “products” in high 
demand,” namely modern manu- 
factures and high-tech services. 
It must also find new markets 
and expend existing ones. 

This, of course, will take time, 
and the Government has 
recently been emphasising that 
there is a longer row to hoe 
that just by accepting prices 
and wage restraint. Mr Bob 
Hawke, the Prime Minister, 
said in a major speech only 
a fortnight ago that the real 
test of his Government was 
whether it could see sustained 
growth over a long period, 
through Australia being trans- 
formed into an outward-looking 
economy. 

Moreover, high-level officials 
wfl] admit privately that, for 
the foreseeable future, the only 
hope for a significant overall 
trading improvement is in com- 
modity sales. That is one 
reason why reviews are under 
\ny on export controls cover- 
ing coal and petroleum. 

Meanwhile, longer-term hopes 
are being pinned cm the Govern- 
ment’s and industry's efforts 
to penetrate the Asian market, 
with bilateral contacts being 
increased apace. Officials have 
been impressed by the iron ore 
industry’s aggressive market- 
sag in Europe obtaining a larger 


market share there, even at 
a time when EEC ore imports 
from all sources were being 
cut back. 

While contacts are being 
expanded with South Korea, 
Taiwan and Indonesia, China 

i3 the Tnni n concern of both 

government and industry, with 
the Department of Trade 

recently setting up a special 
China section charged with the 
task of pin-pointing special 
areas where Australia has the 
best opportunity to place its 
products. 

Officials believe that Austra- 
lian. industry has already 
managed to establish a base 
on which to build. Australian 
exports to China increased by 
about 75 per cent over the past 
year, and several joint mining 
projects are in advanced nego- 
tiation. 

The realisation has also been 
growing that Australia often 
has more in common with 
commodity-based developing 
countries, Canberra is actively 
pursuing the possibility of a 
formal alignment of the 
trading nations in the Pacific 
basin, though even Mr DawMn 
admits that it will probably 
be 25 years at least before 
such a trade grouping could 
be truly effective in global 
policy. 

It is in this vein, however, 
that Australia is seeking 
another round of multilateral 
Gatt negotiations, in the hope 
that an Asian Pacific alliance 
could gain agreement for 
greater access to the U.S. and 
EEC markets. 

However, it is unlikely that 
Australia and some other Pacific 
Basin countries would partici- 
pate if there was no concrete 
pre-commitment to deal specific- 
ally with trade distortions in 
primary products, especially 
■with agriculture. 

The current Australian 
Government has decided, at 
least for the time being, on a 
relatively low-keyed approach in 
its dealings with the EEC. in 
contrast to its predecessor, 
which took the opportunity to 
lambast European protectionism 
and subsidy on any given occa- 
sion. 

The Hawke Government 
wants to be seen to give the 
new European Commission, 
which is pledged to end the 
Common Agricultural Policy's 
open-ended subsidy, a chance. 
Privately, however, officials are 
more than sceptical that much 
will be done by the EEC’s 
member-states to change a 


Major sectors: contribution to GDP 


Listed here is the contribution of major sectors to Australia’s gross domestic product to 
exports 

Contribution To CPP by - — Contribution to tkoMa M 
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policy that is estimated to bo 
costing Australia at least ASlbn 
a year, or the equivalent to the 
whole of its record exports to 
China. 

Back at home, the emphasis 
is on attempts to stimulate 
manufacturing and high- 
technology exports. Here, the 
news is both good and bad. Ihe 
manufacturing industry is 
almost certainly leaner, due to 
the world recession's forcing a 
cutback on coats and. therefore, 
more internationally competi- 
tive than it has ever been. But, 
as even the Government con- 
sistently notes, It is still short 
of capital and lacking in inter- 
national marketing sirfiiw, and 
industrial economists say they 
see no signs of any significant 
re-investment or, more impor- 
tantly, major new investment. 

The Government has insti- 
tuted several limited assistance 
programmes agreed by itself; 
bu si ness and unions to promote 
greater productivity and effi- 
ciency linked to greater com- 
petition from imports, notably 
in the car industry. Similarly, 
assistance programmes are in 
train for computers, steel and 
shipbuilding, with another pro- 
mised for industrial research 
and development. 

Initiative 

There may also be forthcom- 
ing next year a Government 
initiative to provide greater 
export incentives for manufac- 
turers of specialist products 
such as solar heating systems, 
roof tiles, yachting equipment 
biotechnology and industrial 
ceramics. It Is this scale of 
business which has achieved 
continuous growth in world 
markets In recent years: heating 
and cooling equipment, electro- 
medical equipment and medical 
instruments. 

Critics say, however, that it 
an may be too little, too late. 

“Australia blew Its advant- 
age years ago after the second 
oil shot*,” says one leading 
industrial economist. “ At that 
time it could have used its 
cheap energy resources to 
establish value-added industry 
on a real scale. 

“We can’t do much more 
now than to twist a few foreign 
arms, saying that; if you want 
to sell more high-tech to us, 
then you’ll have to make more 
of it here. We’re stQl stuck 
with our commodities and that 
means when ihe UJS. sneezes, 
japan catches a cold and Aus- 
tralia gets the flu.” 
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Average of three . 
years ended: 

1953-Si 7,347 19 2 87 52 1,567 84 7 9 

1963-64 14*96 13 2 27 58 2*11 TO 7 14 

1973-74 38,795 8 4 23 65 5,868 54 24 22 

1976-77 65,065 6 4 21 68 9*10 47 30 23 

1977- 78 81032 5 4 20 71 12,050 45 30 25 

1978- 79 91,791 7 4 19 70 14,071 46 28 26 

1979- 80 103006 7 5 20 68 18,606 47 25 28 

1980- 81 117,078 6 4 . 20 TO 18,949 46 26 28 

1981- 82 133,103 6 4 20 70 19*94 43 29 28 

1982- 83 145*66 4 4 18 74 21454 37 35 28 

1983- 843 16 4Q34 6 na na na 24.014 37 35 28 

* At factor ooct. t Mantiandlao exports, t Unprocasaad and pracoasad. I Subject to iwfaion. V Rovlaad. na Not aMilaWo. 

Source: Government eretrftica 


PROFILE: EXIM 


By LARRY KLINGER 


A unique experiment 


THE LINKS between govern- 
ment and business have always 
been more highely visible in 
Australia than in most coun- 
tries, not least because of state 
ownership of the natural re- 
sources of which the national 
and various state economies tra- 
ditionally depend. 

This is no less true in the 
state of Western Australia, but 
Erim the government-formed 
but financially independent 
Perth-based organisation, is an 
experiment unique to the 
country as a whole. 

Its sole aim is to help see 
that the state exports more — 
goods, services, expertise — but 
at a clear profit to the company 
itself. 

The Western Australian Exim 
Corporation LtdL, to give the 
full name, was established last 
year from a shell company left 
over from a complex state 
government deal involving 
private industy. Its model was 
that of a Japanese state trading 
organisation. 

Mr Brian Easton, Exim 
managing director, said: “ First 
of all, we gathered together a 
half dozen or so top pro- 
fessionals with special know- 
ledge of China in particular; 
the rest of Asia in general and 
the Middle East. We have 
people with special experience 
on how to deal through Hong 
Kong. We have Arabic 
speakers.” 

Mr Easton himself has exten- 
sive technical and managerial 
experience in timber tech- 
nology, industrial housing fabri- 
cation, construction supervision 
and company management in 
Europe and the Middle East, a c 



Mr Brian Easton, managing 
director of Exim: sole aim is 
to boost Western Australia's 
exports 

well as Australia. 

“We must have value-added, 
before complete dependence on 
raw materials becomes serious. 
We want to lower the jobless 
rate in this state, and keep it 
that way.” 

One of Exim’s first projects 
going ahead is the building in 
the state of a university for 
commercial studies to serve the 
Asian Pacific region. Japan has 
invested A$150m in the project 
and Evim foresees an eventual 
student population of 6,000, 
bringing in A$100m annually 
in fees alone. 

Other projects under way 
include sales of farm machinery 
to the Middle East and build- 
ing products to f.hma through 


Hong Kong. Exim is also 
organising talks with China 
aimed at setting up a joint ven- 
ture to process fruit juice in 
Western Australia. 

Other ventures, which might 
sound bizarre to an outsider 
unfamiliar with the vastness of 
Western Australia's arid Out- 
back and the remote stretches 
of India Ocean coastline, range 
from the production of jewel- 
lery by coating exotic pebbles 
and small sea creatures with 
Western Australian gold, to the 
farming of hearty cattle over 
massive tracks in the state's 
disused northern reaches to pro- 
ride low-fat hamburger meat 
to feed the growing Asian 
appetite for Western-style fast 
food. 

Even the setting of Exim’s 
offices illustrates the proximity, 
at least physically, of govern- 
ment and business. The stale’s 
striking new Parliament build- 
ing looks down on the western 
end of St George's Terrace, the 
wide boulevard that flows 
through Perth’s business district 
of gleaming new office towers. 
At No 197, is the 28-storey City 
Mutual Tower, housing many of 
the most important government 
offices, as well as those of lead- 
ing mining and insurance com- 
panies. Exim’s offices are on the 
21st floor. Ur Burke's offices are 
three floors down. 

Mr Easton pointed to the 
tamer door of his office suite. 
“The Premier,” He said, “can 
walk in here at any moment. 
Not in a managerial capacity, 
mind you, but with ideas or 
simply because he has a positive 
interest in what's going on.” 
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MEDACK HOUSE GDOUP 


BRINGING 
AUSTRALIA 
TO THE WORLD 

The Barack House Group commenced tracing in 1953 and 
hoo operated under the some itKXXigemert learn led by 
Denis Hcrgan ter mere than 15 yeare. 

Barack House b cm Investment bank with emphasis 
towards Australia’s natural assets in mining and ofl resources 
the rural sectoc wine production and technology. 

The public may invest In the Banock House Group through 
tts listed associates BARRACKIVflNES UMfTED. BARRA CK 
TECHNOLOGY UM1TED. and ME7RAMAR MWERALS UMI7ED. 

A key to the devetopmert at Barrack House Group has been 
a convnitmenT only to undertake ventures vrfiere technical 
skills have first been secured and which are capable of 
Taking 'the project through to completion, 
lnvestmerris are made where necessar/ an a Joint ventue 
basts to obtain these skills and to prwids an inosntMa tor 
those employed. 

The success of this formula b demonstrated by a ten Wd 
increase in shareholderc funds since 1962 Over the same 
period, gecvtng. net of money marfwt activities, has 
remained modest. 

tVHndful that success should not only be measured In 
linandat terms, the Banock House Group has accepted 
lesporstoiBtY not only to provide challenging career 
opportunities for Its teem but to contribute To the 
community as a whale. 

In support of the arts a number of major events have been 
planned by the Group Including The leeuwin in London 
Concert and Cabaret scheduled for October 3rd 1985. This 
chartly evening lobe performed in the presence of Her 
Royal t-fighness The Princess Anne, will publicise Western 
Australia and the America's Cu*>. 

A recent successful Austrdtcri Tbix of The London 
Phtfxxmonta Orchestra was sponsored by Leeuwin Estate 
which also commtsstons works of art by Austroflan painters 
tor Its premium wine releases. 

Concerned that opportunities one created tor youth, the 
Group has underurttten the construction of o barexjentine 
for The Serf Training Association of Western Australia. 

GOLD PRODUCTION 

BARRACK MINES UMm the Group's publidv feted 
subsidiary has brought into production two of Australia's 
most successful and technotogicafiy advanced goldmines. 

Hs Wlkjna and Haseshoe Lights projects combine to icmk In 
the top 10 gold producers in Australia, accounting tor 4 
percent of the rwtksnd output. 

BARRACK MINES LflvtnH) continues to actively develop gold 
protects throughout Australia and is cwrantty negotiating far 

the ocqufeiticn of se\«ral other prorrtslng miners projects .. 

tts whoity owned subsidiary ASA ENGINEERING RY. UlXvras 
rasportstole tor the complete design, procurement, erection 
and corrrrteJonJna of the substantial carbon-rtV pufa gold 

recovery plants at WUuno and Horseshoe Lights — amongst 

the largest of their kind In Australia. 

aAB. Is regaded as one of AustraBo's leading CUP. 

ejxxxientiartorepreserrisasut^CTytaitsc^inkralPBsoiMce 

within this rapkfiy eoqaanrfinfl mining ©pou^ 
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BARRACK HOUSE GROUP: 

Registered Office: 262 St. George's Terrace, PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 6000. 
COMMUNICATIONS: Postal Address: P.O. Box 7196, Cloisters Square, PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
- Telephone: 09 322 2288 Telex: BARACK AA 94583 Fax: 09 322 7095 


OIL EXPLORATION 

In oil production and erfoloration. BARRACK BNERGY. 
through METOAMAR MINERALS LMfTED has been an active 
explorer since 1978 and is now deeply involved In the 
development of an oilfield at Mt. Homer fa western Australia. 

MERCHANT BANKING 

fa merchant banking, Barrack House plays an Important rote 
in the Western Australian market. It has underwritten 
successful pJofc; company floats and has negotiated 
pubfic company takeovers. Barrack House Limited led the 
first Western Australian syndicate to tender far the funding 
pogr a mme qf the Western Australian State Government, 
and is acknowledged as one of Western Australia's leading 
money maricet operators. 

The Group's merchant banking am is nesporaible for 
Infernal funefng. and a range of investment and joint 
venture partnerships throughout Australia and overseas. 

TECHNOLOGY 

The Ctxu Combustion Process, halted os one of the most 
significant developments In the automottve industry for 
many years, has been developed over 12 years by BARRACK 
TECHNOLOGY UMTED. 

This publicly fisted company has reoentty moved tts reseach 
and development team to The United States. 

This mewe has attracted consderabie interest within the 
automotive industry. 

The Caro Combustion Process (CCP) is being further 
developed with a view to Introducing the process to mass 
production engines. Hs technology essentially combines the 
advantages of both the petrol artd diesel engines whfist 
eliminating thetf.deodvantages. 

Each combustion cycle is split into two phases — one fa on 
auxSory chamber acting as <xi ignition cell, the other fa a 
main chamber. 

A unique valve ar How modulator' separates the tvro 
chambers. This valve differentiates the Caru engine from 
other prechcsnber or ignition oeB engfaes. 

The valve efiows precise control of the combustion process 
in each of the two chambers. 

The OCP is complemenkxv to the current research and 

development trends or the industry towards the Open 
Chamber Stratified Charge Engine — regarded by leaefiixj 
cutomofive engineers as the engine of me future*. 

WINE PRODUCTION 

The Leeuwin Estate winery and vineyard complex was 
formed in 1973 with the prime purpose of producing 
■premium varietal wines. It has succeeded in doing just that 
and Leeuwin wines now have a reputation throuertout the 
world for both excellence and high quality. 

This philosophy of excellence is pursued fa every (beer of the 

Estate’s operations. No effort is spaed to produce wines of 
international standard. 

This vras reflected recently when the prestige wine 
publication 'Decanter' voted the 1961 leeuwin Estate 

Ctvarctonnayttebestfathevroridtf 
judging - 

leeuwin wines are now avatiable fa London at Hobbs &Cou 
29 South Aucfiey Street London. Wl Phone number 
01 -409 1058. 

These wines, indude Cabernet Sauvignon Pinof Noir, 
Chcrdanrwy. Rhine Riesfing and Sauvfgnon Blanc. 


6000. 
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KNOWING THE WAYS AND MEANS OF TRADE, 
BANK OF NEW ZEALAND'S NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
AND INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATION EQUIPS US 
TO RESPOND TO YOUR NEEDS. WHETHER DEALING 
WITH NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA OR FIJI, WE HAVE 
THE PEOPLE AND CONTACTS YOU NEED WHERE 
YOU NEED THEM, WITH THE SERVICES YOU WANT. 

WE'LL WORK FOR YOU. 



Bank of NewZealand 

i 

Bank of NewZ^andJnternatkxial Banking Division 

Head Office: PO Box 2392. Wellington. Now Zealand. Telex 3344. Phono 746-999 
International office* at Sydnoy, Melbourne, Brisbane, Perth, Adelaide, London. Loo Angeles. Now Yorfc, Singapore, Fiji. Tokyo, Hong Kong. 
Coll our Representative In London. Mr J. C. Hlddlesion. Regional Manager UK ond Europe (1) 726-4060. or our managera: 

Sydney, Mr J. C. Sloven (2) 290-2133: Melbourne, Mr C. H. Bright (3) 62-3251: Brisbane. Mr E. A. Jack (7) 221-0411: Adelaide. 

Mr T. J. Ford (8) 212-7966: or Penh. Mr M. E. Utde (9) 321-7703. to diacuo* your Auetralasien trade requirement* including tha CER 
(Claeer Economic (Wot tone) agntmant between New Zeeland and Australia. 



We’ve made our century. 

We’re still pushing back the boundaries. 


seems very apt to talk about any 
great Melbourne institution in sporting 
terms. 

After all, Melbourne is notoriously 
sports-mad. 

The Melbourne Cricket Ground 
hosts some of the world's great cricket 
matches as well as that more mysterious 
ritual, the VFL Grand Final. 

And for the Melbourne Cup, even the 
Stock Exchange closes for the whole day. 

But, for the rest of the year, the Stock 
Exchange of Melbourne is one of the 
busiest in the world. 


That's hardly surprising, given that it 
is the home exchange of such giants as 
BHP, CRA, ANZ, ACI, National Australia 
Bank, Bougainville Copper and VBfestem 
Mining Corporation. 

Its still one of the most innovative, 
even after 100 years. 

For example, later this year we will 
introduce what we believe is the world’s 
first futures market in listed companies’ 
shares. 

As we head into our next hundred, 
perhaps we can help you make a few- 
more millioa’ 



iTock Exchange of Melbourne 
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Trade links 
with Peking 
strengthened 


The China 
Connection 

LARRY HUNGER 


THE NEWLY-ESTABLISHED 
China Section has pride of place 
In the Australian Department of 
Trade, and is viewed in much 
the same way in the heart of 
the Government as well. 

Having, through lack Of 
global muscle, suffered over the 
years under the weight of the 
U.S„ Japanese and EEC eco- 
nomic giants, Australia sees 
China not only as the most 
Immediate opportunity to in- 
crease sales but as the obvious 
place to create a climate in the 
Asian Pacific that could 
guarantee high levels of trade 
outside the world’s existing 
trading blocs. 

The Trade Minister, Mr John 
Dawkins maintains publicly that 
China represents his depart- 
ment’s most important task, 
which, his aides claim, could not 
be said unless Australia was 
convinced that relation between 
the countries were sufficiently 
good. 

Advantages 

Australia believes it is better 
placed than most to take 
advantage of China’s outward- 
looking modernisation pro- 
gramme and that, even as China 
further co-ordinates future 
purchases to counter the big 
payments deficit it has Incurred, 
Australian products will not 
suffer. 

This optimism is based on the 
perceived success of Australia's 
long-standing political bi- 
partisan policy to develop 
relations that followed the 
Government of Mr Gough 
Whitlam’s decision in 1072 to 
be among the first non- 
Communist nations to recognise 
the People's Republic (indeed, 
it is not infrequent now to see 
in some Australian trade litera- 
ture references to the Republic 


of China in Taiwan, as Taiwan 
Province). 

The current Australian 
Government under Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke has greatly 
intensified diplomatic contacts, 
which culminated In Chinese 
Premier Zhao Zlyang*s visiting 
Australia in 1993 and Mr 
Hawke's visit to China last year. 

These diplomatic rounds laid 
the basis for several coopera- 
tion agreements, notably in 
coat, agriculture and iron and 
steel, the latter of which has 
blossomed into concrete negoti- 
ations far two major joint pro- 
jects, for a new iron-ore mine 
and the re-opening of a blast 
furnace to produce pig iron. 

A programme for Australian 
technical assistance in iron and 
steel has also been established, 
jointly financed by the 
Australian Development Assis- 
tance Bureau and the Chinese 
Special Project Technical and 
Support Facility. 

Meanwhile, Australia has 
devoted a considerable amount 
of its hard-pressed finance to 
the operation, with Mr 

Dawkins announcing only late 
last month that he was pro- 
viding an unspecified additional 
amount of money for his 
department to promote trade 
with China. 

Additionally to the new China 
Section bring set up in 
Canberra, special regional 
officers have been appointed to 
state capitals, with the number 
of trade commissioners, 
operating in China itself, being 
expanded. There are now four 
in Peking .two in Shanghai and 
another in Hong Kong with 
responsibility tor South China. 

Government - to - government 
procedures have been put in 
train to cover possible lines of 
credit, arbitration clauses and 
general and double taxation 
agreements. 

“I think it is all working 
pretty well," says one high- 
level official. “ China likes us. 
We’re not big; we’re not a 
threat, we have no nasty 
colonial past, no Taiwan lobby 
to speak of, and we are demon- 
stratedly interested in pro- 
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Aluminium exports to Chin; 
fold in Che last year alone. Australia believes it 
better placed than most countries to take advantage 
of China's modernisation programme. 


Exports to China 

Australian exports to China in 
mini ons of Australian dollars 
Fiscal year 

2975/76 2*0 

1976/77 1*5 

1977/78 582 

1978/79 ;... «8 

1979/80 84f 

1980/81 671 

1981/82 £03 

1992/83 644 

1983/84 

1984/85 1,056* 

♦Pravtejoggj. 

Sourca-. Australian Dept, of Trade. 

mating 'the Asian Pacific 
region." 

The main Australian trust 
he said, was to define key 
sectors were there is specific 
demand for Australian pro- 
duce, such as in the wool 
industry, one of the few agri- 
cultural areas where Chinese 
policy has failed and where 
there has been a loss of tens 
of millions in the national herd. 

“The bottom line, of course, 
is sales. But we are not try- 
ing to flog; say, dolls’ eyes 
simply because we happen to 
make them. And X think the 
Chinese understand this." 

Australian exports to China 
during the fiscal year, just 
ended, totalled a provisional 
AgLOfibn, more than 70 per 
cent up on the previous year. 
China’s ranking In Australia’s 


main markets leapt from 10th 
to 5th. 

The principal export remains 
wheat, which is running at its 
highest level in more than five 
years but whose proportion _ of 
ail exports to China is dropping 
as others — traditional and new 
— increase. 

Exports of iron and steel 
ingots and products, in the year 
just ended, have doubled in 
value, and Iron ore and concen- 
trates rose by nearly 80 per cent 
Exports of unprocessed wool 
nearly trebled, aluminium and 
unworked alloys quintupled and 
leather goods increased six-told. 
Coal, a new export, recorded 
sales worth an estimated 
A$20.50m. 

“I think we are getting it 
right.’’ said an official, “but it 
would be silly to assume there 
will be *x ' billions of dollars 
by such and such a year. The 
figures will jump up and down, 
depending on what’s happening 
in China. We have not definite 
targets. 

“What we want is substan- 
tial exchanges. We want two- 
way trade. And we must be 
quite certain that it doesn’t get 
too out-of-kilter. We must in- 
crease our ability to absorb 
Chinese imports.” 

This is one of Australia's 
more worrying problems, one 
on which Mr Dawkins was 
obviously pressed during his 
visit to Peking earlier this 
month. 


Bidding rises to dizzy levels 


Takeover battles 

LACHLAN DRUMMOND 


A MIXTURE of corporate 
vigour, mature markets, limited 
economic growth and a free 
availability of funds have 
spurred a hectic bout of take- 
over jousting which was taken 
to new heights in July when 
two A?lbn bids were announced 
within 10 days of each other. 

The heady pace of takeover 
activity has created its own 
backlash, with Mr Henry Bosch, 
the new head of the corporate 
watchdog, the National Com- 
panies and Securities Commis- 
sion, firm in his belief that 
there are too many takeovers 
and doubtful of the national 
benefit of many of these 
developments. 

He is supported by establish- 
ment companies and institu- 
tions In seeking a reworking of 
the takeover mechanisms, while 
the scale of the most recent 
takeovers has brought a sharp 
intake of breath In Parliament 
and the Press. 

The monopolies body, the 
Trade Practices Commission 
(TPC), is meanwHIe committed 
to allowing sensible rationalisa- 
tion moves to go ahead and 
also Is armed with an Act 
which leaves its threshold for 
action at a high level and with 
the onus of proof of domina- 
tion of a market resting with 
the commission. 

The two biggest bids yet seen 
—one at $1.2bn by Bond Cor- 
poration Holdings for Cas tie- 
main e Tooheys and the other 
at Sl.lbn by G. J. Coles for 
the Myer Emporium-have 
been settled in double-quick 
time, despite their size. 

The TPC found It impossible 
to act against Coles and Myer, 
finding that despite the con- 
centration of power being 
“substantial by any test” it 
could not find that the merged 
entity, with 20 per cent of 
national retail sales, would be 
able to “ behave in the market 
with such discretion as to price, 
product and service that It will 
be able to remain unaffected 
by toe countervailing actions 

that its competitors wQI take 
to maintain their own posi- 
tions.” 

The Bond-Castlemaine deal 
has yet to be completely 
cleared, although the bidding 


stage was allowed to go ahead 
because of 4fre “fine judg- 
' xoent ” involved in deter mi ning 
whether it impinged on the 
Trade Practices Act; a matter 
the commission believed best 
left to the courts. 

The fine judgment would 
reflect that while Bond would 
move from 10 per cent to about 
15 per cent of the national mar- 
ket, the national market as such 
does not exist, with the brewing 
industry instead based on 
regional monopolies and duo- 
polies and that it is not moving 
to “ dominance " In any of the 
two new markets; despite this, 
In the end there are now two 
players-— Carlton and United 
and Bond/Castlemaine — 
accounting for 92 per cent over- 
all. ' 

Convinced 

For the Coles-Myer retailing 
merger, the speed of conclusion 
also reflected some corporate 
facts of life: chiefly, that success 
rested with convincing a small 
band of Myer family and friends 
representing half the capital 
that its price, once raised, was 
the right one. 

At Bond, with a starting stake 
of 18 per cent, it was its ability 
to convince Allied-Lyons of the 
UK that $300m for its 25 per 
cent stake was the right price. 
This -partly rested with the 
Castlemaine Board's inability to 
convince Allied to stay around 
for a possible higher rival bid 
from an overseas company. 

Although the bids share that 
common thread and a similar 
price, the underlying reasons 


for the two offers are divergent* 
but together serve to Illustrate 
the reasoning behind the con-' 
tinning .wave of Australian take- 
overs, where at any one time 
there are usually 35 bids cur- 
rent and many more than that 
being hatched in the minds of 
corporate executives or in the 
backrooms of the multitude of 
men* ant banks and stock- 
brokers established in the” cor- 
porate ” quarter of the financial 
sphere. 

Cries* thrust for Myer is in 
the classic mould of a success- 
ful and powerful company seek- 
ing to expand its market share. 
With Myer additionally diversi- 
fying the group out of the 
lower margin supermarket and 
discount end of the retail mar- 
ket into the higher margin 
middle market departmental 
store area. 

It has the financial muscle 
from its own successful retail- 
ing operations to finance the 
cash portion of its bid, plus 
the ready market acceptance as 
the best-performing retailer to 
allow hefty placements of its 
Shares to ensure it does not 
over-reach on borrowings. 

That is backed up by confi- 
dence that its own management 
Skills win allow it to win from 
Myer something more than can 
existing management plus a 
cyclical indication that Myer is 
about to pull out of a self- 
induced three year flaming o 
slide and moving to a new 
phase of prosperity based in 
part on shifting demographics. 

With 16 new banks due to be 
licensed soon and more than 50 
merchant banks backing up the 


Ten largest bids in Australia 


(Figures In A3) 



Total 

valuation 

Bidder 

Target 

Date 

Bond Corporation 

Castlemaine Tooheys 

Inly 1985 

3L2bn 

G- J. Coles 

Myer Emporium 

Inly 1985 

SlAbnt 

Elders 1XL 

Carlton and United 

Dec 1983 

3970m 

BHP/SheU 

Woodside Petroleum 

May 1985 

9800m 

Bank of NSW 

CommercL Bank of Aust. 

May 1981 

9700m 

North BH 

EZ Industries 

June 1984 

9530m 

CSR 

Delhi Petroleum 

Nov 1979 

9514m 

Cons. Foods (U.S.) 

Nicholas Kiwi 

Oct 1984 

9453m 

National Bank 

Commercial Banking Co. 

May 1981 

9446m 

CSR 

Thiess Holdings 

Nov 1979 

9440m 

Excludes BHP’s A$l_8bn share of Utah acquisition and News 
Corporation's acquisition of Metromedia. 

t Cash. 


Competitive... 
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existing big four trading banks 
and the half dozen aggressive 
state banks already . operating, 
finding lenders willing to listen 
is no problem, particularly with 
traditional lending demand 
relatively low because of the 
generally strong level of cor- 
porate performance and lack of 
impetus for big grass, roots 
expansion, particularly in the 
resources area. 

Indeed, most senior execu- 
tives spend considerable time 
turning down financing or take- 
over deals bubbling up through 
the ranks of the takeover 
specialists and would-be 
advisers. 

All could find their takeover 
wings clipped in future, how- 
ever, as the national companies 
and securities commission has 
commissioned the first serious 
study of the effects of take- 
overs in Australia to provide it 
with the base data to draw con- 
clusive assessments from which 
to base further changes and 
alterations to the takeover law. 

Already its head, Mr Henry 
Bosch, has proposed a shift 
from the current black letter 
approach to the law to a more 
London-style discretionary panel 
and is also looking at lowering 
the takeover threshold point 
from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 

It has also devoted much 
attention to the partial take- 
over, a commonly employed 
tactic where first 20 per cent 
— the stake allowed before a 
bid must be made — ■ is assem- 
bled with a bid then launched 
for a further 20 to 30 per cent. 

In the hands of a skilled tac- 
tician, the prospect of a sharply 
lower share price after the bid 
can usually draw enough shares 
from market-driven and per- 
formance-oriented fund mana- 
gers to ensure control passes 
without all shareholders being 
able to participate fully fit the 
premium for control which is 
assumed due to shareholders. 

With each bid, other defects 
and loopholes seem to emerge, 
providing more than a handful 
of work for Bosch the sheriff 
and his limited bank of depu- 
ties who, as well as grappling 
with the conceptual complexi- 
ties of takeovers, find that, in 
traditional Australian frontier 
style, there are enough entre- 
preneurial cowboys wearing 
black hats in the day-to-day 
share-dealing world to keep 
them busy. 
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Takeovers and mergers by dominant suppliers lead to clearer divisions in a series of regional markets 


A billion dollar 
shake-up 


Brewing 

LACHLAN DRUMMOND 


THE AUSTRALIAN brewing 
industry has recently witnessed 
the final stages of an unprece- 
dented five-year consumption 
binge in which the companies, 
rather than their products, have 
been the most heavily consumed 
commodity. 

Some of the mergers and take- 
overs have themselves been the 
product of the ehawgtTig nature 
of the industry from one of 
steadily growing consumption 
to one of mixed decline and 
advance in the face of shifting 
social preferences and rising 
excise taxes. 

Others, like the biggest and 
most recent $L2bn takeover of 
Castlemaine Tooheys by Bond 
Corporation Holdings have been 
driven more by the desire to 
gain control of the still 
generally stable and predictable 
profits and cash flows of the 
brewing industry. 

In the process, the Australian 
beer market has been essentially 
slimmed to two major producers 
— the Elders XXL group's 
Carlton and United Breweries 
and the Bond Corporation’s 
Swan and Castlemaine Tooheys. 

Between them they account 
for just on 92 per cent of the 
national market for beer, with 
Cub perhaps having a one per- 
centage point advantage over 
the newly-formed Bond stable. 

However, that market domin- 
ance is not based on even market 
shares of the national market. 

The national market exists 
mainly as a statistical notion 
rather than a marketing target, 
but the latest shake-up — and 
the earlier takeover efforts and 
c u rren t marketing policies by 
Cub— suggests it will become 
more of a reality. 

As the industry now stands it 
is more cleanly cot as a series 
of regional markets, in the main 
served either by a monopoly 
or clearly dominant supplier. 

In Western Australia, Bond's 
Swan Brewery is the onlv local 
producer and has about 95 per 
cent of the market, with Cub, 
the Fdster’s brewer, the main 
“ import " competitor 

Cub. meanwhile, enjoys a 
monopoly-producer status in its 


fiome state of Victoria. Taking 
about 95 per cent of sales with 
increasingly vigorous competi- 
tion from its neighbouring 
states of South Australia, NSW 
and— across the water— 
Tasmania, 

Cub also enjoys a si gni fic a nt 
slice of the South Australian 
market, where it also owns '(me 
quarter of the dominant brewer 
in that state. SA Brewing Hold- 
ings, which in turn has a *maii 
stake in the tiny Coopers 
Brewery in that state. 

In Tasmania, the industrial 
Equity Ltd group has had con- 
trol of the cascade boags 
operation for a little more than 
a year. It is the only producer 
in the island state and domin- 
ates in a market where Cob also 
draws some additional volumes. 

Market shares 

In Queensland, the Castle- 
maine arm of the new Bond 
group member has 75 per cent 
of the market,' with Cub’s off- 
shoots in that state taking the 
remainder. 

The only competitive market 
is in NSW, the biggest popula- 
tion state where Tooheys arm 
of the Castlemaine Tooheys 
Group — merged in 1980 — has 
about 55 per cent of beer sales. 
Tooheys built Itself from a 
junior position in the market 
with an aggressive single pro- 
duct marketing campaign in the 
1970s and 1980s which it backed 
with heavy spending on up- 
grading capacity and a deft 
reading of the shift in emphasis 
in beer sales away from the 
pub and to the licences club 
and take home areas. 

Its traditionally far stronger 
opponent; Tooth, faltered with 
a poor product, outdated plant 
and a deep involvement in pubs 
that became decreasingly rele- 
vant with the outlawing of tied 
houses in 1975 and prolifera- 
tion of licenced dabs. 

Tooth was taken over by the 
Adelaide Steamship group in 
1981 and, in mid-1983, Cub — 
taken over by Elders as from 
early 1984 — = snapped up the 
rebuilt Tooth brewing interests 
for 8180m to better assault its 
only significant rival. Castle* 
maine Tooheys. 

Importantly, Cub did not buy 
the pub freeholds and is cur- 
rently entangled in legal actions 
to stop tiie May move by Castle* 


maine Tooheys to take a bead 
lease from Adsteam over 248 
pubs. 

Despite the formal end of 
tied houses in 1975, Castlemaine 
would probably gain 2 to 8 
points of market share in NSW 
by simply building itself to its 
normal NSW market share in 
these outlets, where it currently 
holds only some 25 per cent or 
less against the cub brands. 

The Cub challenge is set 
down for hearing later this year 
and the result will have impor- 
tant implications for both sides 
battling in a market place 
where each percentage point is 
hard — and expensively — won. 

The Cub market battle will 
be made the more difficult 
with Castlemaine Tooheys in- 
troduction of packaged ver- 
sions of Bond's Swan beer into 
its distribution network, a step 
which will give Castlemaine 
Tooheys a three-brand assault 
on the consumer's palate from 
its own resources — four, if 
the Guinness it brews, under 
licence, is included. 

The concentration of the in- 
dustry meanwhile comes as the 
industry appears to be return- 
ing to a period of reasonable 
growth after a 10-year period 
when average volume declined 
by 0.72 per cent compound 
within a broader 20-year trend 
of 1.9 per cent compound 
jmnnni growth in volume. 

Castlemaine Tooheys has 
forecast that its overall beer 
volumes will rise L3 per cent 
for 1985-88 — about the same 
as in 196485 — with farther 
growth of 1.7 per cent and L8 
per c ent in its Queensland and 
NSW markets in the following 
two years, in line with adult 
population growth estimates. 

That suggests an end to the 
steady decline in per cqptta 
consumption in Australia over 
the past decade from 140 litres 
in 1974-75 to 118 litres a head 
in 198884, a statistic the Aus- 
tralian Associated Brewers 
(AAB) baa co-related with suc- 
cessive increases in excise duty, 
which since 1983 has been in- 
dexed at a level which the AAB 
says works out as a 155 per cent 
tax rate on an od valorem basis 
on the wholsale price of beer. 

On the issue, of a 750 ml 
bottle, the AAB says the excise 
rate of 50 cents compares with 
an equivalent 34 cents in the 



Signs of upturn at last 
for chain stores 


Big bidden Mr Alan Bond, chairman of Australia’s 
Bond Corporation 


UK, 6 cents in the US. and 4 
cents in West Germany. Among 
beer-drinking Western nations, 
only Ireland’s 62c of tax per 
bottle is worse. 

The decline in beer consump- 
tion has been matched by an in- 
crease in per capital wine con- 
sumption from 12 litres to 19 
litres over the same period, 
with wine only recently being 
hit with a 10 per cent sales tax. 

Fart of the response from the 
brewers to the domestic out- 
look has come in product devel- 
opment of low and minimal 
alcohol brews to match the shift 
to far harsher drink driving 
laws and random testing of 
drivers and also to seek greener 
export pastures. 


Exports 


In many cases it has involved 
" internal ” exports to other 
state markets, although almost 
all have now developed a wide 
export presence outride Aus- 
tralia. 

Cub’s Fosters is distributed 
to 80 countries and for some 
time has been successfully 
brewed and marketed in the UK 
under licence to Watney Mann 
Truman, the Grand Metropoli- 
tan subsidiary. 

Castiemaine’s Four ex is a 
more recent licence product in 
the UK, proving a successful 
launch for Allied-Lyons. the 
former 25 per cent shareholder 
in Castlemaine. 

Swan has long been available 
in the UK through a variety of 
distributors, although with the 
change of ownership for Castle* 


maine. Bond Corp will be look- 
ing to see if Allied would tag on 
Australian Brewed Swan as a 
pacaked brew for distribution 
alongside the Castlemaine 
Fourex draught. 

Castlemaine and Swan have 
yet to enter the U.S. market, 
but with two or three separate 
products to offer it will be 
seriously exploring this market 
as a means of increasing 
volumes at its domestic 
breweries. 

* Cub is well-established in the 
U.S., with its big 750 ml (28 oz) 
cans, dubbed “Depth Charges,’’ 
already part of New York folk 
lore. At the other end of the 
. Australian scale, the tiny 
Coopers in Adelaide has carved 
itself a small cult niche in the 
U.S. for its sedimented brew, 
much as it has intheE astern 
states of Australia. 

These export exercises and 
extra production volumes they 
represent are increasingly im- 
portant for the Big Two in the 
industry, each of which cannot 
afford to relax for a moment 
from bending to the task of first 
supporting the borrowings in- 
curred to take them over and 
second to generate surplus cash 
flow and profits to support the 
broader operations and ambi- 
tions of their owners. 

For Elders, those broader 
operations cover rural agency, 
financial services, international 
trading and resources and, for 
Bond, a diverse range of pro- 
perty, television, retailing, air- 
ships, resources and oil and gas. 
The ambitions for both seem 
boundless. 


THERE IS a retailing adage 
that if you get the buying right, 
the selling will look after itself 
— and clearly G. J. Coles ana 
Co reckons it has got the buy- 
ing right with its AgLlbn take- 
over of Myer Emporium. 

What its takeover of Myer, 
the leading departmental store 
retailer in Australia brings to 
Coles, the biggest supermarket 
and discount store operator is, 
by most measures, mind- 
boggling. 

Together the two account for 
20 per cent of Australian retail 
sales, which for the latest year 
to June 30 totalled A$47.07bn, 
up 7.4 per cent. 

That sort of market share is 
unequalled in any major wes- 
tern country and by comparison, 
putting the biggest food retailer 
and biggest department store re- 
tailer in the U.S. together would 
bring only 4 per cent of 
national retail sales, while the 
same exercise In the UK and 
Japan would produce only 8 per 
cent and 2 per cent of retail 
sales. 

Those comparisons also 
underline the level of concen- 
tration already established in 
the comparatively small Austral- 
ian retail market, reflecting the 
high levels of market share 
required to win the sort of high 
volume efficiencies deemed 
necessary for successful retail- 
ing. 

Much of that concentration of 
retail power has come from 
grass roots expansion along with 
the rapid post-war growth in the 
Australian population, although 
there has already been a fair 
share of takeover activity to 
tack on additional sales volumes 
for the more successful among 
the dwindling band of major 
retailers. 

The Myer Coles merger itself 
sparked the merging of the 
Wool worths retailing interests 
with the Safeway Australia 
supermarket chain, a A$150m 
plus deal which adds $lbn of 
sales to Woolworths, taking its 
combined retail market share 
from 7.9 per cent to 10 per cent 
and its national stake is- the 
branded food retailing end of 
the market to just on 30 per 
cent. 

Along the way to the altar, 
Myer had, in 1983, picked up 
the Grace Brothers department 
store Chain in NSW for 8213m 
and the smaller Bo am group in 
Western Australia, while Coles 
has in recent years added smal- 
ler specialty chains such as 
Ezywalkin and Fays in shoes 


and the Katies Fashion Stores 
to its supermarket. Variety and 
K Mart discount store busi- 
nesses. 

Looked at over the past five 
years, the four big players in 
retailing — Coles, Myer, Wool- 
worths and David Jones — have 
exhibited the traits of the big 
and rich becoming bigger and 
richer, taking their combined 
market shares from 22 per cent 
of retail sales to 30 per cent. 

Coles, largely through its K 
Mart operation, has been the 
biggest winner with an increase 
from 9.1 per cent to 12.8 per 
cent as at January last, with 
Woolworths ahead from 72 per 
cent, the Myer-Grace Bros 
group from 6.4 per cent to 7 per 

cent and the smaJer up-market 
David Jones group adding 02 
percentage points to 1.5 per 
cent 


Retailing 

LACHLAN DRUMMOND 


But there has been an 
element of growth for all in the 
retail market — except, per- 
haps, the corner store operator 
— as new contestants continue 
to emerge and prosper, with 
Hongkong Land's Franklins 
discount supermarket operation 
gaining the largest share of the 
NSW grocery market at almost 
25 per cent — equal to 10 per 
cent of national grocery sales 
and 1.7 per cent of overall retail 
sales — inside a decade and the 
Safoway group winning close 
to 10 per cent of grocery sales 
and 22 per cent of overall retail 
turnover in two decades from its 
Victorian base. 

Added to this, the Liberman 
family, which has linked with 
the South African Pick N* Pay 
group to establish Australia’s 
first hypermarket has a shade 
over 1 per cent of retail sales 
through its other discount 
grocery operations while Davids 
Holdings, through its links with 
various chains of independent 
foodstore operators, effectively 
has 15 per cent of national 
grocery sales as a wholesaler. 

Franchised convenience store 
chains such as Jewel, Shoeys 
and Foodplus are also flourish* 
ing by offering extended hours. 

Key indicators for the retail 
sector are showing somewhat 
contradictory messages, with 
consumer sentiment generally 
positive but with the household 
savings ratio remaining in the 
relatively high 16 per ceni plus 


zone compared with a more 
normal 12 to 14 per cent 

It is thought that as interest 
rates decline there will be 
greater incentive for consumers 
to unlock some of that spending 
power, although whether this 
sentiment overpowers the 
squirrel mentality of con- 
sumers, at a time of pressure 
on real spending power, will 
crucially determine toe future 
trends of retail sales. 

However, stockbrokers Bain 
and Co concluded in a recent 
major study of toe retail sector 
(hat the long decline in growth 
rates for current dollar retail 
sales was at last giving way 
to -cyclical upturn, an upturn — 
in constant dollar terms — that 
had been masked by toe diver- 
gent trends between CPI infla- 
tion and slower growth in 
retail prices. 

The fly In toe ointment is the 
continuing pressure on real 
disposable incomes, although 
Coles’ K Mart operation and 
Myer ’s Target Discount chain 
are already well established 
with combined Bales of $2bn 
and dominance of toe budget 
market to benefit from any 
swing downmarket 

Overall, Coles Myer is well 
balanced with 25 per cent of 
sales to be drawn from depart- 
ment stores, 23 per cent from 
discount department stores. 33 
per cent from food, 10 per cent 
from Coles' non-food and a fur- 
ther 10 per cent from its spe- 
ciality clothing, shoe and rinks 
outlets. 

Meanwhile. Wool worth's take- 
over of Safeway will further 
entrench its position in toe 
highly competitive food retail- 
ing sector where toe proportion 
of sales fri>m that sector will 
rflse from around 80 per cent to 
85 per cent, although It will 
gain a better geographic 
balance, taking its Victorian 
market share up to its national 
average of 30 per cent, and 
taking its stake in toe fasler- 
growing Queensland market 
above 40 per cent 

It also gets Safeway of the 
UJS. as a back-stopping 20 per 
cent shareholder, which with 
friendly institutional interests 
should give it a solid base of 
support at around 40 per cent 
of capital against any predatory 
interests which may latch on 
to the 10 per cent stake in 
Wootworth that Coles must sell 
as its only concession to the 
toothless monopolies regulator. 
The Trade Practices Com- 
the Trade Practices Commission. 



A competitive spirit. 

In late September 1983 the eyes of the 
world focused on Newport, Rhode Island, 
where the unthinkable was about to happen. 

After 123 years, the United Stateswas to 
relinquish the blue riband of 12 metre yacht 
racing. 

In a sport that owes as much to high, 
finance and technology as to dedication and 
skill; Australia won the America’s Gup. 

If this was to become world hews, then 
another Australian achievement was to 
create as many waves in the financial world. 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
had just been awarded an Aaa + AAA 
long term credit rating, the highest and most 
reliable reference available. 

An international perspective. 

To put this into perspective, of the top 
500 banks in the world, a mere handful have 
ever achieved a triple-A credit rating. 

Of course, ongoing affirmation of a 


bankas financial strength is dependent on its 
ability to maintain performance. 

In this regard, the last four of the 
Commonwealth Bank’s bond issues have 
been rated triple-A by both Standard & 
Poors, and Moody^s Investor Services Inc. 

Leaders in technolog y. 

This year sees new consortia from 
many nations searching for the financ ial and 
technological resources which could give 
them the edge in the forthcoming defence of 
the America^ Cup. 

And this year Australia has already seen 
one breakthrough from the Commonwealth 
Bank. 

Simply, our local customers can do their 
banking from home. Everything from paying 
bilk to making travel enquiries. 

They can monitor the money markets, 
view statements, transfer funds and balance 
accounts, using their own telephone, TV set, 
and a small keyboard. 


Very few banks operating in the 
international market have the technology 
necessary to facilitate this service. 

(Remember, too, that in doing this the 
Commonwealth has had to overcome 
Australia’s vast distances and communica- 
• tion problems.) 

Onshore experience. 

In fact, you could argue that it’s the 
very size, diversity and complexity of 
Australia’s own banking needs that makes 
the Commonwealth such a viable option for 
overseas clients. 

Our local experience ranges from the 
urban market: from finance and investment, 
through our manufacturing and service 
industry clients, out to the vast rural sector 
and Highly specialised needs of the mining 
community. 

Itfs the sort of local knowledge denied 
many other nations, and means we can staff 
our overseas offices with experts who have 

everyday working experience of the 

ExukforklH. 49 (69} 29 0166. TMes 6997284. Tbkyo: TH. 81(3) 213731L Wee 28B7, Hong Kong: TH. 852(5) 28644L Telex 60466. Siogapore; TeL 65 2243877. TOex 20920. 


problems and opportunities faced by many 
of our clients. 

Offshore strength. 

This combination of diverse expertise, 
proven technology and financial power, 
backed by the more traditional virtues of 
security and discretion, is increasingly 
attractive to potential overseas customers. 

lo this end, we have recently opened 
offices in Chicago and Frankfurt to further 
expand our ‘offshore’ representation. 

. They join our other overseas 
Commonwealth Bank offices in offering and 
arranging introductions to a complete range 
of major financial services. 

Proving that Australia^ offshore strength 
isn’t confined to eleven yachtsmen. 

Please contact your local representative 
office of the Commonwealth Bank for further 
information. 


Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. 
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The Australia & New Zealand, 
BankingGroupwithksacqmsixioacxftbc 
UK based Grindlays Bank, has 
established a fotrnidable presence ort the 
international banking scene with group 
assets of USD30 billion. 

An asset base Chat spans the globe 
with over 1,660 branches and offices - 
in 45 countries, placing the ANZ Group 
in the ideal position to assist corporations 
with their particular domestic and inter- 

* natio nal finance requirements. 

Both ANZ and Grindlays have 
extensive experience in international . 

* finance and related services, each with 
over 150 years experience 

This new force is staffed with 
experiencedprofession als wixocan handle 
ally our worldwide banking needs* ; V ■ ■ 
whether they be cross bordex.or focal: 

So, if you're looking for a gfobal 
banking group which is highly respected 
' in international banking circles with the 
strength, flexibility and professionalism 
to hmKlleyour banking requirements, ■ . 
you can’t go past ANZ and Grindlays., 
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Hartogen 
drills 250th well 


of being one of Australia's most active oil and gas explorers 

The Group has just drilled its 250th well since 
formation in mid- 1968, at a success rate of more 
than 50% . Up until the beginning of the present decade, 
resources were concentrated on finding , 

and bringing to production, oil and gas on acreage in 
the Surat Basin, Queensland. These efforts have 
seen Hartogen become the supplier of about one-third 
of the natural gas needs of the Queensland capital, 

Brisbane, as well as a producer of oil and 
liquid petroleum gas. 

Latterly, the Group has followed a policy 
of diversification by acquiring new acreage or stepping up 
activity in existing areas in basins outside the Surat, 
including acreage in the onshore Gippsland and Otway 
Basins, Victoria, and the Otway Basin, South Australia. 

In the Ero manga Basin (Queensland) permit ATP 
299P(A), oil has been discovered atTintaburra, 

Talgeberry and Kooroopa by Hartogen as Operator for a consortium 
of explorers. Tintabuixa has begun production. Oil is also be in - 
produced from two new fields in the South Australian Cooper 
permit PELs 5 and 6 (Murta Block) - Wancoocha and Muteroo. 



developments. „ , 

In another PELs 5 and 6 block, Patchawarra South-West, 
a number of condensate-rich gas discoveries are ready for development 
and negotiations are in train to market the gas in South Australia. 

As well, gas discoveries in the Queensland Cooper-Eromanga 
Basin permit ATP 259P, in which the Hartogen Group's Consolidated 
Petroleum Australia N.L. is a co-venturer, are development-ready and 
efforts are being made to secure a contract for deliveries to 
South Australia ftom 1988. 

The Hartogen Group - in the vanguard of Australian oti and gas 
exploration, development and production. 


The Hartogen Group 

Hartogen House, 15 Young Street, 


tTT> t. U F.vti * T\ rr 


Telephone (02) 27 2121. Cables "Hartoil", Sydney 
Telex AA22451 
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Fresh confidence in the 
iron ore sector 


Natural Resources 



With the depreciation 
of the Australian 
dollar, coupled with 
Asian economic 
expansion, the Austra- 
lian iron ore industy 
is well placed to 
increase its output and 
remain competitive. 


OPTIMISM PERVADES the 
Pilbara, the worfd-ieading iron 
ore district In the northern 
.wilds of Western Australia, 
After reeling under successive 
world price cats and a much: 
longer history of debilitating 
labour strife, the major mining 
companies have a genuinely 
happy tale to telL The Pilbara 
is, as the official tourist travel 
brochure proclaims. " where the 
excitement is real” 

The reasons for the optimism 
are various, of which the most 
important are: 

• Greater demand because of 
a burgeoning resurgence in 
steel-making, especially in 
Jfapan, which still relies on 
Australia lor about 48 per cent 
of its ore supplies and which 
recently ' agreed to a 1.75 per 
cent ore price rise, albeit after 
two years • of cuts erf around 
12 per cent each. 

• Increased revenue in terms 
of Australian dollars, following 
the currency’s recent 20 per 
cent depredation against the 
U.S. dollar. Significantly, 
Hammersley, which, . together 
with Mt Newman, accounts for 
-87 per emit of Australia’s iron 
ore production, only this month 
a» ipmniH»ii half-year ea r n in gs 
of A$77.6m, considerably more 
■titan double the corresponding 
-period last year. 

• Growing prospects in Asia 
other t han in Japan, especially 
with 'China, which is expected 
to purchase 7m tonnes of ore 
fhi«f year (against only 2m tot. 
1983) and which is negotiating 
with Hammersley to open a 
joint-venture satellite mine east 
of the company's relatively new 
one at Paraburdoo. 

• The ability to offer greater 
reliability in deliveries follow* 
ing a maturing of industrial 
relations that has led to the 
formation of the Iron Ore 
Industry Consultative Council, 
which so far successfully groups 
representatives of state and 
federal government, employers 
and unions, the latter at both 
official and rank-and-file levels. 



ban, until i960, on overseas 
sales. Like other great mining 
rashes, the region was initially 
populated by rough-and-tumble 
men looking for quick, high 
profits and wages to take back 
to dvilisation. 

For tiie first 17 years, indus- 
trial relations were often 
notoriously bad; strikes were 
rife; overtime was plentiful, 
with the companies operating 
with smaller workforces but 
with the workers earning more. 


Conditions 


“The trouble was,” says a 
long-serving employee at Ham* 
mensley*s Mt Tom Price mine, 
“there were many disputes just 
so the men could get a change 
to put their feet up. Living 
conditions '.weren’t good, and 
the nearest zeal town, Perth, 
was a tKnncmri kilometres away 
to the south,". - ■ 

Indeed, as recently as 1983 
there were 120,000 man-hours 
lost due to ;i&8putes, an average 
of about 12'per employee. This, 
of ranxrse.iiifd not inspire confi- 
dence among buyers wbo sought 
reliability of supplies. Japan, 
for example, has since diversi- 
fied its sources of ore. 

Much has changed over the 
years. Union leaders now 
openly congratulate manage- 
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might be in store for Australia 
from the major new iron ore 
mine being developed at 
Carajas In the Amazon Basin. 

' Ibe official report on the visit 
concluded that Carajas is likely 
to have a difficult financial his- 
tory for the first 10 to 15 years, 
starting at an optimum 
economic scale of about 25m 
tonnes, because the real price 
of ore is unlikely to rise signifi- 
cantly until the mid-1990s. 

However, it warned that, if 
Brazil does not decide to bal- 
ance world supply and demand, 
it could seriously depress the 
world market price if it did not 
reduce output at its other mines 
and increased Carajas produc- 
tion much beyond 35m tonnes. 

Brazilian intentions and capa- 
bilities are the main uncertainty 
overhanging Pilbara operations. 
Government officials in Perth 
and Canberra as well as com- 
pany executives believe that 
Brazil does not intend to dis- 
rupt the world market by pro- 
ducing “ social . metal/’ to sell 
more at lower prices in order 
to improve its foreign exchange 
earnings. 

The Pilbara also takes com- 
fort in the fact that while 
Brazil has big reserves of high 
quality ore, it does not produce 
in quantity the lump ore needed 


Iron ore exports 


From Western Australia 
(dry tonnes) 


1985 (projected) 90,000,000 

1984 84,778,276 

1983 69,504,302 

1982 70,856,633 

1981 68404^29 

1980 76,769,532 

1975 76^09476 

1974 80,603.730 

1973 70,207.843 

1972 50,828,350 

1971 48477,910 

1970 39,6X2483 

1969 21,786,764 

1968 13,472,752 

1967 7,457,403 

1966 L376.063 


These figures are for ex- 
ports of iron ore. A certain 
ammnt of ore from WA is 
shipped to the Eastern States. 
For example, In 1985 the pro- 
jected total shipments of Iron 
ore from Western Australia 
are approximately 96m dry 
tonnes, but of this, about 6m 
will go to the steel plants in 
die Eastern States of 
Australia. 


Source: W. Australian Dept ol Mines 


across a wide range of areas, 
from hiring more workers to 


blends. Furthermore, Brazil’s 
distance from Asia will protect 


that the whole of the Asian 
Pacific area will remain ' the 


Agreements 


The only significant cloud 
over labour relations was lifted 
this month when the Federal 
Government reached agreement 
with the Australian Trades 
Union Council to consolidate 
their national prices and wages 
accord. 

It was feared in the Pilbara 
that, if these talks had failed, 
the wfiTwng unions might have 
struck for higher pay. 

Mr David Parker, Western 
Australia’s Minister for Minerals 
and Energy ami chairman of the 
industry’s consultative council, 
says: M Prospects for iron ore 
are now looking better than at 
any time in the past 10 years.” 

The most striking element of 
the Pilbara’s current success 
story is the new rapport be- 
tween employer and employee, 
which, according to both 
officialdom and the men and 
women literally on the ground, 
is unprecedented. It is almost 
unanimously said that all sides 
have set aside what has long 
been regarded as the region’s 
traditional greed in order to 
make this rapport last 

While the Pilbara is wonder- 
fully beautiful to the nature- 
seeking traveller, to the people 
working there it can be simply 
a remote and lonely outback 
with a harsh climate, where 
levelling mountain tops to 
extract ore 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, is a difficult 
and dirty way to make a living. 
Tempers are apt to fray. 

The industry is only 20 years 
old — and. surprisingly, the 
region, with its officially esti- 
mated 15bu tonnes of " demon- 
strated economic resources,” 
which are still only being mined 
at about 100m tonnes a year — 
was not seriously prospected 
earlier because of the national 


in home ownership to provid- 
ing better sports facilities and 
landscaping areas with impor- 
ted trees and flowers. 

M a n agement nowadays com- 
plements the unions for a 
greater willingness to nego- 
tiate before taking Industrial 
action- and a tendency to 
moderate their claims. 

The recent recession in steel- 
making and tiie consequent foil 
in ore demand and the bout of 
price-cutting has undoubtedly 
played a part in developing pru- 
riency, bus many in the Pilbara 
seem to agree that there has 
been a wide “maturing” of 
relations, based on a new trust 
developed through efforts from 
ail sides. 

Both management and union 
officials note each other's grow- 
ing expertise in their Jobs, with 
management particularly point- 
ing to a reduction in demarca- 
tion disputes. 

Mr Parker comments: "Up 
until 1983, there was little 
improvement. The range of dis- 
putes was consistent with the 
pattern over the previous 17 
years. 

“ Ships had to be diverted to 
India and South Africa. Inst 
year, no ships were diverted. 
And this year, touch wood, we 
expect a farther considerable 
reduction in lost man-hours.” 

Mr Jack Marks; assistant 

secretary for "Western Australia 
of the Amalgamated Metal 
Workers' Union, says “Several 
years ago man-hours lost in dis- 
putes were averaging 7 per cent 
We expect this to get down to 
about 0.05 per cent” 

A major catalyst In the 
Philbara rapprochement was 
the formation, a year ago, of 
the consultative council, which 
meets in full session four times 
a yea r, and more often through 
its three sub-committees. 

Hailed as a success by its 
participants almost from its 
inception, the council proved 
its worth this year when It 
toured Brazil to discover what 


anese market and its growing 
South Korean, Taiwanese and 
Chinese markets. 

Nevertheless, the council also 
discovered that the capabilities 
of the Carajas operation were 
extensive. 




There was no doubt that, 
should Brazil wish, it could 
launch a serious attack on the 
world market. The impact was 
summed up dramatically by an 
on-site foreman in the Pilbara: 
“When I saw the photos our 
guys put up in the Community 
Hall, I said that, if this is how 
the developing countries are ad- 
vancing; then we are in trouble. 
1 would hate to think how much 
they could produce with their 
cheap labour.” 


Steel plans 


The other uncertainty exer- 
cising the forward-planners is 
the extent to which steel-malting 
might pick up. Officials in Can- 
berra say there are already some 
“noises” indicating that Jap- 
anese steel-making might in fact 
again be slowing by, say, 5 per 
cent to 100m tonnes. There Is 
also concern that the slackening 
in industrial growth throughout 
the Pacific Basin could reduce 
the steel expansion programmes 
in South Korea and Taiwan. 

Generally, however, the indus- 
try believes that the positive 
factors in the world ore trade 
outweigh the negatives and that 
this year’s shipments from the 
Pilbara, including those to Aus- 
tralia’s domestic steel industry- 
in the East will about match 
last year’s record 91m tonnes, 
which was 5m higher than the 
previous record ten years ago 
and worth about ASUftm. 

For Asia, the Australian 
industry believes that it can 
maintain its share of the Japa- 
nese market There has bee© 
some additional penetration into 
Japan by Brazil, but this appears 
to have been at the expense of 
smaller producers such as South 
Africa. 

The industry also believes 


for steel. The consultative 
council says that present indica- 
tions still suggest that at least 
an additional 60m tonnes will 
need to be imported by the year 
2000, with there being “ no 
reason why Australia should not 
continue to supply about 50 per 
cent” 

For China in particular, hopes 
remain high that the proposed, 
joint venture with Hammersley 
will go through by the end of 
the year. The mine would be 
60 per cent owned by Hammer, 
sley and 40 per cent by China, 
and would represent the 
Chinese Government’s largest 
overseas Investment other than 
in property and would produce 
up to 10m tonnes Initially. 

The industry also believes 
that while China might be re- 
assessing its future spending 
plans in relation to this project 
and I to proposed participation 
in re-opening the BHP blast 
furnace at Kwinana to supply 
pig iron, it will in any case still 
want to organise long-term sup- 
plies of ore to meet its aim of 
doubling steel production by tha 
end of the century. 

In Europe, Australia's intense 
marketing drive seems to be 
paying off, with its share of the 
market rising to almost 15 per 
cent last year against only 7 per 
cent fiv e years ago at a time 
when EEC ore imports from all 
sources had fallen significantly. 

The Australian industry also 
believes that because of its 
current port development to 
take larger, ships and continued 
low freight rates to Europe, Its 
prospects are improving. 

Overall, the industry appears 
convinced that; with the depre- 
dation of the Australian dollar 
coupled with Aslan economic 
expansion and the improved 
labour relations allowing for 
great cost control, it is well- 
placed to continue to modernise, 
increase its output and ther* 
fore remain competitive. 

LARRY KLINGER 
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Exploration rises to record levels 


Gold 


Upen>cat coal-minW in central Queensland: this 
massive £26m electrically-operated walking dragline 
can remove up to 49 cubic metres of earth inone 
bucket-load 

Still top of 
the world’s 
export league 


1A 


Coal 

LACHLAN DRUMMOND 


THE AUSTRALIAN coal 
industry is allowing itself the 
faintest glimmer of a smile at 
the prospect of substantial — 
and hopeful - sustainable" 
profitability returning to the 
industry. 

After a costly expansionary 
boost to production in the early 
1980s, the downward shift in 
the Australian dollar this year 
now promises to provide the 
returns to justify partly the 
outlays of dose to A$5bn in 
the past four years to open new 
capacity and to boost output 
and productivity in existing 
mines. 

For much of the past year 
the miner's have been concen- 
trating on ensuring that the 
additional capacity is translated 
to sales volume to generate. the 
cash flow necessary to service 
the largely debt funded 
expansion. 

The result has been a further 
diversification of markets away 
from the traditional Japanese 
steel and power companies, 
although these markets remain 
the chief destination for 
Australian coking and steaming 
coal exports. 

It has also seen total produc- 
tion and export volumes ^at n£w 
peaks, wifliSie. Juhe'aQ- 'annual 
total of ex&Qrta . climbing ; jjy 
17 -3m tonnes to 83.8m tonnes 
from the Queensland and NSW 
coal mines which serve the 
export markets. 

At that level Australia again 
topped the world export trade, 
displacing the traditional 
biggest exporter— the UjS.— 
which has seen volumes drop 
from a peak 100 m tonnes in the 
early 1980s to less than 70m 
tonnes in the face of strong UJS. 
dollar. 

With these rates of export 
coal is expected to bring in $4m 
or more in export income this 
year, making it the single 
biggest export industry. 

Within the national total 
Queensland emerged as the 
dominant Australian producer 
with a 12.4m tonne rise to 45.5m 
reflecting that the state has been 
the site for most of the large 
scale new capacity expansion. 

During the year the MIM 
group's steaming and coking 
coal mines moved towards their 
8m tonne a year capacity while 
the Blair Athol and Curragh 
projects moved towards planned 
output rates of a combined Bm 
tonnes or so. 

New markets 

In NSW, exports were up 
49m tonnes to 38JJm tonnes. 

Of the combined exports, the 
Japanese intake was up 5.7m 
tonnes to 43.9m tonnes, but the 
Japanese share of the total was 
down from 57.4 per cent to 52.4 
per cent 

This reflects efforts to 
diversify markets and reduce 
dependence on the hard- 
bargaining Japanese, who in 
diversifying their own sources 
of supply by sponsoring coal 
developments in North America 
and South Africa have contri- 
buted to the gross over-supply 
and tight pricing in world 
coking coal and the more 
modest over-supply in steaming, 
or thermal, coaL 

In both cases the Australian 
industry is believed to be 
running at about 70 to 75 per 
cent of technical capacity, with 
the steaming coal industry said 
to be running up against its 
economic capacity and requiring 
further price rises before 
adding additional shifts to lift 
output . . . 

European and north and east 
Asian countries have been the 
mainstay to the diversification 
and are seen as providing the 
best hope for future volume 
growth, particularly in steaming 
coal, where the general market 
outlook is stronger than for 
coking coaL 

For the current year. 

Australian Coal Association 
economist Mr Warren Bennett 
says for 1985B6 exports should 
be stable or up slightly because 
of forecasts of reduced Japanese 
steel output and slightly lower 
European production. 

A variance in the market 
outlooks has also been reflected 
In world prices for the two 
main coal types, with hard 
coking coal exporters having to 
accept late in 1984 — three 


m aortas ahead of schedule — a 
rolling over of prices based on 
a U-S.S52.50 a tonne standard. 

At Hie time, that represented 
just under A$60 a tonne, while 
with the current weakness of 
the local currency it Is now 
translating as a more palatable 
' AJ75 a tonne. 

Soft coking coal producers in 
April accepted unchanged U.S. 
dollar prices of U.S.$44.50 and 
U.S.S44 for the two erodes of 
soft coking coal, worth around 
A$64 a tonne, alter the Japanese' 
extracted the same no-change 
price from South Africa. While 
the Japanese mills offered no 
compensatory tonnage increases, 
the shift . in Japanese steel- 
making practice to the lower 
priced soft coking product has 
the NSW soft coking producers 
running hard to meet demand. 

The steaming coal producers 
— which price in Australian 
dollars with reference to U.S. 
dollar spot prices— meanwhile 
won half that they sought by 
taking prices to a range of 
A846.17 to AS50.17 from the 
previous level around A$43 a 
tonne, a large minority secured , 
in a two-year contract with 
Japan’s electric power develop- 
ment company allowing adjust- 
ment up or down for exchange 
rate movements and for cost 
-increases. 

.The effects on an industry — 
both coking and .steaming— 

dramtic, 1 although t5ose"iii ~ the 
Industry are wary of sounding 
too confident lest the hoped for 
recovery in profits be sapped 
by rising wage demands or 
additional imposts from the 
various levels of government. 


LARRY KLINGER 


ONE NEEDS no more visible 
proof that the boom is on again 
than to approach by air remote 
Kalgoorlie, home of the 
historical Golden Mile and still 
the centre of A ustralia’s gold 
mining industry. 

Below, looking like creamy 
white mesas rising from the 

desert in a John Ford movie, 
these mile wide plateaus of 
slime and waste rock, built in 
previous golden heydays, are 
being mined a ga in. 

It Is as if Jack has climbed 
the beanstalk and is searching 
for the goose by sifting through 
massive 60 -ft high rubbish bins. 

Rising world gold prices and 
greatly improved extraction 
methods, mean that there vast 
tailings dumps — man y of which 

were previously retrieved when 
their gold content was nine to 
ten grains per tonne — are now 
being reworked. 

The Western Australia Gov- 
ernment, which is conducting a 
feasibility study os treating the 
more than 50 dumps, owned by 
the state, reckons they may bold 
recoverable resources, worth 
upwards of Af25m. 

A much more important 
development, however, (and for 
the same reasons of acceptable 
world prices and lower opera- 
tional costs) is that not only are 
the Golden Mile’s primarily deep 
shaft mines in full swing again 
after the serious shutdowns in 
the 70s, but new open cut oper- 
ations, of relatively low-grade 
ore, are mushrooming up 
throughout the state’s gold- 
fields. 

The results are impressive. 


Western Australia, which 
accounts for well over 80 per 
cent of the country’s total 
output, has almost trebled gold 
production in recent years from 
LL2 tonnes in 1980 to 32 tonnes 
last year. Production this year 
is forecast at 39 tonnes, and 
could rise on . present trends -to 
46 tonnes in 1987 and possibly 
even by 75 tonnes if some of 
the more marginal projects . 
get under way. 

This year’s output is forecast 
to he worth about A$570m. 
considerably up on last year’s 
A*420m. 

Ten major operations were 
launched last year, there will 
be six this year, and another 
four or five are expected to open 
in 1986. Expenditure on explora- 
tion in the state is thought to 
be annually at about ASlOOm, 
against only a fifth of that five 
years ago. Direct new invest- 
ment, in operations over the 
past two years, is estimated by 
Mr David Parker, the stae’s 
Minister • for Vjwftials and 
Energy, at around A$270m a 
year. 

Great expectations are not 
confined merely to the tra- 
ditional areas in central 
Western Australia.- For . example, 
the Woraley partnerships' pro- 
jected' Boddiugton project; just 
south of Perth, whew signifi- 
cant gold reserves have been 
discovered, in conjunction with 
major bauxite resources, fore- 
sees a 15-year mining operation. 
The A$10m project has already 
been, hailed, though perhaps 
prematurely, as “the launching 
of an area to rival that of the 
Golden Mile itself." 

“ Western Australia at the 
moment is a real little gold- 
mine" says Mr Parker. “ Cer- 
tainly, there is no holding the 
Industry at the moment. The 
only trouble with gold, is that 






Test drilling for gold at the Black Flag prospect, near 
Kalgoorlie 


the situation can change every 
ten mixiutes or so." 

Indeed as investors large and. 
small have discovered over the 
centuries, predicting the price 
of gold is somewhat difficult. 
However, the miners who are 
today involved in their highest 
production levels since 1941, 
coupled with their most active 
exploration In recent years, are 
probably more pragmatically 
confident now than ever before. 
The reason is simply that the 
price of gold Is for from its 
potential peak, and in terms of 
Australian dollars, it is well 
above levels that make produc- 
tion profitable. 

Market prices over the past 
few years have been running 
steadily at between A$350 and 
AS500 an oz. The 800-member, 


Perth-based Gold Producers’ 
Association, ; which markets 
between 60 and 70 per cent 
of Australia’s output, reckons 
that A$400 for deep-cut and 
A8250 to A3300 for open-cut 
gold, are “healthy" for most 
operations. 


Key question 


There is some concern that 
the international gold market 
might predicate too much on 
the troubles in South Africa, the 
world’s biggest gold producer, 
and that the rush to open so 
many small mines could again 
create some over-supply. But 
most stockbrokers are still 
recommending “selective pur- 
chases " of Australian gold 
shares. 

The only immediate concern 


that is truly exercising the 
industry, is over whether the 
Federal Government will decide 
to end Australia’s tradition of 
not taxing gold production. The 
proposition to tax the industry 
is again under active considera- 
tion, but it has consistently 
been defeated in the past. This 
time will probably be no 
exception. 

Canberra estimates that the 
abolition of tax exemption 
would yield A$90m in its first 
year, and A? 100m annually 
thereafter. The industry, 
strongly supported by the 
Western Australia Government, 
maintains that the real effect 
would be to cut net federal 
revenue by at least- AS60m a 
year as a result of increased 
unemployment and the conse- 
quent loss to income tax and 
the expansion of social security 
expenditure. 

Western Australia argues 
that the industry — one of the 
few which is actually showing 
substantial growth — would be 
severely curtailed if a tax were 
imposed, especially since all the 
present gold mining ventures 
have done their sums on the 
basis of a zero tax rating. 

It claims that A$420m worth 
of exploration, would be aban- 
doned, some existing mines 
would close and 850 jobs in the 
Industry would be lost, as well 
as up to 400 further jobs 
involved indirectly with mining. 

Mr Brian Burke, Western 
Australia’s Premier, told the 
Federal Governments* lecent 
tax summit, “ The proposal boils 
down to simply this: every other 
minerol resource is taxed, so 
there is no reason why gold 
should not be taxed, as wen. But 
the intellectual integrity of that 
argument, Is contradicted in the 
practical application. " 


Probably the most telling 
reason why the proposition is 
again exported to be scrapped, 
is the potential political cost 
MPs, at both state and federal 
level, would almost certainly 
lose their seats at the next elec- 
tions if the plan goes ahead. 

“Five times the Federal 
Treasury has said we must tax 
gold, and each time they recog- 
nise there was a significant 
political problem," says a top 
executive of one of the leading 
mining companies. “ We ore pre- 
pared to put our hand into our 
pocket and fight this to the end. 
We obviously believe that it lx 
quite wi nable. 

“ For the moment, the 
industry Is in mint condition.” 
says Mr Parker, using the 
bon mot to introduce one of the 
states' pet gold mining schemes 
— the production of a loz coin 
to compete against South 
Africa's Kruggerand, Canada’s 
Maple Leaf and other bullion 
coins. 

Would Australia’s gold coin 
bear a kangeroo? 

That question still has to be 
decided-— even its name was still 
under discussion. One side, 
though, would have a portrait 
of the Queen, since the coin 
would be legal tender— “We 
think there is a substantial 
international market and would 
like to be producing our coin 
in a few months time, certainly 
by the end of the year," he says. 

The gold coin will be pro- 
duced at the revamped Perth 
mint in Kalgoorlie. It is hoped 
that, initially, the coin could 
command 10 per cent of the 
world market — that would be 
between 200,000 and 500,000 
coins, requiring at least another 
10 tonnes of gold a year which, 
jokes aside, is no laughing 
matter. 


Big impact 


The shifts in prices and cur- 
rency came too late to impact 
greatly on the 1984-85 returns, , 
which can be expected to show I 
little overall improvement from 
the 1983-84 position, when 
aggregate profitability of 39 
companies representing 83 per 
cent of black coal production 
was stagnant at Af218m net 
compared with A$216m in the 
previous year and A3178m in 
1981-82. . 

That result represented a 
return on shareholders’ funds 
of only 5.8 per cent, down- from 
7 per cent and 6.9 per cent in 
the previous two years and an 
effective return on total assets 
employed of 4J2 per cent com- 
pared with IB per cent and 
5 per cent Although total 
profits may increase slightly, 
(he profitability measure Is 
unlikely to show any growth 
until the current 1985-86 year, 

T jZvif fti yig royalties t a xes 
in 1983-84 accounted for AS364m 
of total operating profits of 
A$582m won by the main export 
members of the industry in 
1983-84. 

Additionally, the industry 
has moved to drive down, its 
operating costs, in part through 
workforce reductions and 
through increased introduction 
of high productivity longwall 
mining equipment in under- 
ground operations. 

The general shift to open cut 
for new mines has also 
dramatically improved . overall 
per man output, rising from 
just under 2,500 tonnes per man 
year in 1980-81 to almost 3£50 
tonnes in 1983-84, with a. fur- 
ther rise forecast for the latest 
year. 

For the future in the indus- 
try has as its brightest prospect 
forecasts that the current world 
over-capacity in steaming coal 
will, be replaced by a s m all 
excess of demand by 1990 or 
the early 1990s. 

Hopes are tempered by the 
continuing over-capacity Is 
coking coal for thermal coal, 
a step which could lead to a 
substitution of unwashed coking 
coal for thermal coal, a step 
which would reduce the pricing 
pressures on steaming coaL 

Equally, the main Japanese 
market ~ is. planning for a 
sharply Increased Intake of 
liquified - natural gas to fire 
power stations and has an 
expansionary nuclear power 
generation program which 
could act to dim coal's 
prospects. - 

All 1 of which should lead to 
a continued emphasis by both 
branches- of.. the black- coal 
industry 1 to find buyers to non- 
traditional markets and to 
participate fully, in the non- 
Japanese Asian growth in steel 
and power generation. 







At Bond Corporation we seem to be best-known for the achievements of our chairman, 
Alan Bond. There was that little matter of winning the America's Cup, after all . . . 

But we're just a bit surprised, because there is rather more to Bond Corporation than a 
yachting trophy. Even if it does happen to be the most coveted one in the world. 

That historic victory was only one expression of the philosophy of the Bond team — that 
success depends on Ideas and hard work. 

If s a practical philosophy. For Instance, our Bond people have: 

* Developed Western Australia's first offshore oilfield 
(It goes into commercial production in Mcach, 1 986). 

* Produced the world's first full-flavoured, ultra-low alcohol beer — Swan Special Light. 

* Introduced the technology to give some of the world's most isolated communities an 
international television service equal to the best anywhere. 

* Helped Britain's Airship Industries Ltd. to adapt today's technology to one of yesterday's 
great Ideas and build airships that have won worldwide interest. 

Our people worked for months to find the way to gain a controlling interest in 
Castlemaine Tooheys in Australia's biggest-ever takeover bid. Now the Bond team is even 
bigger and better and another part of our long-term plan is in place. 

With ali this — ■ not to mention our people's performance in property development, qoal 
mining, retailing and many otherfields — is it any wonder we're surprised that we're still 
known best for the America's Cup? 
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Bond Corporation Holdings Limited, V 

17th Root, 26 St. George's Terrace, 
pBfth. Western Australia 6000. 

Telephone (0?) 325 4556 
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THE HAWK GROUP 


HAWK INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
SONS OF GWAUA N.L. 

A.R4. UMITED 
OPENPIT MINING & EXPLORATION PTY. LTD. (50%) 
INVINCIBLE GOLD N.L. 

Head Office: 

28 Ord Street, WEST PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 6005. 
Telephone: (09) 331 6523. Telex: AA 95797. Telefax: (09) 481 1271. 
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HAWK INVESTMENTS LTD 

Hawk Investments Limited Is the largest shard^WerinSonsof Gwalia N-L Riding 42%of its 
Issued capital. The Company also holds 50% of Openpit Mining and Exploration Pty Utfe 
Issued capital (which in turn holds 31% of Invincible Gold N.L) and 17% of AR.l. Limited. 
Hawk Investments Limited is actively involved in gold exploration in Western Australia both 
on its own account and through its shareholdings in other companies. The Company also 
continues to develop the Bald Hill tantalite deposit (with A.R.1. Limited) where exploration to 
date has outlined a resource of 435,000 tonnes grading 0.068% tantalite pentoxide. 


Sons of Gwafia NJ_ 

Fine gold production for the financial year 
ended 30 June 1985 totalled 40,366 ounces. 
Sons of Gwalia N.L reported an operating 
profit of AS9.941 ,188 equivalent to 35.07 
cents per share in earnings. A Anal dividend 
of &5 cents per share has been 
recommended making a total of 16 cents 
per share for the year. 

Current throughput at the Company's 
operations is 400,000 tonnes per annum. 

The Company has recently commissioned a 
second 150,000 tonne per annum gold 
treatment plant adjacent to the existing 
plant Initially, this will be utilized to treat ore 
from the King of the Hills Mine in Joint 
Venture with Kulim Limited where a 
resource of 230,000 tonnes grading 5.8 gA 
gold has been outlined. The parties wilt 
share in gold production from the venture. 
The Joint Venture on the Sons of Gwalia 
Tailings Dump is proceeding and a 
1,000,000 tonne per annum treatment plant 
will be commissioned in March 1986. 

Sons of Gwalia N.L has entered into a 
number of other joint ventures inducting the 
promising Saburan Gold Joint Venture in 
Sarawak, Malaysia. 

A.R.I. Limited 

A.R.I. Limited has a significant indirect 
involvement in petroleum exploration and 
production, and is an active gold explorer. 
The Company holds a 0-75% royalty 
converting to a 4% net profit Interest after 
payout over AIT’S 298 and 299 (A & B) in 
the Eromanga/Adavale Basins of central 
Australia. These permits take in the 
Timaburra and TaJgeberry oil discoveries — 
a recent legal decision has confirmed the 
validity of the Company’s royalty interests. 

In conjunction with Sons of Gwalia N.L the 
Company is acquiring an interest in the 
Saburan Gold Joint yenture in Sarawak, 
Malaysia. 

A.R.I. Limited also holds significant 
shareholdings in Orca Petroleum N.L and 
McMining N.L 


OpanpK Mining & Exploration 
Pty. Ltd. 

Openpit Mining is one of the largest private 
mining companies in Western Australia 
Hawk Investments acquired a 50% interest 
in the Company and its management in May 
1985. Openpit Mining holds interests in ova* 
40 mining properties throughout Western 
Australia, mostly for gold. Several of the 
properties are joint ventured with major 
companies such as Australian Anglo- 
Amerfca. BHP Limited. Getty Minerals, 
Freeport (Australia) and Endeavour 
Resources N.L 

Some of the key properties include 
tenements surrounding the Kaveiuck and 
Bluebird gold mines at Meekatharra, 
properties at Gooigardkj and KalgoorQe and 
a large portion of the old Cue mining 
centra 

Invincible Gold N.L. 

This listed Company has a significant 
exposure to gold mining, its major project is 
the development of the Blue Spec/GoWen 
Spec gold mines in the Ribera region of 
Western Australia where a resource of 
approximately 70.000 tonnes grading 31 g/t 
gold has been the subject of a recent 
feasibility study. Mining and Process 
Engineering Services Pty Ltd will contribute 
approx. A$4.75m to develop the mines and 
commission a 25,000 tonne per annum 
treatment plant on site by March 1986. 
Invincible Gold N.L will retain a 30% 
interest In the venture and will be free 
carried from capital costs until the 
commissioning stage. 

Invincible Gold N.L also holds strategic 
gold properties with Openpit Mining in the 
Meekatharra area surrounding and adjacent 
to mines operated by Whim Creek 
Consolidated N.L and Endeavour 
Resources N.L 
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Angry farmers 
say ‘We’re 
going broke’ 


Agriculture 

MICHAEL THOMPSON-NOBL 


HOW times change. In. its mani- 
festo for the 1910 general elec- 
tion. the Australian Labor Party 
declared that “the foundation 
of all national greatness and 
prosperity must rest upon some 
form of agriculture or pastoral 
pursuits.” 

In Australia, it stated, nearly 
80 per cent of people lived in 
towns, with over 50 per cent 
crowded into the six State 
capitals. “Such conditions are 
unna tural," said the Labor 
Party. “They make for- degene- 
ration, they invite disaster, they 
make healthy progress impos- 
sible. We must get the bulk of 
the people on the land.” 

Seventy-five years on, the 
Labor Party is out of favour 
with the farmers (as are the 
other two main parties), and 
Australian agriculture in 
trouble — partly, it says, because 
Australia’s urbanised masses 
and political bosses have turned 
their hacks on the land and are 
out of sympathy with the 
farmers' claims that Australia’s 
“ great natural- advantages and 
resources are being squan- 
dered.” 

The potential 
is shackled 

In the view of Mr Ian 
VnTjehian, president of the 
N ation al Farmers' Federation 
(NFF): "The rural sector has 
the capacity to contribute 
greatly to economic growth and 
employment, but that potential 
is being shackled.” 

For perspective. Australia is 
among the world’s biggest ex- 
porters of wheat, wool and. beef, 
ha 1964-85, Australia's farm 
exports earned . A$10.5bn 
(£5.3bn), which was a good slice 
of total exports. 

According to the Bureau of 
Statistics, the total number of 
agricultural establishments is 
178,700, averaging 2,723 hec- 
tares. (A hectare is 2^ acres.) 
Those employed in farming total 
373,100, against total Australian 
employment of <L5m. 

Australia is the world’s driest 
continent Of the 65 per cent of 


Buy 

a share 
of 

Australias 

wealth! 


Invest through the Sydney Stock Exchange 

Your Broker knows that Sydney is the major 
financial centre of Australia’s dynamic economy. 
The Sydney Stock Exchange gives you direct 
access to it alii 

- Mining and Industrial shares • Exchange 
Traded Options * Fixed Interest investments 
• Gold and Silver Options 
■ Currency Options available soon. 

Australia’s exciting growth offers strong gain, 
high return. Get your share of the wealth — 
discuss investing through the Sydney Stock 
Exchange with your Broker or contact 
us direct. 



THE SYDNEY 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
LIMITED 


Investor Services Department 
20 Bond Street, Sydney NSW 2000. 

Box No H224, Australia Square, NSW 2000. 
Telephone: 231 0066. Cables: STOCKEX. 
Telex: AA2Q630. 
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land in Australia utilised for 
farming, less than one-tenth Is 
devoted to craps or sown, to 
pastures. 

Of Australia's total area, 
68 per cent is covered by desert 
or semi-arid zone soils and an- 
other 14 per cent by shallow 
stony soils on mountainous 
country, leaving only small per- 
centages where relatively fertile 
soils occur in areas of good rain- 
fall. Drought, fire and flooding 
are common hazards. Despite 
the bleak physical environment 
against which many have to 
battle. 'Australia’s farmers are 
highly efficient. 

The eclipse of the Australian 
farm sector has not happened 
swiftly; nor is it accepted by 
the Government that farming 
is in “ crisis.” 

At the start of this year, the 
Minister for Primaiy Industry, 
Mr John Kerrin, told a farm 
conference in Canberra that the 
best thing a federal Govern- 
ment cotfld do for farmers was 
get the economy right 

“A farm inflation rate of 5 
per cent is better than the 
doubling of farm costs between 
1977 and 1982,” said the 
minister, " and (better than) 
the farm Infla tion rate of 12 
per cent in 1982-83.” 

He said that Labor's prices 
and incomes accord with the 
unions' was better than the 
wages explosion of 1981, and 
that economic growth of 8 to 
5 per cent was better than the 
negative growth rates of the 
early 1980s. . 

" The Government has to 
continue to bear down - on 
inflation and to stimulate 
growth at the same time as 
holding down the budget 
deficit,” Mr Kerin told hia 
audience, few of whose 
members seemed at all 
impressed. 

" It Is for this reason I cannot 
meet the demands by specific 
primary industry groups for 
hundreds of millions of dollars.” 
he said. 

Since then, farm militancy 
has grown enormously, with Mr 
WfT.af-hiaii, a 48-year-old South 
Austr alian wodgrower who 
moves smoothly between farm- 
ing; politics and business (he 
sits on the board of Eldere-DCL, 
the big pastoraLtnflnance 
conglomerate), firing up the 
farmers and organising protest 
rallies, one of which, in 
Canberra, attracted up to 40,000 
farmers and was seen, as toe- 
capital’s biggest demo since the 
Vietnam War. 


Nominal aid Real Net vaue erf Australian Rural Production l 
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Australian Beef Exports 



More exports 
from Europe 


Why are the farmers so 
worked up? Mr McLachlan 
says: “ We are going broke. The 
average Income of toe farming 
fraternity is AS8.500. Give 
some licence for the fact that 
we kill our own meat and a few 
other things— double it If you 
like — and it is still amazing.” 

An obvious problem that the 
farmers face is the pressure of 
subsidised exports from Europe 
and the march of trade protec- 
tionism, developments that have 
hampered, in some cases 
severely, Australia’s efforts to 
sell sugar (toe Queensland 
sugar industry Is badly 
depressed), wheat, meat, dairy 
produce, fruit, wine, and other 
farm goods. 

It Is for this reason that Mr 
John Dawkins, Australia’s Trade 
Minister, made it clear to the 
European Commission Is 
Brussels in June that agricul- 
ture was a non-negotiable 
pre-condition of Australia's 
participation in the proposed 
new round of multilateral trade 
negotiations under the Gatt 
(General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) umbrella. 

Officials in Canberra have 
since insisted that toe world's 


trade system cannot afford to be 
fobbed off with another unsuc- 
cessful ministerial meeting, or 
with general hand-on-heart 
statements that fail to halt the 
“juggernaut of protectionism.” 

It is worth recording, how- 
ever, that difficulties in some 
markets have pressured Austra- 
lia into diversifying its export 
drive — with some success. For 
instance, Mr John Menadue, the 
Australian Trade secretary, said 
last month (August) that Aus- 
tralia's exports to toe Middle 
East had risen from less than 
AS 135m in 1972-73 to around 
A$L7bn in 198344, when they 
accounted for (L9 per cent of 
total Australian exoptrs and to 
a provisional A$2.2tm for the 
first II months of 1984-85. . 

m 198385; Australia’s 'main 
.exports to therXQ&dle^EaSf were 
whaet, barley; lzve sheep meat 
and dairy products. 

Despite such succosses, Aus- 
tralian fanners claim they are 
being squeezed by rapidly rising 
costs. • 

“ Costs on average." says the 
NFF, “ are rising two-and-a-half 
times faster than prices re- 
ceived by farmers.” 

Before the Australian federal 
budget on August 20. the NFF 
listed some of its main objec- 
tive: 

First, it d-'-inn-led tint T>1 or 
remove “ stifling impositions on 
exporters,” including all taxes 
on petroleum products used in 
fanning and all tariffs on im- 
ported farm equipment and 
parts, chemicals and unimnT 
health products. 

In the budget Labor did in- 
deed offer some concessions. It 
decided to rebate in full the 
diesel fuel excise for farming, 
fishing and forestry uses. 

To a former using 15.000 
litres of fuel per year that 
means a saving of A$850 a year. 
And the Government agreed to 
remove remaining duties on im- 
ported grain harvesters and pro- 
vide local producers with an 
equivalent level of assistance by 
way of a bounty. 

According to the Govern- 
ment: “ In the climate of 
budgetary restraint the full 
farm cost package, which will 


have a full year cost in excess 
of £A$50m, represents a major 
effort to meet the highest 
priority needs indents tied by 
rural interests themselves. 

“ It needs to be remembered, 
however, that primary produo 
tion obtains considerable bene- 
fits from toe Government’s 
efforts to contain overall out- 
lays and to bold down the 
effects on domestic wages and 
prices of toe depredation of the 
Australian dollar.’ * 

"■ Second, the NFF is bitterly 
opposed, to Labor's talk of a 
capital gains tax. Earlier this 
year. Labor unveiled bold plans 
for sweeping reform of the tax 
system, including the introduc- 
tion of a broad-based consump- 
tion tax; lower income tax rates, 
a crackdown on fringe benefits, 
and . a . modest -capital gains tax. 

Humiliatingly, toe Hawke 
Government has felt obliged 
to water down its tax plans 
considerably, so that the 
farmers' worst fears on the 
capital gains front seem 
unlikely to be realised. 

Third, the farmers wanted 
tougher action on wage 
suppression: a complete over- 
. haul of Australia’s centralised 
wage-fixing system, and a 
redaction in total Government 
spending. ■ 

The demand for 
rural loans 

To date, the Government’s 
record on wages has been good, 
thanks to its pay pact with the 
unions, while its recent decision 
to cut the federal budget 
deficit for 198586 by 27 per 
cent, to A$4Jftm, is likely to 
help the macroeconomic cli- 
mate, and significantly reduce 
pressure on domestic capital 
markets in 198586. 

This is important to toe 
farmers. Their total indebted- 
ness at July 1984 was of toe 
order of A¥8.lbn, a rise of 
11 per cent on toe previous 
year. 

According to one banker: 
“ The strong growth in demand 
for rural loans through toe 
trading banks (in 198384) came 


from, toe broad-acre cropping 
industries, as well as the sheep 
and cattle industries. The 
demand was mainly for medium 
to long-term lending for capital 
purposes, of which land , pur- 
chase headed the list —-an 
observation Canberra will have 
listened to with interest 

The core of the NET'S com- 
plaints against- Government 
policy was hammered out by 
Mr MacLachlan at a farm con- 
ference in Adelaide on July 30: 

“ The real issue facing 
farmers, and indeed all 
Australians,” he said, ” *s the 
ever-increasing share of national 
wealth government is taking 
unto itself. Only two figures 
are needed to illustrate this. In 
1953-54, total government out- 
lays (federal, state; local and 
public authority capital expen- 
diture) were 27.4 per cent of 
gross domestic product. In 
1963-84, 80 years later, it was 
42 per cent of gdp. 

«* To help finance this 
extravaganza of bigger and 
bigger government, total public 
sector borrowing has sky- 
rocketed. It's risen from 
A$807m in 1973-74 to A$L4.8bn 
for 198384— over 1300 per cent 
In Just ten years.” 

From the above quotation, it 
is clear that toe NFF is not 
afraid to scrutinise the big pic- 
ture, nor to mix its palette 
boldly. 


Reasons for 
the gloom 

In its most recent review of 
the rural economy (August 
1985), the Bureau of Agricul- 
tureal Economies (BAE) pre- 
dicted a fall of A$650m in gross 
farm product in 198586, to 
A|8.85bn, plus . an expected 
6 per cent rise in farm coots. A 
combination of the two will pro- 
duce a 22 per cent fall in toe 
net real value of farm produo 
tion between 198485 and 1985- 
86: At the same time, the value 
of farm? exports is expected to 
rise by a seant’ 2 per cent to 
A310.7bn. 

The man reason for the 
glummer farm outlook is toe 
expected significant fall in 
value of the wheat crop, with 
production likely to fell by 
about 3.1m tonnes to 15.8m 
tonnes. The outlook is better 
for livestock. 

The BAE*s main forecasts in- 
cluded these: 

• Wheat: gross value of toe 
198586 crop could fell from 
A$3.44bn to A$2-84bn in 1985- 
86 (—17 per cent). Wheat 
prices in Australian dollars are 
forecast to be somewhat Lower 
than last year, as the deteriora- 
tion to the international wheat 
market has more than counter- 
balanced toe beneficial effects of 
the depreciation of toe Austra- 
lian dollar. 

projected 198586 (October- 
September) exports are 15m 
tonnes, 5 oer cent lower than 
expected 198485 exports f 15.8m 
tonnes). 

• Wool: sheep numbers at 
March 31 2985 were about 151m, 
uo 12m on .the previous season. 
Shorn wool production to 1985- 
88 is expected to be about 
1 per cent up by weight on 
1984-85. for a gross value of 
about A$2.4Sbn, up 7 per cent. 

Says the BAE: “The increased 

CONTINUED ON 
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Key indicators of the rural economy 


Item 


197980 198081 198182 


Change 

from 

1984-85 

to 


Gross value of rural production; 

Wheat ~ 

Wool 

Livestock filangVerings ... 

Other 

Total 

Farm costs 

Net value of rural production 
Gross farm product: 

Current prices 

Constant 197980 prices -.. 
Value of rural exports: 

Wheat 

Wool 

Meat and live animals 

Other 

Total ....: 


Sm 

8m 

8m 

Sm 

Sm 

$m 

2.478 

1,684 

2J599 

1*566 

8,606 

3,440 

1*651 

1,670 

1,789 

3,300 

1*761 

2,016 

2,321 

3,616 

3,488 

3,464 

3.434 

3JS90 

4423 

4,697 

4JJ38 

4£35 

6*249 

6409 

11,768 

11*539 

12,625 

11.626 

15,305 

15.560 

6,795 

7,520 

8.889 

9^67 

10*346 

10,920 

4*973 

4,019 

3,726 

1*729 

4,959 

4,640 

7,477 

7462 

7,387 

5,732 

9,415 

9,500 

7,477 

6,621 

7,711 

6,302 

8,554 

8*460 

2490 

L753 

L735 

1*396 

1,950 

2,052 

2*830 

1,743 

LOSS 

L917 

1,887 

2*538 

1,761 

L599 

1.479 

1*666 

1,487 

1.478 

2,591 

2JU4 

2,809 

2,462 

3.025 

3,674 

8^85 

8^01 7,940 

* Estimate. 

7,411 

8,514 

10,520 


$m 


2340 -17 

2.480 7 

4.067 13 

6.953 - 3 
15,440 - 1 
11.600 6 
3,840 -it 

8^50 - 7 

7,830 - 7 

2,810 - 1 
2.751 8 

1.697 16 

3.442 - 6 
10,700 2 


Sourer, Government statistic* 
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Profile: BHP 

GORDON CRAMB 


THE BROKEN HILL proprie- 
tary Company (BHP) » the 
Ayers Rock of Australia's cor- 
porate landscape. The younger 
of the two monoliths lg now 
100 years old. it looms at least 
os large in its surrounding 
terrain, is accorded riwiiar 
reverence by the local popu- 
lace, and has recently been 
proving as changeable in hue. 

Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
paid his respects at the BHP 
centenary celebrations in Mel- 
bourne last month to the com- 
pany which has not only held 
long-standing command over 
the country’s steel industry — 
accounting for 89 per cent of 
all steel sold in Australia — 
but aided by a few vast-scale 
acquisitions, has also become a 
heavyweight in coal and metal 
mining, and particularly in oil 
and gas which now provide two 
thirds of Its earnings. 

Mr Hawke, whose previous 
encounters with BHP had been 
as president of the Australian 
Congress of Trade Unions, was 
required to tread more carefully 
than most. “ 1 would hesitate, " 
be said, " to offer a new 
aphorism, * What is good for 
BHP is good for Australia. * But 
it is true that their futures are 
closely intertwined. " 

One vivid verification of this 
came in 1982, when a shake- 
out in the world steel industry 
brought t he closure of large 
parts of BHFs prime Newcastle 
works and thousands of redun- 
dancies. 

Many of those jobs will not 
return, although the company 
expects to ship a near-peak 
0.3m tonnes of steel In its cur- 
rent year and is spending A$lm 
a day on the division. As Mr 
David Rice, who heads BHP 
Steel International, describes 
it: “We are not investing in 
capacity, we are investing in 
efficiency. 1 * 

Pivotal role 

Another illustration, more 
recent and more cheerful, of 
BMP’s pivotal position in 
Australia's economic equilib- 
rium was the commencement in 
August of work mi the export 
phase of the A$llbn North- 
West Shelf energy project, 
which the group now controls 
jointly with Shell. 

BHFs share in Woodsfde 
Petroleum, operator of the 
Shelf, is valued at some 
A$316m. But the company's 
most spectacular leaps have 
been made abroad, notably the 
US$2.5bn purchase qi Utah 
International of the UB., com- 
pleted 18 months ago. The word 
“international” is now a com- 
mon appendage of BHP divi- 
sional titles too, and corporate 
promotion as “ the Big Aus- 
tralian" has been supplanted 
by the more outward-looking 
“Australia’s BHP” The drive 
into foreign markets is on. 

The mission, a product of 
this decade, has behind it a 
special impetus. Oil production 
in the Bass Strait fields 
between Victoria and Tasmania, 
discovered in 1965 and operated 
in partnership with Esso Aus- 
tralia, is due to tail off sharply 
from 1988. 

The 500,000 barrels a day it 
currently provides (averaging 
375,000 b/d over the last 10 
years) account for 90 per cent 
of Australian crude output, and 
BHFs half share Is the only 
significant earnings source of 
a division which in the year to 
May brought In A$484.7m of 
the group's overall A$774.2m 
net profits. 

Although production from 
the 12 platforms is at record 
levels, and the operators are 
still examining possibilities for 
developing further fields in the 
area, they are resigned to the 
fact that any new reserves 
there are likely to be small and 
exploitation costs guaranteed to 
be proportionately large. Exist- 
ing reserves of some 1.46 bn 


Australia’s BHP makes some spectacular leaps abroad 

Big drive into foreign markets 


barrels are expected to be 
halved by the mid-1990s. 

The North-West Shelf should 
be fully on stream by 1992, but 
Mr Russell Fymnore, general 
manager of BHP Petroleum, 
acknowledges that cash flow 
from there will make up for 
only a part of the decline in 
Baas Strait revenues. The rest 
will have to come from “other 
parts of Australia and over- 
seas." 

The view was given substance 
when the company paid 
UB.?504m for Energy Reserves 
Group (ERG), a Kansas-based 
explorer. The deal came just 
seven months after absorption 
of Utah, which had at one stroke 
internationalised Its involve- 
ment in coal and metal mining. 

The striking feature of the 
ERG deal, however, was not its 
timi n g or its size, but the moti- 
vation behind iL Mr Fymnore 
says disarmingly: “It was the 
management team we were 
after. The reserves, although 
nice, were secondary.” 

The exercise illustrates both 
BHFs potential to become 
what one Sydney broker terms 
the Eighth Sister of the world 
oil Industry, and the ability of 
its balance sheet to withstand 
such leaps of faith along the 
way. 

ERG, since renamed BHP 
Petroleum (Americas), Is 
already a happy fit as the oil 
and gas wing of Utah. For Utah 
itself, though, a planned inte- 


BHP by operating 
division 


year to May 
1985 (ASm) 
Net 

Sales Profits 
1,464 485 

1,282 141 

847 72 

3,159 165 


BHP Petroleum 
Utah intwi, 

BHP Minerals 
BHP Steel IntnL 
Total (inchuUog 
investment 
proceeds, etc) 


7.102 774 


Source: 


gration into BHP Minerals has 
still to be tackled and will be 
accompanied by some awkward 
management problems. 

The reason is that, while 
ERG was a purely American 
company, Utah has a long- 
standing presence in Australia, 
through six coking coal mines 
in the Bowen Basin, halfway up 
the Queensland coast, which are 
its main earnings contributors. 
While these complement BHFs 
own coal, iron ore and managan- 
ese activities, the managerial 
units -do not;- duplication of 
posts and imbalances in career 
structures -are- fre&ty* '-acknow- 
ledged. 

These extend in some form 
from boardroom to pitface (and 
beyond the working day — in 
Moran bah, a Queensland town 
which houses employees both of 
Utah’s Blackwater open-cut coal 
mine and the neighbouring 
Riverside operation under BHP 
Minerals, the Utah mine mana- 
gers have spacious homes pro- 
vided mi “ Snob Hill," and the 
company mows the lawn. Their 
Riverside counterparts live in 
town). 

A merger of the two is due 
to be effected within the next 
12 months, and it remains even 
to be resolved whether the new 
unit will be administered from 
Melbourne or from Utah’s base 
in San Francisco. Overseeing 
the process is Mr David Adam, 
BHFs corporate affairs direc- 
tor. He agrees that the period 
will be difficult, but adds blunt- 
ly that BHP Minerals on its own 
“ has nowhere much to go." 

“ There will be some pain as 
it occurs. The most painful 
things should happen fairly 
quickly." 

The inference is that the Utah 
structure will survive the more 
intact, and there is of course no 
question that it was not worth 
this pain. The maiden contribu- 
tion of the UJS. company to 
BHP net profits was A$140.5m 
and it hal already provided the 
houte for BHP to take control 
in July of the world’s largest 


known copper reserve which 
remains undeveloped, the 
Escondida complex in Chile. 

If an International fliwiPTwinn 
to its activities is seen as the 
key to future prosperity, then 
the caveat jaost be entered that 
not . all such moves have 
brought the rewards expected 
of them. BHP is hoping to 
achieve with Escondida what 
has not yet materialised from 
Ok T«'di in Papua New Guinea, 
another vast-scale copper 
deposit but one which has been 
plagued by delays. In its latest 
set of accounts, BHP wrote off 
-at A$97.5m the entire value of 
its 30 per cent stake. 

On the acquisition front, in 
Mr Adam’s words: “We have 
had a couple of lucky misses. 
We bave also had some unlucky 
hits.” 

Both categories of infelicity 
have been exceptions, though, 
and tiie moves abroad have left 
the company with as much as 
18 per cent of its assets — or 
some A$2bn — outside Australia. 
Nearly all these are in the UB., 
and UB. doljar-related revenues 
account for some 40 per cent 
of that total. At the same time, 
something above 85 per cent of 
its costs remain denominated in 
Australian dollars, a handy posi- 
tion in times of a depreciating 
currency. 

It is notable that the diversifi- 
cation programme of the past 
few years has been plotted 
along a geographical axis almost 
to the exclusion of any dimen- 
sion broadening its operational 
range. Questions of overall 
policy such as this lodge best 
with Mr Brian Loton, the 
managing director, although his 
answers come most often in the 
form of listing which pockets of 
existing business lie away from 
ewe natural resource 
exploitation. 

A trading arm is among 
the candidates most often 
mentioned. u We do trade in 
the oil business by way of 
promoting our major sales," he 
says. “We bave a steel trading 
company in Singapore that sells 
steel products from other 
companies when it can’t get 
them from us . . . We trade- in 
a small way in coal.” 

Trading “is a part of the 
business that we are develop- 
ing," but no one should get 
fancy ideas. 

“ We don't envisage ourselves 
being a Mitsui of this world— 
that is not within our 
competence." 

The point has force. Outside 
Australia BHP has well-honed 
but; equally, well-delineated 
areas of expertise, and to stray 
very far beyond these would be 
a bit too wildcat for its style 
or for . its shareholders' tastes. 
-Dofiiesticilly;.; 1 .meanwhile^ /Its 
major ■ xwttstrahft' 1 ' to ~ many 
potential hew areas is, 
perversely, its sheer size. 

Defences 

Integrating the steel division 
too far downstream, for 
example, could bring it into 
conflict with the handful of 
rivals to Tubemakere, its steel 
pipe and tube associate. A 
banking role in that newly 
deregulated industry— where it 
is arguably far better placed 
than the heavily borrowed 
Elders IXL, which wants one — 
is rejected on the grounds that 
It would disrupt the existing 
looser links between BHP and 
many banks operating in the 
country. 

The desire Is not just to be 
the genial giant A company 
with BHP’s special position in 
government rehabilitation pro- 
grammes for the steel sector 
would do well to avoid incurring 
official opprobrium, for a start 

And with the sporadic, if so 
far futile, bid forays by Mr 
Robert Holmes & Court — and 
around a quarter of its equity 
now held abroad — the group 
needs to maintain a sturdy 
structure of institutional 
defen ces against “ Australia’s 
BHP ” becoming someone else’s 
BHP. 

Broken Hill broken up may 
be heresy to most, but to some 
unbelievers the prospect has an 
allure. 


Farm militancy is growing 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

lantity of wool purchased at 
iction, the reduction . in 
ustralian Wool Corporation 
ocks (to an end-season balance 
■ just under lm bales), and 
e increase In prices largely 
fleet the depreciation of the 
ustralian dollar and continu- 
g economic growth in the 
ajor wool-consuming coun- 
ies. These variables will again 
: important determinants of 
uol demand and Australian 
jol exports in 1985-86.” 

Beef and veal: cattle numbers 
e expected to rise from 23m 
23.7m by next March, 
ustralian saleyard prices for 
ttle are expected to show an 
crease of 14 per cent, aided, 
r an expected lower UB.- 
ustrali&n average exchange 
te than in 1984-85, and a re- 

very in the U.S. market for 
iported beef. 

Dairy products; exports win 
. sold on a very .depressed 
arid market, and little im- 
pvement in average fob values 
expected. 

Sugar; total returns to the 

jstralian sugar industry are 
recast to decline from A$80lm 
1984-85 to ASTOOm, 

Earlier this year, in a detailed 
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Sheep farming in Victoria. Shorn wool production may 
be up .about 1 per cent this year 

study of Australian agriculture, 

Dr Andy Stoeckel, directorof 
the BAE, had this to say: "The 
challenge]! for Australian agri- 
culture are not short-term, and 
there is no panacea for lmm^ 
diately improving the current 
situation of low farm Incomes. 

To improve the income situa- 
tion of farmers there will need 
to be progress in all areas where 
policies ‘ have a bearing.” 

The five policy areas he dis- 


cussed were trade, broad macro- 
economic policies as they affect 
interest rates and the exchange 
rate, the lowering of off-farm 
costs through greater efficien- 
cies in the institutions servicing 
agriculture, on-farm producti- 
vity . growth, and rural resarch 
and extension. 

A list like that ought to keep 
Australia’s farm leaders busy, 
whatever government Is in 
power. 



• BRIAN LOTON, aged 56, 
came through the Newcastle 
steelworks to become BHFs 
managing director in 1982. 
Has been with the company 
for 31 years— by no means- 
nneonzmon for an organisa- 
tion which was once seen as 
an extension of the civil 
service. 

He Is known for a ready 
supply of eold water to pour 
on more outlandish expan- 
sion plans offered by sub- 
ordinates, but happy that the 
great leaps forward have 
happened under his steward- 
ship. 

His style: patrician, can 
seem offhand; more at home 
with production reports than 
parties. A more relaxed 
attitude detected recently, 
and the occasional jaunty 
rejoinder: those keen to hear 
a diversification agenda are 
told, “I don’t think we have 
looked yet at making baby 
carnages or biscuits." 


• DAVID ADAM, 18 months 
Lo ton's junior, has been 
general manager in charge of 
corporate affairs for more 
than a decade. A solicitor by 
training, that Is still part of 
his function. More Impor- 
tantly, as the only ether 
senior manager on the main 
board, he Is both BHFs 
policy co-ordinator and its 
public face. 

Joined BHP in 1971 from a 
Melbourne law firm, but 
clearly prefers innovation to 
intricacies. Affable by nature, 
went down well with London 
institutions during a BHP 
investment “ roadshow ” 
earlier this year. 

“Getting the share price 
op" is a mission he happily 
acknowledges. Thinks cor- 
porate attitudes are still 
somewhat out of synch with 
the world force BHP Is 
becoming — “We have to 
manage our own destiny a bit 
more," he says. 



Where do the fixtures traders 
go when they finish 
trading on the US Exchanges? 


They go to Sydney. 

It’s the first "open outcry” market to 
openaficnheUSonesdose. 

Infect; the Sydney market opens hours 
earlier than any of die Asian ones do. 

And with ComexEnk planned for early 
1986youH be able to trade the Cosnex gold 
contract on die Boor of the Sydney Furores 

Fanrl n ngi-. 

Along with AD Ordinaries Share 
Price Index, Gold, Silver, US Dollars, 
Australian Commonwealth Treastny Bonds; 
90-day Bank Accepted Bills, Wadi and Trade 
Steers Qrt*e cattle). 

AH of dris combined with Sydney’s 
Exchange Traded Options or 90-day Bonk 


Bills, US Dollars and Share Price Index 
Futures makes futures trading in Australia an 
even better proposition. 

For more mTonnation contact the Sydney 
Futures Exchange, 13-15 O'Connell St, 
Sydney 2000, Australia- Telephone 

(02) 253 7633. Tdcx No^ AA126713. 

Cables:” ^dfuture-T" Sydney. 

Fax: (G2I/5) (02) 2536226. 

Sydney Futures 
Exchange. 

25Yearsof 

Australian Futures Trading 
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MORE LOUnONS 



DtSlOCmONS. 



Success in international business has a lot to do 
with having the right connections. 

And very few banks indeed can offer you as 
many as Standard Chartered. 

As one of Britain’s largest banks, and specialists 
in international business, we have over 2000 branches 
in more than 60 countries. All linked by common 
systems and the latest in telecommunications tech- 
nology. And all staffed by people to whom international 
trade is a way of life. 

The result is that when you deal with Standard 
Chartered, you deal with people who understand 


your problems - and can supply solutions-. 

Delayed payments become an occasional rarity, 
rather than a constant headache. 

International cash management that enables 
to use funds more efficiently becomes a reality, rat 
than an objective. 

And whether you need a more competitive foreign 
exchange dealing service, better-tailored trade finance, 
or more productive advice and introductions around 
the world, you 11 find the service you want under 
one roof. 

Ours. 


Standard % Chartered 

Diieribonldng, worldwide 

Standard Chartered Bank, Head Office: IQ Clements Lane; London EC4N 7AB. 

Standard Chartered Australia Ltd., CJP.O. Box 2633, Adelaide, S.A., 5001, Australia. • • 
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Gearing up for year of the cup 



The defence in Perth 
next year of the 
America’s Cup, the 
yachting world’s 
oldest trophy, will he 
the biggest inter- 


national sporting 
event ever seen d 


event ever seen down 
under, as Keith 
Wheatley explains 
here. 


FEW SPORTING events 
generate the level of emotional 
Intensity that the America's Cup 
routinely creates. The savage 
man-to-man combat of 12-metre 
match racing, against a back- 
drop of national pride and 
millions of dollars, is heady 
stuff. 

John Bertrand, the helmsman 
who won the cup for Australia 
aboard Alan Bond's boat, 
Australia JI, was still having 
bad dreams about the Rhode 
Island start line three months 
alter the event 

" I'd be trying to cross 
Liberty’s bow and missing her 
by an Inch. X could bear the 
sound and swish of the waves,” 
recalls the Melbourne sailor. 
"I could hear that American 
drawl * we’re coming to get you 
guys * and Td wake up in a cold 
sweat” 

Two years ago this week, 
Bertrand held the Auld Mug 
aloft at Newport The night- 
mares have stopped now, but 
the emotions are still pumping. 
His autobiography. Born to 
Win, published on October 6 


in the UK, has caused his 
former crewmates to -send 
Bertrand to Coventry. 

Designer Ben Lexcen, creator 
of the winged keel, plans to sue 
Bertrand and patron Alan Bond 
says he " tossed the book In the 
bin." The skipper’s A$250,000 

contract to help Bond defend 
the cup looks doomed. 

Bom to Win may smack of 
egomania to most tastes but it 
does give a fascinating glimpse 
of how yachtsmen, millionaire 
backers and, finally, the public 
became gripped by the battle 
for yachting’s oldest trophy. Xt 
may also help explain why its 
defence in Perth. Western 
Australia, from October 1986 to 
February 1987. will be the 
biggest international event ever 
seen down under. 

Three separate government- 
backed surveys have indicated 
that Western Australia can 
expect slightly over lm inter- 
state and overseas visitors in 
the year of the cup. On stan- 
dard industry projections, they 
would spend £478m. But, in 
the dry phases of the Western 


Australia's Tourism Commis- 
sion's marketing report, “ a very 
high proportion of tile inter- 
national visitors will be cor- 
porate -sponsored with substan- 
tial financial commitments to 
accommodation boat-charter and 
hospitality. An abnormally 
High visitor spending rate will 
apply during the period October 
'86 to February *87.” 


Airport 


In other words, the world’s 
wheelers and dealers, movers 
and shakers are coming to 
Perth. Alan Bond once de- 
scribed the America’s Cup as 
“ essentially a marketplace. It's 
where very successful men 
come to be with other very 
successful men. And where 
men who would like to be 
successful gather on the peri- 
phery.” 

in order to shelter these 
corporate giants, new hotels are 
coming op like mushrooms. 
Perth now has more five-star 
hotel rooms than any other 
Australian city— and the lowest 
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Our growth can reflect 


Continued success in all aspects of corporate and money 
market sendees for Australia's growing markets has seen 
Rolh wells’ rapid growth right across Australia. 

Total hinds employed at 31st July 1985have risen to $226 
million from $33 million in 1982. During thai time operating 
profits have increased ten fold to $4.4 million whilst share- 
holders funds have grown to $21 million. 

That growth from a solid team of people committed to a 
sound, open minded approach to financial services, has opened 
many new doors for our clients. 

VfeYeaJso opened some new doors for ourselves in Sydney 
and Ihrth to help us make it easier for you to secure your future 
right across Australia. 




Rothwells Limited 


Merchant Bankers 

Oncorpo'.md oi Oueemuncq 


Brisbane 

6(h Floor, 10 Market Street, 
Brisbane QLD 4000 
Telephone: (07) 229 8688 
Telex: AA42429 


Perth 

4th Floor, 68 Sl Georges Terrace, 
Berth WA. 6000 
Telephone: (09) 322 7622 
Telex: AA95127 


Sydney 

12th Floor, 50 Bridge Street, 
Sydney N.S.W. 2000 
-telephone: (02)2213788 
Telex: AA176068 


A wealth of experience in corporate and money market services. 


WEST COAST HOLDINGS LIMITED 

INCREASED GOLD PRODUCTION: 
EXCITING EXPLORATION PROSPECTS 


West Coast Holdings is a West Australian gold miner and explorer which has in 
the past year brought two new gold mines into production at Eureka (Bar doc) and 
Hawkins Find, whilst remaining debt free, and has progressed two of the com- 
pany’s largest and most prospective exploration targets to the d rill i n g stage. 


it The Eureka mine and Grants Patch carbon-in-pulp treatment operation Is 
currently producing gold at an estimated 5,000 ounces a year. 

^ Hawkins Find heap leach production planned to expand to 8,000 ounces 
of gold annually. 

ic Donnybrook is to be drill tested in the December quarter by BHP as part 
of a five-year joint venture. The 1,210 sq km area contains four identi- 
fied epithermal gold zones. West Coast’s interest is 50% reducing to 
24.5% on BHP earning 51%. 

^ Brockman strategic metals deposit (49%) is now being detail drilled. 


A copy of the company’s 1985 annual report, just published, can be obtained from 
City of London Public Relations Ltd., 42-45 New Broad Street; London EC2M 1QY. 
Tel: 01-628 5518. 


population. Although occupancy 
rates are fragile now, rates of 
AS300, treble the normal price 
per night, are being quoted for 
those lucky enough to find a 
booking. 

Government w«rraig tend to 
lash oat at what they call 
“negative reports" of scalping 
over accommodation. But every- 
one near the action knows It is 
happening. 

Fremantle, the Victorian port 
dty at the mouth of the Swan 
River and 12 miles from Perth, 
is where the 20 or more indi- 
cates will be based. Raring will 
take place five miles offshore, 
in (he lee of Rottnest Island, a 
holiday playground once owned 
by gossip columnist Nigel 
Dempster’s forefathers. 

Fremantle is a free-market 
playpen at present There are 
building sites everywhere. Alan 
Bond recently stopped work on 
a development of 45 luxury 
to wnh oases, facing the ocean. 
Construction costs had risen 
from A$3-5m to A$4£m in three 
months. 

With no Rent Act or equiva- 
lent statutory controls, tenants 
have no security in Western 
Australia for about one-third of 
the town’s 20,000 population, is 
growing. Foreign media, yachts- 
men and businessmen are leas- 
ing houses that now command 
AglOO per week for 20 to 30 
times that sum during the six 
months of the cup. 

For the very cream of the 
corporate world hotels and 
rented houses are not really an 
issue Nearly 200 of the world’s 
finest private luxury yachts are 
booked into moorings around 
Fremantle, Rottnest Island and 
neighbouring Garden Island. It 
goes without saying that each 
group of new moorings will 
have its own helipad. 

Probably the moat famous of 
tiie private yachts en route to 
Australia— and many of the 
Ame ricans are already island- 
hopping the Pacific — is 

the Gncd family's threemasfed 
schooner. Creole. 

Once owned by Stavros 
Nlarchos, the 210ft yacht is 
currently undergoing a £3m refit 
in Italy, prior to her voyage. 
She will have a professional 
crew of 15. 

Still on the water, Westpac 
Banking Corporation have 
chartered the 4,000-tonne liner. 
Sea Goddess, to use as a floating 
hospitality centre for the five 
nunirtra of racing. She will be 
based In Fremantle Harbour 
and go oat each day to watch 
the gnfliTig 
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Yachtsmen out in force on the Swan River, Perth. 
New airport and hotel facilities are being prepared for 
the big bulld-up to the America’s Cop year. Perth 
already has more five star hotels than any other 
Australian city 


Westpac also plan to turn a 
quayside warehouse Into a con- 
ference centre. The cost, in total, 
is likely to be around £5m, but 
the bank says it wrote that much 
business in 20 days aboard a 
small chartered boat in New- 


port during the 1988 campaign. 
The Sea Goddess will not be 


The Sea Goddess will not be 
alone in Fremantle Harbour. 
Eight other major ertrise drips 
are expected for at least pert 
of the racing including the QE2 
and the Canberra. 

Including crews, the popula- 
tion along the Victoria Wharf 
during the 15 days of the final 
race series is expected by the 
city council to be around 20.000 
— only very slightly less than 
Fremantle’s normal population. 


Pressure 

Not all the action is on the 
water. Perth is having what 
virtually amounts to a new air- 
port for the cup. A new 
control tower, main runway, 
and international terminal are 
currently under construction 
and open in early 1988. There 
is huge political pressure 
locally for de-regulation of the 
airline business. 

This is having some success. 
ARNlppon starts charter flights 
to Tokyo, the first direct flights 
to Japan, in October. Barrack 
Group, the corporate vehicle of 
entrepreneur Dennis Borgan, 


Pobtfcly-fnnded channel in firing line all year 


ABC television 


QUITE POSSIBLY, Australia 
I produces some of the worst tab- 
loid newspapers in the world — 
, raffish little sheets In which 
only the insensitive would wrap 
dead fish. Similarly, Australian 
commercial TV programming 
veers lazRy between reliance on 
American imports, parish pump 
politics, and a raucous cocka- 
tooing of everything ‘Australian. 1 


Twenty years ago, author 
Donald Home wrote that “ deci- 
sion-makers and intellectuals 
get so used to reading about 
Australia in oversimplified 
terms, and they so lack infor- 
mation, that their discourse 
becomes brutalised when they 
talk about Australia. There is 
an irascible ignorance, im- 
patient with complexity, and a 
failure to understand that 
policy-making Involves the 
analysis of alternatives." 


At a recent co un t , Australia 
had 50 commercial TV stations, 
136 commercial radio stations, 
521 newspapers (including 55 
dailies). 2,4 00 magazines and 
785 cinemas— all this for a 
population of 15£m spread 
across a land mass roughly 
equal to that of the Ufi, though 
much of the population, to be 
sure, is compacted into the 
major media markets of Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide and Perth. (Sydney 
has lm TV homes. The smallest 
TV market, at least until re- 
cently, was ML Isa, in the 
Queensland Outback, whose 
6,000 homes are served hv Its 
own TV station). 


The media 


Things are better now, but 
not much. 

There are one or two up-and- 
coming media barons, such as 
Western Australia’s two top 
tycoons, Messrs Robert Holmes 
i Court and Alan Bond. Yet 
most- media power is concen- 
trated in the hands of Hr 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Cor- 
I poration, the Sydney-based John 
Fairfax, Mr Kerry Packer's 
Consolidated Press Holdings 
(now a private company), and 
the Melbourne-based Herald and 
Weekly Times group. 

In the view of Keith Wind- 
schuttle, author of The Media 
(Penguin Books, 2984, AJ1A95): 
M The Australian media are 
among the staunchest of riifo 
country’s defenders of private 
enterprise and the ‘free mar- 
ket.' Yet the great virtues that 
are claimed for this system — the 
sovereignty of the consumer, 
the efficiencies of competition, 
the market open to talented 
new entrants — are nowhere 
more lacking than in the struc- 
ture of the media business 
itself. . . In terms of markets, 
the concentration long ago pro- 
duced nearly pure monopoly." 


MICHAEL THOMPSON-NOH. 


At present, things are rela- 
tively quiet on the commercial 
TV front, though there was a 
flare-up recently when the Com- 
munications Minister was un- 
wise enough to criticse Kerry 
Packer’s Channel Nine for 
“abysmal and Inadequate" 
coverage of the Test cricket 
from England. 

“I believe Channel Nine has 
done more for the coverage of 
live sports Internationally than 
any other network in the 
world," claimed Mr Packer 
baldly (and wrongly), before 
vowing not to cover Test cricket 
in England again. 

A contr ov ersy of a far more 
substantial nature is the one 
that has engulfed the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation 
(ABC) which is funded pub- 
tidy and has been in the fir ing 
line all year. 

The ABC is a faded imitation 
of the BBC, some of whose pro- 
grammes it carries, but on 

August 12 the fat truly hit the 
fire when some of Australia's 
leading writers (including Pat- 
rick White and Thomas 


Keneally), artists, judges and 
other prominent figures signed 
an open letter in which tBey 
accused the ABC of a “clownish 
quest for popular ’relevance'," 
and called on the Government 
to institute an inquiry. 

According to the letter: “ The 
corporation is now neither a 
great transmitter of culture nor 
an efficient commercial broad- 
caster. It has fallen between 
two stools. In doing so, it has 
lost its authority and integrity, 
and with them that respect and 
affection among all sections of 
the Australian public which 
was once a real thing . . . 

** The question has to be 
asked whether Australians are 
prepared to watch a greatly- 
loved institution destroyed by 
mediocrity. If we do, we will 
stand condemned as a society 
which wants nothing but trivia, 
and in which high culture has 
ceased to matter.” 

On August 26, Mr Geoffrey 
Whitehead, the ABC’s managing 
director, said the corporation 
was not “ drifting," but 
attempting to sort out its 
problems. 

The ABCb Current annual 
budget is nearly A$400m 
(£200m), thnngh the staff has 
claimed that the Government 
should consider giving the ABC 
another A$20m to fund work on 
satellite transmissions. The 
suggestion was brusquely 
rejected by the federal 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating; 
who is never averse to putting 
the boot in. 

Asked about the staff claim, 
Mr Keating said: “They won’t 
get another sack out of us.” 
He also drew attention to the 
manner in which ABC journal- 
ists have recently used much 
of their own airtime to focus 
on ABC organisational and 
financial matters — - “boring 
everybody stiff.” said the 
Treasurer, “with their prob- 
lems.” 

The ABC has one consolation: 
its affairs could hardly teach 
a lower ebb. 


Prices soar 


to new 
records 


have applied for permission to 
run daily charter flights to 
Singapore during the cup 
period. 

In the scheduled sector, 
Qantas has just announced 
another 1,500 seats a week into 
Perth. British Airways, which 
presently have around 60 per 
cent of the international traffic 
onto Western Australia, have 
already announced one extra 
flight per week and are con- 
sidering more. 

As a major sponsor of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club’s 
Chall enge for the cup, the work 
of BA is an interesting guide 
to how thing s are building up 
in Perth. At the beginning of 
the year the airline was flying 
documents back to London 
vis-a-vis possible sponsorship. 
Now it is shipping dim of the 
British boat, under construc- 
tion, out to Perth TV stations. 

Next month, crewmen and 
personnel will begin to fly to 
their sailing destination and 
there is talk of flying the com- 
pleted boat out by cargo jumbo 
at Christmas. Meanwhile, the 
cherished cup sits on the banks 
of tiie Swan River, half a world 
away from Manha ttan and the 
New York Yacht Club who 
never dreamt in 132 years that 
they could ever lose the trophy 
— let alone have to come to the 
world’s most isolated capital 
city to fight for its return. 


Sotheby’s is holding eight sales 
th» year. Sides include 


Art market 


MKHAB. THOMPSON-NOH. 


colonial pointing and books, 
tribal arts (Australian 
Aboriginal and Oceanic), 
decorative and Oriental 
works, modem paintings, toys 
and vintage cam, and Euro- 
pean works of art and fun- 
tine. 


"Almost anybody buys," says 
Mr Bleakley. "The current 
collectors are fairly young.” 
A major buyer is Perth 
entrepreneur Robert Bokoes 
& Court, said to be Australia's 
wealthiest ' individual . 

| Sotheby's first Austraffan sale 
was in March 1988. Prices 
included a $506,000 for a 

three-quarter length portrait 
of Cap* James Cook by John 


Webber RA, who sailed on 
Cook’s third Pacific voyage, 
and survived the massacre ia 
Hawaii; and A*170,QOO for 

. Mount Zero and Lake Taylor, 
Victoria, by Nicholas 
Chevalier (1862). 

The current auction record for 
an Australian painting Is 
A$800,000 for a Sir Arthur 
Streeton, though private sales 
of Aglm-plus have been re- 
ported. 

At present, Fred McCubbin, a 
sort of bush Millet whose 
works (Down on His Luck, 
Bush Burial and The Wallaby 
Track), praised sweatiness 
and mateship and the 
struggles of the early se tiers, 
commands the highest prices. 

Among modern Australian pain- 
ters. of whom there is a rich 
supply, the current auction 
record is A$3l 3,500 
(Sotheby’s this year) for Met 
bourne Burning 1947-47, by 
Arthur Boyd, a price that 
more than doubled the pre- 
vious record for a modern 
work, which was A? 133,000 
for The Camp (1953) by Sir 
Russell Drysdaie. 

In 1950 Sir Russell started tra- 
velling in northern Australia, 
which he found magnificent 

in dimension, old as time a 

land in which men of stone- 
age culture were living a 
forgotten pa: tern of life In 
incongruous partnership with 
settlers, cattle kings, miners 
and policemen. There was 
room for them all, said Drys- 
dale: tamp fires and town- 
ships, Cadillacs and camels, 
flying doctors and corrobotees. 

Recently, in Sydney, there was 
an outstanding Drysdaie 
exhibition. “ Any major Drys- 
dale put into a sale now 
would fetch between 
™°0 and AS3 00,000” 
says Mr Bteal&ey. ** A really 
major one; A$400,000” 

As for contemporary works, 
ihere is an outpouring of 
energy and talent The banks, 
finance houses, mining- com- 
panies and private individuals 
W bought proiificaUy, but 
soli the production lines 


Resourceful 


Nat ional Australia Bank 




AUSTRALIA has been remark- 
ably well served by its artists 
and painters— «o much so that 
the art market in Australia 
was described recently as 
being absurdly overheated. 

The overheating had resulted, 
said one commentator, from a. 
combination of rich men 
scrambling to build collee*- 
tlons, shrewd dealers, s kilful! 
auctioneers, and some “ cun- 
ning spruikexs.” 

There was a reference to the 
- emergence of “false values" — 
a muddled phrase, if ever 
there was one — and the sug- 
gestion that “taste” was being 
manipulated. It was all 
splendidly provincial. 

On the other hand, prices for 
Australian works of art, par. 
ticularly paintings. are 
certainly on the up and up— - 
something of which Mr Robert 
Bleakley, managing director 
of Sotheby’s Australia, was 
aware when Sotheby’s 
launched its Australia opera- 
tion in 1983. 

Mr BteaMey is a specialist in 
African and Ooeanac ar t, an d 
used to run Sotheby’s tribal 
art section in Bond Street, 
London. 

“In 1982,” he says, “we oarefcd 
oat three detailed market 
research studies, and di- 
ctated that there was about 
A$26m (£13m) worth of fine 
art sales through pvintiug art 
bouses in Australia. Add in 
tiie galleries and dealers and 
you could probably triple 
that We decided to con- 
centrate on the upper end of 
tiie fine art market.” 
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New pleas for improvements 


Aboriginal rights 

MICHAEL THOMPSON-NOEL 

THE DESCENT and disposses- 
sion of Australia's original 
inhabitants, the Aboriginals, 
can he traced, swiftly and 
graphically, in the earliest writ- 
ings, drawings, and paintings 
from Terra Australis once the 
white virus— -the First Fleet, 
which anchored in Port Jack* 
son (Sydney Harbour) in 
January 1788— had come ashore 
in the guise of more thaw 700 

convicts, guarded by 200 

marines and officers. 

The earliest traditon, says art 
critic Robert Hughes, was to fit 
the Aboriginals into an Hel- 
lenic scheme, giving them the 
classical physique and posture 
of beoux-orts Greeks adorned 
with war paint. 

Yet when the colonists hM 
lived dose to the Aboriginals 
for some time, it appeared that 
the locals were not as noble as 
previously taught. “ They suf. 
fered from ‘weakness and ignor- 
ance”; they were frfaxy-haired, 
spindly, dirty, intractable, 
thievish, and black ... the des- 
truction of the Australian 
Aboriginals bad begun.” 

In the 1960s and *7 Os, says 
Professor Geoffrey Blainey, a 
revolution in attitudes to 
Aboriginals occurred. Respect 
for their cause had risen 
markedly, though the respect 
was highest in the temperate 
south, where Aboriginals were 
rarely seen. 

Land rights were granted, so 
that by 1981 one-tenth of the 
land in Australia was owned or 
reserved for Aboriginals, who 
formed only L2 per cent of the 
population, making their share 
of the land relatively high. 
Most of this land was poor in 
soils and grasses, though not 
necessarily in mineral potential. 

However, says the professor, 
the revolution in attitudes to 
Aboriginals was still only h»tf 
a turn of the wheeL 
"In education, - housing, 

health, lifespan, and many 
other facets of social well-being 
they are relatively deprived. 
The deprivation, however. Is 
no longer accepted as right or 
inevitable by most white people, 
although a minority of white 
people do wish for the old days 
of black subservience.” 

In three years’ time, white 
Australia will observe Its 
bicentenary. There will be 
much to celebrate, for in 200 
years the former colony has 
shaken off 11s debauched 



Australia's bicentenary is only three years away, but 
the Aboriginals may have little to celebrate. Experts 
warn they could “di e oat quite rapidly,” Wlwg life- 
styles are unproved. 


be ginnings and marched to 
nationhood. There have been 
years of boom, and bust; 
boom again. 

For the Aborginals. there may 
be little that they wish to 
celebrate. Last month (August), 
Professor Fred Hollows, profes- 
sor of ophthalmology at the 
University of New South Wales 
and director of the national 
trachoma programme, told a 
Melbourne conference that the 
Aboriginals "are' destined to 
die out qpite rapidly” unless 
there were major improvements 
in their lifestyles, hygiene, and 
public health. 

Death rate 

Describing the results of a 
recent review of Aboriginal 
health, the professor said that 
life expectancy for Aboriginals 
was decreasing and the death 
rate among young adults rising. 

“ Figures from NSW show 
(life) expectancies for Aborigi- 
nal males similar , to those of 
whites in 1890 and for Aborigi- 
nal females similar to white 
Australian women in 1910. . . . 
It appears the major change has 
been one of reducing infant 
deaths bat not reducing the 
infant attack rates of Infectious 
ninAcc. The factors that gen- 
erate Aboriginal ill health 
appear to -be more' effective 
than ever, and new infective 
and degenerative factors are 
gaining hi strength.” . 

tittkmciip« causing serious prob- 
lems among Aboriginals include 
hepatitis, leprosy, rheumatic 


fever, chronic respiratory infec- 
tions, middle ear infection, 
syphilis, gonorrhoea, and trac- 
homa (a highly-contagious 
disease of the eye). 

A note, of unease — very defi- 
nite unease — was detectable 
in last month's statement by 
the Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, de- 
tailing the federal budget allo- 
cation far his department for 
1985-86 of A$290.7m (£146m). 
□p 4 per cent on last year. 

- in addition, other depart- 
ments and authorities provide 
special assistance to Aborigi- 
nals. Their appropriations for 
1985-88 total a further 
A$209Jm. 

Commonwealth (federal) pro- 
grammes, said Mr ffn iiting , 
would 'co ntinu e to concentrate 
on those Aboriginals facing the 
greatest threat to life and 
security. “Town camps- and 
isolated communities win be the 
primary ta r getB of our pith 
grammes. Water supplies and 
housing win receive the highest 
priority,” be adds. 

Funds had been allocated to 
alleviate the major health prob- 
lems of trachoma and volatile 
substance abuse, -particularly 
petrol miffing in- remote Abori- 
ginal communities. 

Until recently there was great 
emphasis on providing more 
land for Aboriginals, some of 
whom wish to revert to the 
traditional, nomadic lifestyles 
of their forebears, the first of 
whom arrived at least 50,000 
years ago. 


CITY PROFILE: CANBERRA 



in the making 


tow bad a fun time choosing 
a name for the Aust rali a n 
federal capital, sifting— and 
rejecting — more than 700 pro- 
posals. Among those rejected 
were New London, Empire City, 
Shakespeare. Democratia, 

Federata, Pacifica, Eucalypti, 
Kangeremu, Wheatwoolgold, 
and one that comprised the first 
syllables of each of the state 
capitals: Sydmeladelperbrisho. 

Finally they picked Canberra, 
thought to have been an Abo- 
riginal word, though there were 
differences of opinion over how 
to pronounce it, or even what it 
meant It might have m e ant 


current suggestion that the Canberra gets older . 
Hawke Government in Canberra comprehension of the 
was contemplating the introduc- 
tion of a tax on gold production. 

“Why should the bureaucrats 
get more and non when the 
people - in the bush have noth- 
ing?” he asked — a line of 
interrogation still freely encoun- 
tered anywhere outside Can- 
berxa. 

In truth, the place is no 
longer exclusively Bureaucrat 
City, though the bureaucrats do 
stage a waspish little traffic 
rush at 5 o’clock which visitors 
in hire cars should certainly 
avoid, for Canberra’s road sya- 


. the 
great 

Griffin design becomes more 
evident. It has left room for 
Canberra to grow into a great 
national capital. ' 

The design is that of Walter 
Burley Griffin, an American 
architect who won first prize 
in a competition to design the 
federal capital. Griffin was 
vegetarian and a theosophist 
who had worked closely with 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Canberra did not progress as 
speedily or as elegantly as 
Griffin might have liked. Oskar 
Spate, a keen 6tndent of Austra- 


"women’s breasts,” after two tern takes Borne getting used to. lian landscape, described Can- 
rounded htiui Black Mountain Thane Sum. mm Mr Gordon berra in the 1950s as “ seven 
Ainsltc, 


and Mt Ainslie, or it might 
have signified "meeting place.” 

Unfortunately, at Canberra's 
opening ceremony, in 1913, 
there were no local Aboriginals 
who could be consulted for a 
ruling— an absence deemed sig- 
nificant by attorney-general 
William Morris Hughes, who 
Spoke at the official luncheon. 

“ We are engaged,” said 
Hughes, "in the first historic 
event in the history of the 
Commonwealth (of Australia) 
today, without the sli g hte s t 
trace of that race we have 
b anishe d from the face of the 
earth. We mast not be too 
proud lest we should, too, in 
time disappear. We .mast take 
steps to safeguard that foot- 
hold we now have.” 

His words have been heeded, 
for Canberra today must rank 
as one of the world's most 
beautiful, best-planned' capitals, 
an elegantly-landscaped city 
that in the view of author 
Bruce Grant is more habitable 
than Br asili a, mare coherent 
than New Delhi, less formal 
than Washington. 

Civil service 

It used to be called “Bush 
Capital. ” That is no longer the 
case, though there is a marked 
ambivalence in the breast of 
many Australians when contem- 
plating their national capital, 
urhich many still regard as 
Bureaucrat City: the haven of 


These days, says Mr Gordon 
Scholes, Australia's Minister 
for Territories, Canberra is 
growing at a rate more than 
double the national figure, the 
current work distribution being 
57 per cent public employment 
and 48 per cent private. The 
Government’s aim is 50:50, an 
ambition that is being realised, 
for in 1984-85 the level of 
private-sector employment rose 
by 13 per eent, against 5.3 per 
cent in the public sector. 

At 4.7 per cent, Canberra's 
unemployment is the lowest in 
Australia. The capital has 
attracted more than 250 tech- 
nology-based firms that employ 
over 3,000 people, in addition 
to which tourism employs 
about 6,000 in the Australian 
Capital Territory, generating 
about AS230m ,(£U5m) 
annually. 


In seardh of a city,' 
good dteep-station 


Big attraction 


At present, the star attrac- 
tion for visitors is the new 
Parliament House, a AgSOQnx- 
phis building due to be opened 
in 1988, Australia’s bicenten- 
nary, and likely to rival the 
Sydney Opera House as 
Australia’s most famous 
building. 

Other developments are in 
train, including the A$150m 
National Convention Centre 
which will incorporate a plush 

hotel and a 2,50Oeeat conven- 
tion centre (good hotels, as 
opposed to excellent motels, 
are few on the ground in Can- 


suburbs 
or "a 
spoiled." 

By the mid-1970s, however, 
when Canberra’s population 
passed 200,000, the Fraser 
Government was allowing monu- 
mental projects to proceed, so 
that Canberra in the view of 
historian K. S. Inglis. has 
become the best place to see 
new Australian architecture. 

On the southern shore of 
Lake Burley Griffin are the 
excellent buildings of the High 
Court and Australian National 
Gallery, with the new Parlia- 
ment House rising in the back' 
ground on Capital Hill: a build- 
ing that burrows into its circu- 
lar rite. 

Some, says Inglis, criticise 
the building as a monument to 
executive power, a capitulation 
of parliament to government. 
Others wonder what will hap- 
pen to the present Parliament 
House, a marvellous old build- 
ing that is worth preserving 
somehow, even if it does block 
the grand view along the axis 
from Capital Hill to Mt A i nsli e. 

"What would Walter Griffin 
think of Canberra?” asks Inglis 
in his essay Ceremonies in a 
Capital Tandseale in Australia: 
The Daedalus Symposium 
(Angus & Robertson. AJ9.95). 

' “Its makers invoke his bless- 
ing with bhoc- or less justifica- 
tion,” he says. "Griffin, his 
successors, and their Clients the 
politicians have given Australia 


expense 

of touch with the affairs of the 
people. (Civil servants are not 
all bludgers, though in 
Canberra as elsewhere they 
pro^r^greatiy)^ ^ gold- 

mining boom town in Western 
Australia. I was told recently. 


perfect. ”■ says Bruce Grant 
" Within tiie plan some uncom- 
fortable assertions have been 
made. The lakeside buildings 
(Treasury, Foreign Aff ai r s,. 
Library, High Court, Gallery, 
Defence) might each have been 
_ built with some other capital 

bv an irate mine .manager, that In mind. ” 

Canberra was chock-a-block But he adds: "Even they 
with third-generation civil ser-' now contribute; however, to 
vants. (He had never been to the charm of Canberra — the 
Canberra.) gross mistake, pettiness and 

The subject that had trig- human follies that give any 
gered his wrath was the then* city its personality. As 


to see what they are paying for. 

"They make laconic jokes 
about the curves they get lost 
In, the politicians they watch 
from the public galleries. Jack- 
son Pollock’s Blue Poles (in 
the National Gallery), and 
other costly objects in the land- 
scape... .. . There should be a 
fine, crowd when , the flag goes 
up over Capital H0L” 

Michael 

Thompson-Nod 


"On the eve of the coming 
of the British. ” says Professor 
Blainey, “ Aboriginal Australia 
was divided Into several hun- 
dred republics, each with its 
own language or distinctive 
dialect, each with Its patriotism 
and customs and traditions, and 
each making so little imprint 
on the territory it occupied 
that; to newcomers from 
Europe, the Aboriginals did 
not even seem to be occupying 
it. In fact, they occupied It. 
depended on it exploited and 
harnessed it, loved it and even 
worshipped it but in a way we 
are only now beginning to 
appreciate. ” 

The mining .industry Is 
adamant that extended land 
-rights is not the way to recon- 
cile the ideal of Aboriginal 
control over land with 
the important contribution 
CAJII bn in exports) mining 
makes to Australia. 

Mr James Strong; executive 
director of the Australian 
Mining Council, said In May 
that "by any test, the impact 
of the present rules governing 
exploration and mining on 
Aboriginal land has been 
extremely detrimental. ” 

He spoke of the "paralysis” 
of exploration an ^ mining in 
the Northern Territory; where 
exploration spending fell from 
Ag32m in 1981-82 to A$25.6m 
in 1982-83 to A$llAm in 
1983-84. This was not wholly 
the result of slumping market 
prices. The national average 
decline in spending on mineral 
exploration was less than SO 
per cent, compared with the 
Territory’s fall of more than 
60 per cent 

In Western Australia, the 
state Labor Government tried 
earlier this year to introduce 
moderate land rights legislation 
that had broad community sup- 
port, inc ludin g that of the min- 
ing industry. 

Premier Brian Burke’s Bill 
recognised long-term Aboriginal 
reliance on i«wt_ But there 
would have been no Aboriginal 
veto of mining »nd explora- 
tion. Sacred sites and living 


areas would have been pro- 
tected, but access to land for 
mineral exploration and pro- 
duction would have been main- 
tained. 

Mr Burke was anxious to 
remove " currently twrigMwg 
oppressive .elements of 
paternalism which are akin to 
a system of apartheid.” But his 
bill was scuttled in the state 
Legislative Council. 

Mr Bill wpg— »n the Oppo- 
sition leader in WA, claimed 
the state had been protected 
from " extremist legislation.” 

Whether the Hawke Govern- 
ment in Canberra makes any 
progress towards uniform 
federal laud rights legislation 
remains to be seen. Mr Hassell, 
tor one, has said that Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke "knows 
that if he tries to impose 
national uniform land rights 
le gi s l ation on this nation he 
will simply hasten the certainty 
and immediacy of his political 
demise.” 

In any case, there Is a grow- 
ing tendency not to see land 
rights as the primary possible 
solution to Aboriginal problems. 
“ Aboriginals in Australia,” says 
Ms Pat O’Shane, secretary of 
the NSW Department of 
Aboriginal Affairs, “ suffer 
similar social and economic 
conditions to those in the. Third 
World ” — something that land 
rights will not automatically 
change. 

As white Australia ap- 
proaches its bicentenary, the 
outlook tor the Aboriginals Is 
not good at alL Yet there Is 
more than one possibility. In 
the view of author cud poet 
Judith Wright, the Aboriginals 
“ have never agreed to tolerate 
us, nor bargained with us over 
land. In their view, they own 
the continent, and the land 
will look after them beyond 
our times. After all, they have 
survived all the changes of the 
Pleistocene, and their way of 
life, it seems, has persisted 
perhaps with little change since 
their Dreaming was laid down. 
There is little we can say to 
that” 


Swan Resources Limited 
Advises The Formation Of 
Australian China 
Clays Limited 

AuSrafian mining and exploration company, Swan Resources Limited, has 
announced the formation of a new public company, Australian China Clays Limited, 
to develop a major new day refinery in New South Wales. 

The wet processng plant, the second only in Australia, will treat the large 
reserves of days defineated by recent exploration on die company’s mining leases at 
Gulgong, some 250 kilometres north-west of Sydney. 

Swan Resources has been producing high qualby 
days for the Australian tableware and 
sanitaryware markets since it aquired the 
Gulgong day deposits for its industrial minerals 
divison in 1382. The strong, plastic ball clays, for 
which die area is renowned, have to date been 
selectively mined and processed by diy-railft^. 

The new plant will enable the company to aqirire a significant 
share of the growing market wkhin Australia and countries of flie Western V 
Pacific ffim by producing a wide range of pure and paded days which will find 
application in the paint, rubber, plastic and o3 refining industries. Additionally, the 
particular physical qualities of newly discovered primary days render then h^hly 
suitable for the manufacture of porcelain. 

Clay reserves already established are suDdent to supply these markets weB into 
the next century. 

Swan Resources limited wffl be a major shareholder in Australian China Clays 
Lsnited.aiKlSwanRfisources’shareboktaBwill have first entitlement to subscribe 
for shares in the fuCy under-wrfaen issue. Australian China Clays Limited shares will 
be fisted on the Australian associated stock exchanges. 

The formation of Australian China Clays Limited is the first in a series of 
developments planned by Swan Resources Limited to strengthen its existing 
industrial minerals base and foster growth into advanced technology applications. 


Swan Resources Limited 

bmpoaied io NewStttb Witts 

51 Cofin Streep West Perth, Western Australia, 6005. 

Telephone: (09) 321 6704 Telex: 95112 SWANEX 




CenconMSRI 


Competitive, 

Responsive, 

Innovative, 

Resourceful. 

Words can only describe 

our service; 

you can experience it. 


There are many words that can describe 
our service; bti there is cnlycBe wayto 
experienced 

Whetheryouaie dealing wih Australia, 
cr the wood, the diversified lesouroes aid 
tedmdogy of National Australia BanTccan 
ptwkteyouwiihaaxiJ petilive professional 
financial service 

As Australians fourth largest company 
N ational Australia Rank tr a financial services 
group with assets in excess of US$22 billion 
and outer 120 years nf internation al trading 
exper i ence 

Competitive Responsive . 

Resourceful Get together with National 
Australia Bank today 


Trf mi ln q 

Graham Lude ckeT H (01) 606 8070. 

Telesc 888812 NfiffiUSG. 

Fr&nkfuxt 

Wcifgang Schmidt Tfefex: 4185282 MfflJS D. 

Jt thong 

Gecff Stephenson. IHex: 222904 NABA GR. 

New York 

John Deang, Tfelex: 424725 NA3AUS, 

Chicago 

Edward Russell Tfelex: 4330381 NA3HJS. 

Lot Antes 

Denis Haidiman. Tfefexi 688459 NfflSQS. 


fthn McLeod. Ttetex: 21583 NATOS. 

W ffn j fwny 

Peter Beestm. ISex: 75315 NSTHK. 
H e a d Office, Melbourne 

Thlex: 30241 NATOS. 


TOGETHER 

National Australia^fccBank 

MwhriftwrataBmfc toted 

GtolR^sesaMm' Dallas • Tbkyo •Beijing • Jakarta • Seoul • Kuala Lumpur • Port Moresby 


832PS033/S 
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XVI 


PARIBAS GROUP ACQUIRES 
14.99% OF AUSTRALIAN BANK 

Banque Paribas is pleased 
to announce the acquisition 
of a 15% shareholding in 
Australian Bank Limited. 
Australian Bank welcomes 
this acquisition by the 30th 
largest bank in the world. 

The total capital base of 
Australian Bank has been 
increased to $A66.7 million. 
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RARIBAS 


AUSTRALIAN BANK 

17 O’Connell Street, 

Sydney, NJS.W., Australia 2000 
Tel: (02) 264 8000. Telex: AA72253 


McCaughan Dyson & Co. Ltd. 


'Australia may have lost the Ashes 
(temporarily), but we have not lost our way in 

Oie financial markets. 

Deregulation has already occurred Down Under 
and we are now a full participant in the inter- 
national financial community. ' - " ~ 

McCaughan Dyson has made its move together 
with the ANZ Banking Group to take advantage 
of the situation. 

We have the people to offer advice and expertise, 
in all aspects of the Australian securities 
markets. 

Additionally, we are developing new associa- 
tions to offer international opportunities to 
Australian investors. 


LONDON: Well Court Hones 
5/9 Well Court 
London J2C4M SDN 
Tel: (01) 230 5101 
Teles-. 885556 
Fax: (01) 236 5426 


MELBOURNE: 360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Tel: (03) 60S 1666 
Telex: 33228 
Fax: (03) 60S 4808 


SYDNEY: Level 27 

Qantau Centre 
International Sqtun 
Sydney 2000 
Tel: (02) 231 3944 
Telex: 72059 
Fax: (02) 233 4048 
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GREENBUSHES TIN LTD 




Producers 


TANTALUM LITHIUM : _ TIN 




•.KACMLlfc;^^ 




TANTALUM 

Greenbushes has 19.6% of the worlds tantalum 
reserves and is increasing production as a 
percentage of total western world demand from 
some 12% in 1985 to 25% in 1987. 

LITHIUM 

Greenbushes has some 45% of the worlds highest 
grade (4.0/ Li z O) pegmatite lithium reserves. 
Production as a percentage of western world 
demand will increase from some 4% in 1985 to 
8% in 1986 and 15% when the joint— venture to 
produce lithium - carbonate comes on stream. 

Greenbushes is committed to the further 
processing of its mineral resources. 

P.Ql Sox J646, Barth Western Australia. Telex*. AA92384. Telephones* 32 58900, 


Times Wednesday September 25 1985 
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A guide from A to Z 

Michael Thompson-Nod takes a broad and, sometimes, humorous view of life down under. 


* 


ABORIGINALS. The continent's 

original inhabitants crossed 
from South-East Asia at least 
50,000 years ago, during the 
last glaciation, ft is usually 
said that 300,000 Aboriginals 
were living in Australia and 
Tasmania in 1788, when the 
British arrived, hut revisionists 
argue a figure closer to lxn. 

For the Aboriginals, the 
spirit ancestors had fused each 
part of the country Into the 
Dreamtime, a continuum of 
past, present, future. With the 
British came disease, alcohol, 
wool-boom, gold-fever, dispos- 
session. In 1981, the number of 
Aboriginals and Torres Strait 
Islanders was 159,897, LI per 
cent of the population. 

About half the Aboriginals 
live in cities and towns. Atti- 
tudes to Aboriginals have 
improved markedly in the past 
20 years, but scone health 
workers think the Aboriginals 1 
future is bleak. 

B 

BANKS. There are four main 
Australian trading hawHr* (Com- 
monwealth, ANZ. Westpac, and 
National Australia), soon to be 
augmented by a Clutch of 
foreign newcomers as part of 
Treasurer Paul Keating's brave 
new world. Westpac is the 
world's 68th largest bank to 
total assets, and 29th by profits. 

Nicholas Whltlam, of the 
State Bank of New South Wales, 
has claimed that Sydney could 
overtake Singapore and Hong 
Kong as Asia's offshore banking 
centre, given the right push; 
70 per cent of Australia's whole- 
sale banking and 
institutions are headquartered. 
In Sidney, as axe the Reserve 
Bank, plus Australia’s only 
futures exchange and largest 
stock exchange. 

interest rates were recently on 
the up and up, with prime rates 
moving towards 18 per cent and 
180-day bank bills at around 17 
per cent. 


CLIMATE. Australia, can be hot, 
cold, windy, cat™, and some- 
times very wet During summer, 
prolonged high temperatures 
and humidity around the nor- 
thern coasts and high tempera- 
tures are Irksome. Aver- 

age animal air temperatures 
range from 28°C along the 
Kimberley coast in the extreme 
north of Western Australia to 
4.°Q Jn ^alpine regions of south- 
eastern Australia. Drought is 
common;- - -• 

To counter the heat, Austra- 
lians rely on. beer and beaches. 
(In Sydney, you need muscles 
for Bondi, gall for Curl Curl, 
money for Fahn Beach. Shark 
warnings mean what they say.) 


Michael Davie (Fraying of the 
Rope). Publisher: Angus and 
Robertson, A$9J95. Another 
excellent overview is Bruce 
Grants The Australian Dilemma 
(MacDonald Futura). 

Still essential reading: 
Blanche (TAlpugefs Robert 
J. Hawke: A Biography 
(Schwartz). Must-read novels: all 
of Patrick White (Penguin; 
start with A Fringe of Leaves 
or The Vlvisector). For Dream- 
time, see Thomas Keneally’s 
Outback; (Coronet). 


brashes to within 63m kilo- 
metres of earth. Aussie share 
prices will probably surge that 
day. 


E 


ELECTIONS. Australians are 
besotted with them. In the last 
general election (December 
1984) the House of Represen- 
tatives result was Labor 82, 
Liberals 45. National Party 2L 
This month's emergence of a 
new Liberal leader, John 
Howard, replacing Andrew Pea- 
cock, should ginger up events 
in Canberra, where Bob Hawke's 
Labor Government has been In 
trouble for most of the year. 

If you-can, attend a House of 
Reps debate, but not If you're 
squeamish. 


FOOD. There is no Australian 
c uisine as such, but the state 
capitals (and Canberra) are 
stuffed with good restaurants. 
BYO means brmg^yourewn 
bottle. Service can be very slow. 
Tipping is opttonaL The best 
food I’ve had was in the restau- 
rant at the Windsor Hotel, 
Melbourne. 

lh Sydney, seek out ethnic 
fare (Chinese, Japanese, Viet- 
namese, Thai. Italian), and sea- 
food. Australia’s best restaurant 
is accepted to be Berowra 
Waters Iim, north of Sydney. 
Reservations only. Access by 
ferry, boat or seaplane. My 
favourite: Cottage Point Dm, 
In. Ru-ring-gai National Park, 
also north of Sydney. Excellent 
Bawkesbzzry River oysters, Bal- 
main bugs, king pr aw n s , grilled 
crayfish, cream brulee, fruit 
sorbets. Access by car or motor 
cruiser. 


IMMIGRATION. Australia has 
a non-diacri minatory migration 
policy that la shaping a multi- 
cultural and (so far) extremely 
tolerant society. Entry for per; 
manent residence Is granted to 
those with dose family ties, 
capital or business expertise, 
. wfctn* or other qualities. 
Australia also operates exten- 
sive refugee and special humani- 
tarian programmes. 

About 4m migrants from 
more than 120 countries have 
settled in Australia since World 
War H, with Britain still the 
largest single source country, 
and Asia. Europe, and Oceania 
the major regional sources. 
Settler arrivals in 1982-83 were 
93.01L In 1983, 101,900 people 
were granted Australian citizen- 
ship. 


JAPAN. It remains Australia's 
biggest export customer, but 
there is concern in Canberra 
at erosion of Australia's market 
share both, in Japan and the 
U.S^ which accounted for 
A*6.5bn (26.4 per cent) and 
A$2.7bn (10.9 per cent) of 
exports respectively in 1983-84. 
Australia is still heavily depen- 
dent on high-volume, low-value 
commodities. .As a world 
exporter it has slipped from 
eighth in. 1953 to twelfth la 1973 
to twentythird in 1963. 


G 
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GREAT R ARRTTTR REEF. It's 
pointless to circumnavigate the 
world, clinch a deal in Mel- 
bourne or Sydney, and not see 
even a fragment of Australia. 
The Reef -Is not a continuous 
object but a broken maze of 
about 2,500 coral reefs, some 
with islands called cays, that 
extends fbr shout 2,000 Icflo' 

metres 'alongthe “eastern- edafit 
of Queensland. coverihg 348 l 700 
sq km of continental shelf. Do 
what you can. Don’t be clever In 
boats: James Cook ran aground. 
There are numerous island- 
resorts, with easy access from 
the mainland and packaged 
prices. 


KALGOGRUE, the gold-boom 
town of Western Australia. Walk 
carefully end you might disturb 
a nugget Alternatively, hire a 
metal detector, a tent, a four- 
wheel drive (or a camel), and 
head into the wide blue yonder. 
Let the police know where to 
look in case of mishap, for the 
Outback is unforgiving. 

The resources sector accounts 
for 4fl per emit of Australia’s 
exports, against 39 per cent for 
farming and only 12 per cent 

for mahnfflrthrmg. Ag the 

Resources Minister said 
recently. "For all our aspira- 
tions to Swedlsh-style manu- 
facturing sophistication, it is on 
our farms and quarries that 
(our economic future) is going 
to ride for a long time yet” 

No-one disagreed, which is 
ominous. 


are excellent Salieri®® JJ 
Sydney and Melbourne. Check 
the contemporary ae®** 

there is a great deal of talent 
at work. 

o 

OPALS. Australia Is the world’s 
largest producer. Some hno 
them, some donT, but black 
opals from lightning Ridge, in 
northern New South Wale^ara 
considered the world s finest. 
(If you drive to Lightning 
Ridge, go via Warrumbungle 
National Park, which has Siding 
Spring Obser v atory.) 


PEOPLE. Australia's popula- 
tion in 1983 was 15-5 m. By 2001 
it will be an estimated 18.9m to 

20.8m; by 2021, 22.1m to 26m. 

Australia is heavily urbanised, 
with 70 per cent living in cities. 
Sydney’s population is S.Sm, 
Melbourne’s 2.9m. In 1983, 
European-born settlers con- 
tributed 43 per cent of the in- 
take (UK and Ireland 25 per 
cent). 

Other figures: Aria, 36 per 
cent, -Oceania, 10 per cent, 
America, 6 per cent, Africa, 6 
per cent Australians are 
relaxed, hedonistic, an d f airly 
cynical. Their humour is 
magnificent. If they talk tough, 
talk tough back, and sweats bit; 
it works every time. 


Q ANT AS is the national state- 
owned airline. It runs a 
relaxed, efficient service with a 
very good safety record. The 
two main domestic airlines are 
TAA and Ansett, which offer 
good deals for visitors, as does 
East-West Australians know 
all about flying. For internal 
flights, check-in procedures axe 
relaxed and swift: 30 minutes 
before flight time is more than 
enough. 


the mainland.) Photograph it 
and you’ll retire on the 
proceeds. 
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ULURU NATIONAL PARK, 
Northern Territory,- covers the 
area around Ayers Rock, 478km 
south-west of Alice Springs, and 
the Olgas, a group of rock 
domes 32 km west of Ayers 
Rock. This is part of the area 
of the Pitjaotiatjara and 
Ya nkun tjitpara tribes. Kakadq 
National Park, also In the ' 
Northern Territory, is ter 
larger, sweepingly dr am a ti c. . 

There are excellent national 
parts almost everywhere 
South of Canberra, visit 
Kosciusko National Park (stay 
at Ihredbo, not Jindabyne) and 
climb to the peak of Ht 
Kosciusko, Australia's highest 
point From Sydney, visit Ktb 
ring-gai the Royal National 
Parks. 


VINTAGES. Australia produces, 
excellent wines, as well aa- 
bonest plonk Len Evans, an 
Australian wine and food 
authority, speaks highly of 
Hunter Valley whites of *74, 
■79, ’83, and reds of 79, *81, 'tO; 
Coonawarra reds of *76, *78, *80, 
*84; Clare Valley whites of *80, 
*84, and reds of *78, *82, and so 
on, but get a full guide. 
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ROADS. Australia has more 
than 830,000 km of roads, plus 
40,000 km of Government rail- 
ways. The roads are mostly 
very good, but use new maps 
because second-class roads can 
suddenly become dust-tracks. 

In the bush, watch for wild- 
life, and don't run it over. 
Australians are fast and 
thoughtless drivers, so beware. 
I can say that because I learned 
to drive here. I tty to stop at 
red; but if anything vexes me I 
weave and shout abuse, and rev 
the Toyota. I blend in perfectly. 


WAR MEMORIAL. CAN- 
BERRA. It attracts 1.3m 
visitors a year, and is well 
worth a visit; commemorating 
Australia’s dead (102.000) in 
wars and operations from the 
Sudan (1885) to Vietnam. The 
museum and art gallery con- 
tains 40,000 war relics, 12,000 
works of art, and the largest 
single collection of Victoria 
Crosses (33). 


XENIAL (a, hospitable). 
Australians are ti ptbing if not 
xenial, so join the barbie 


YACHTS. When Alan Bond, 
now a beer baron, won the 
America's Cup in 1088, 
Australia went delirious. The 
next elimination series will be 
late next year, with the defence 
In earfy ’87, off Fremantle, near 
Perth. It promises to be 
Australia’s biggest party. 
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DAEDALUS SYMPOSIUM. The 
most recent single- volume writ- 
ings on Australia are in The 
Daedalus Symposium, originally 
published in the journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The writers include 
Geoffrey Blainey (Bird’s Eye 
View), Judith Wright (Land- 
scape and Dreaming), Manning 
Clark (Heroes), Donald Horne 
(Who Rules Australia?). Gordon 
Jackson (Economy), and 
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HALLEY’S COMET. It’s on its 
way, as are thousands of wore 
shippers keen to enjoy superior 
Southern Hemisphere views. 
The best times to see the comet 
are this Christmas (December 
24-28), as it approaches the 
sun; and from the beginning of 
March to the end of April next 
year, when it’s on its way hack 
The- day of closest approach is 
next April 11, when the comet 


LANGUAGE. Australian-English 
is vigorous, pithy, and coloured 
like the rainbow. You can’t 
swear too often,- particularly 
about those blndgers in the 
Northern Hemisphere. If iron 
want to know what mossies, 
Furphies; cooee, dillybag, 
humpy, brumby, do a perish, 
gutzer, raw prawn, scranny- 
throwing, trak, walloper, tall 
poppies, back oTBotuke, scrub- 
bers, bushwacker, bush Baptist, 
bush oysters, bee stings, or 
quandong can possibly signify, 
get The Australian Slanguage 
(Bill Hornadge, Cassell). 
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Key questions 


CONTINUED from pace I 


Howard, who is galvanising 
political debate in Australia by 
preaching neo-Thatcherite 
views. Mr Howard was Treas- 
urer in the Fraser Govern- 
ment. 

Only hours after displacing 
Mr Andrew Peacock as liberal 
leader, Mr Howard was re- 
modelling the political frame- 
work by emphasising de- 
regulation of the labour market 
as the “ greatest economic 
challenge we have aver the 
next five or ten years.” He will 
also press for privatisation of 
Government enterprises, tax 
reform, and restoration of good 
links with rural Australia. 

Mr Howard has promised 
that a new conservative Gov- 
ernment would scrap the 
Arbitration Commission and 
replace it with a new industrial 
tribunal that would be 
responsible for fixing minimum 
wages and conditions, as well 
as “ prevention and settlement 
of industrial disputes." The 
growth of collective bargaining 
at plant and company level 
would be encouraged. 

Mr Hawke was not impressed, 
declaring; "John Howard, as 
Treasurer, bad the opportunity 
of tm p i gin antin g the economic 
policies which he believed 
Liberalism was all about. That 
produced the worst recession 
for 50 years. It produced a 
country deeply divided within 
itself.” 

Can Australia reverse the 
economic decline of recent 
years, or lessen its dep e nden c e 
on bulk commodity exports, 
valuable though they are, 
especially when energy prices 
lurch higher? Can it push itself 
on to the “new growth path” 
envisaged by Mr Keating? 

A fruitful field for study by 
visiting academics in the 
approach to 1988 will be the 
calibre of Australia's leaders, 


particularly in business. Mr 
Barry Jones, Australia's 
Science Minister, has claimed 
that Australia has produced a 
"non-r eading manag erial class.” 
One professor suggested that 
“it is not risk aversion in 
general but a specific aversion 
to the risks associated with 
technology development which 
characterises the attitudes of 
Australian managers, 1 * 
Australia's managerial ethos 
has been likened to that of the 
public service, where avoiding 
mistakes is the first rule of 
action. A University of Minne- 
sota study suggested that 
Australian managers placed a 
low value on achievement; 
success, competition, risk. A 
different study found the 
reverse: that there might be 
more professionalism in the 
planning of many Australian 
companies than among their 
UE. counterparts. 

An undoubted disincentive to 
encouraging managerial initia- 
tive — or technology develop- 
ment — is the high level of 
foreign ownership of Aus- 
tralian firms, though Australian 
entrepreneurs are increasingly 
venturing forth to buy foreign 
assets, turnover, knowhow, 
rather than be bought 
Hugh Stratton, an Adelaide 
historian, has summed things 
well: “Conservatives” (to Aus- 
tralia), he says, “have a securely 
capitalist country to which the 
rich do very well The workers 
have strong union organisation, 
effective industrial arbitration 
and wage-fixing, a short work 
week, cars and homes and 
gardens and power mowers and 
barbecues.... Perhaps govern- 
ment has been dulled by success, 
the interesting, innovative work 
of developing the institutions of 
civilised society has given way, 
for the very best of reasons, to 
the boring care and mainten- 
ance of perfected machinery-” 
If that is true, Australia Is 
tiejbwteUf different, 


MONEY. The currency is 
decimalised, with notes for 
A32, A25, At 10, A820, A»50, 
and AtlOO. The money market 
has been greatly liberalised. 
Spend your own money on 
opals, sapphires, woollens, opera 
tickets, trips into the Outback, 
baric paintings, anything by Sir 
Sidney Nolan, boomerangs, and 
Poems of Bon jo Patterson 
(illustrated by Pro Hart, Lans- 
downe Press). Go raring but 
bet small (particularly at bush 
meetings or anywhere In 
Queensland). 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, CAN- 
BERRA. Along with its com- 
panion building. the 
Australian ffigh Court, the 
Gallery fits excellently into the 
scheme of what is becoming a 
distinguished capital city. The 
building is as interesting as the 
art it houses. Enjoy the Ned 
Kelly series (Sidney Nolan) and 
watch for Eugen von Gudrard’s 
Femtree Gully in the 
Dandenong Ranges, a far better 
picture than some admit. There 


SPORT. In the runup to last 
summer’s Olympics, 1 penned 
some words about Australia's 
eclipse as an Olympic power. In 
the event (because of the Soviet 
boycott) Australia won 24 
medals (four gold) and set 44 
records (one world, two 
Olympic, 13 Commonwealth, and 
28 Australian): its best-ever 
Olympic performance (apart 
from Melbourne in 1956). Were 
was much and Hawring , 

because virtually all Australians 
are heavily into sport 
At a barbecue recently, an 
Australian levered himself down 
and said: “ Well, Tommo, what’s 
Britain done this week?" I 
was about to say we’d re-split 
the atom when it occured to me 
that he was fidhfaig for explana- 
tion of some footling reversal 
on the sports field. I told him 
that the Poms could beat the 
Anssies with both arms tied, 
and that Aussie bowlers were 
poofters. It's the only way to do 
It. 


TASMANIA. The smallest of 
the states, Ta sm ania is some- 
times left off maps, so it is 
worth saying that it merits a 
visit The British annexed it in 
1802 and established a penal 
settlement at Hobart. It has 
mountainous central highlands, 
a rugged western coast, and the 
famed Gordon River/Soxxth- 
West Wilderness, now saved 
from hydro-vandalism by Prof 
David Bellamy and his co- 
campaigners. 

If you’re very, very lucky, 
you might see Thylacinus 
npiocephalzis, the Tasmanian 
tiger, a large • marsupial 
carnivore. It is usually 
described as extinct; but this 
seems unlikely. ' (Some 
zoologists believe it still roams 


ZOOS. There is a good one in 
Sydney (Taronga Fart) and 
others In Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Perth, as ’ well as the 
Western Plains Zoo at Dubbo, 
NSW. The best way to see 
Australian fauna in a painterly 
setting is to visit the reserve 
at Tidbindilla, south of 
Canberra. 

Numerous Australian species 
are under pressure. American 
Express is running a A6200.000 
programme to help the koala, 
while the World Wildlife Fund, 
which says the hairy-nosed 
wombat is one of the most 
endangered mammals in the 
world, has adopted 88 projects. 
You can become a life member 
for A31.000. 
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4|pfe charges denied 
by former chairman 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 

MR STEVE JOBS, co-founder and Apple ea 
former chairman of Apple Computr venture. 

£ * de S^ charges that Apple’i 

heattempted to steaF proprietary new com 
Mtonnation and key employees pie and 
from the company. “wanton. 

Responding to a suit filed against rageous.’ 
him by Apple Computer, Mr Jobs “This i 
said that he had “no intention of doesn’t h 
taking or using any Apple confiden- We don't 
nal information or proprietary tech- unjustifij 
nology to his new company.” build ■ oc 

Apple Computer is char ging that somethin 
its tanner chairman misappropriat- Mr Jol 
ed c onfidential information, hired provide <3 
away key Apple employees, violat- tare. He 
ed his employment contract and be pi»™ 
breached his fiduciary tesponsibili- high-perf 
ties as chai rman of the company. er for un. 

The suit follows Mr Jobs’ resigns- Apple Co 
tion last week and his announce- major mi 
ment of plans to form another com- Ma/™w 
peter company. Mr Jobs hired five universiti 


Apple employees to join him in the 
venture. 

Apple's suit claims that Mr Jobs’ 
new company will compete with Ap- 
ple and calls Mr Jobs' conduct 
“wanton, w flftll , and out- 

rageous." 

“This sort of thmg sure as hell 
doesn’t help Apple or its employees. 
We don't want to get involved in an 
unjustified lawsuit. We just want to 
build ■ our company and invent 
something new," Mr Jobs 

Mr Jobs has so far declined to 
provide details of his planned ven- 
ture. Hie is, however, understood to 
be p l anning the development of a 
high-performance personal comput- 
er for university and college users. 
Apple Computer has undertaken a 
major marketing effort to sell its 
Macintosh computer to O.S. 
universities. 


Montedison fibres unit set 
for healthy profit this year 


BY ALAN FREEDMAN IN MILAN 

MONTEFIBRE, Italy’s largest pro- 
ducer of man-made fibres and a 
su b sidiary of the Montedison 
group, said it expected to make a 
“considerably positive" net profit 
this year, having emerged last year 
from a decade of losses. 

The Milan-based company, which 
has undergone radical restructur- 
ing in recent years, recorded a 16 
per cent rise in revenues during the 
first half of this year, to L531bn 
(5290m). 

First-half «wning* were not dis- 
closed, but Montefibre said itwas in 
the black. 

Last year Montefibre achieved a 
LlObn net profit on sales of L865bn. 
This followed a lengthy rationalisa- 
tion which- saw the -number of em^ 


Minorca has 
heavy cut in 
year’s result 

By Kenneth Menton In London 

SHARPLY reduced earnings for the 
year to June 30 have been an- 
nounced by. Minerals and Re- 
sources Corporation (Minorco), the 
big Bermuda-registered interna- 
tional investment arm of South 
Africa's Anglo-American De Been 
group. The dividend total, however, 
is maintained at 22 cents with a fi- 
nal of 15 cents. 

Anno uncing its interim results, 
Minorco forecast a “substantial" re- 
duction in net earnings for the full 
year. Subsequently it announced a , 
$4Q2m sale of 10m shares in Phibro- 
Salomon which, it was stated, 
would result in the year's net earn- 
ings ending broadly in line with 
those of 1983-84. 

In the event, however, the past 
year's net earnings after extraordi- 
nary items have dropped to 
SI 04.6m, or 61 cents a share. 

The reason is a $154m write-down 
of the investment in the Inspiration 
Resources mining arm phis Minor- 
co’s share of the extraordinary 
losses of companies in which Inspi- 
ration Resources has interests. 

These debits have outweighed 
the gain cf £2 35m realised on the 
Fhibro-Salomon sale to leave a net 
extraordinary loss for the past year 
of 55.4m. It compares with an ex- 
traordinary gain in the previous fi- 
nancial year of 587.7m. 

The past year’s earnings before 
extraordinary items amount to 
SI 10.1m against 5129.5m. 

# Alcan Aluminium has stopped 
all preliminary work on its CSlbn 
(U-S.$735m) Laterriere al umin iu m 
smelter north of Quebec city be- 
cause of prevailing low prices for 
primary metals. 


ployees drop from 27, MO in 1977 to 
around 5,000 at present 

The company, which is planning 
to seek a listing on the Milan 
bourse in the next year, has in re- 
cent years dosed four of its eight 
plants and has pulled out of the pro- 
duction of nylon, concentrating in- 
stead on acrylic and polyester filar 
ments and staples. 

Same 61 per cent of Montefibre 
turnover in the first half of tiie year 
came from outride Italy. This com- 
pares with 55 per cent in foe equiva- 
lent period of 1984. Investments in 
the first half of 1985 were doubled 
year on year to L22hn. 

Meanwhile, a Montedison 
spokesman yesterday declined to 
confirm or deny that foe Italian 


Beatrice sees earnings 
tumble as expected 


By Terry Byland In New York 

EARNINGS continued to fall in foe 
second quarter at Beatrice Compa- 
nies, foe UJS. food group which re- 
placed its chairman last month as it 
struggled with an expensive shift in 
marketing and managerial strate- 
gies. 

There was also a sharp down- 
ward move in sales trends. Sales 
slipped from S3J2bn to $3Jbn in foe 
second quarter after rising by 39 
per cent in the first three months. 

Special factors affected the com- 
parative profit totals, but the result 
is in line with expectations. Net 
earnings dipped by 31 per cent to 
570m, or 68 cents a share, although 
last year’s total included $40m from 
special factors. 

At six months, Beatrice has 


earned 5128m, or SL25, against 
5173m, or 5L82, on sales 13 per cent 
ahead at S82bn. For the whole fis- 
cal year to February 1985, Beatrice 
turned in net earnings of 5479m, or 
S5U6 a share. The new chairman, 
Mr William Grange-, has already 
said he expects little earnings im- 
provement before foe next fiscal 
year, ending February 1987. 

• PQIsbury, the fastfood and res- 
taurants group, pushed net earn- 
ings ahead from 538 An, or 90 cents 
a share, to 542.7m, or 98 cents, in 
the first quarter, on sales of $L23bn 
against SlJHhn. 

_ Hie results from newly-acquired 
Diverrifoods had little effect at net 
level 


Litton warns on effect 
of oil market softness 


BY ANDREW BAXTER IN LONDON 


SHARES of Litton Industries, the 
California-based technology group, 
fell $4% to $73 by lunchtime yester- 
day after a forecast that earnings 
per share could be “flat to slightly 
higher" than in the year ended July. 

Mr . Orion Hnnh, president and 
chief operating officer, told analysts 
in I rtnrfnn yesterday that “current 
uncertainties in the petroleum mar- 
ket are more serious than had been 
anticipated. We expect that sales 
for our resource exploration group 
may be considerably affected thin 
year although it will continue to 
maintain its good margins cf 
profitability.’’ 


Litton, which has transformed it- 
self from a traditional industrial 
conglomerate into an dedronics, 
defence equipment and geophysical 
services group, recently reported 
net earnings for the year just ended 
of 5299 -5m, or $737 a share, on sales 
of SL59bn. 

Mr FTnrh said that, despite foe 
current softness in the oil industry, 
Iitton’s programme of acquisitions 
and technological investments in 
the geophysical analysis and ser- 
vices business over the past two 
years had broadened and streng- 
thened the company’s capability for 
foe longer term. 


S-E Banken expects downturn 


BY KEVIN DONE IN STOCKHOLM 

SKANDINAVTSKA Enskilda Bank- 
en, Sweden’s leading commer cial 
bank, held operating profits un- 
changed in foe first eight months of 
the year. 

The bank warned yesterday thair 
profits for foe full year would be 
lower than in 1984. however, unless 
foe Riksbank, foe Swedish central 
bank, eased its tough monetary 
policy. 

Swedish interest rates were 
pushed close to record levels in 
May as the central bank tried to . 
smooth over a crisis of c o nfidence 
in the Swedish krona. Despite some 
easing in July, the persistently high 

interest rates, among the highest in 

Europe, meant a reduction in prof- 
its of close to SKr 30m (S3.7m) a 
month compared with the early 
months of tbe year, S-E Banken 
said yesterday. fi 


“With unchanged interest rates 
foe S-E Banken group’s operating 
profit in 1985 will be lower than in 
1984, despite a continued good de- 
velopment in foe subsidiaries," the 
hnnir gwiri in its eight-month inter- 
im report 

'Hip bank’s Swedish subsidiaries 
increased their earnings by 29 per 
cent in the first eight months of the 
year while foe foreign subsidiaries 
more than doubled their profits. 

Overall, however. the S-E Banken 
group reported unchanged operat- 
ing results of SKr L414bn. The op- 
erating profit of the parent bank 
dropped by 14 per cent to SKr 
1.019bn from SKr L187bn a year 
earlier. 

Interest costs have increased for 
more quickly than interest earn- 
ings. The Riksbank’s so-called pen- 
alty rate, the official interest rate 


that strongly influences the money 

market, was 2£9 percentage points 
higlw in the first eigh t unnnthft of 
1985 th»n fo foe same period fogfc 
year. 

Increases in the penalty rate 
would , have hronght interest earn- 
ings down by some SKr 500m, but 
this was kept at over SKr 300m 
through a modest 6 per cert in- 
crease in the volume of lending as 
well as other measures. - 

The big drop in interest earnings 
was further mitigated by reduced 
loan losses and less need to make 
provisions for foreign credit risks. 

As part of the co-operation within 
Scandinavian Banring Partners, 
Bergen Bank of Norway has taken 
a 20 per cent holding in Deutsche 
Skandinaviscfae Bank, S-E Bank- 
en’s West Germany subsidiary in 
Frankfurt 
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The Apple lawsuit also names Mr 
Richard A. Page, who formerly held 
foe title of “Apple Fellow." He is 
one of five senior Apple employees 
hired fay Mr Jobs for foe new- com- 
pany. Mr Page was responsible for 
designing Apple's nwt generation 
personal computer. 

Apple alleged that Mr Jobs “sec- 
retly made plans for the new com- 
pany while serving as Apple’s chair- 
man, that he falsely represented his 
company and intentions to foe 
board of Apple computer, and that 
his company planned to compete 
with Apple.” 

Apple is seeking unspecified 
monetary damages as well as pro- 
hibiting Mr Jobs from n^ng any of 
Apple's confidential information 
and from inducing other Apple em- 
ployees to join him in his venture. 


chemicals group was in tan« with 
the state-owned Enichimica regard- 
ing the sale of several major chemi- 
cals plants. It is believed, however, 
that such a deal is imd*** * diacusrion 
and could be related to plans for a 
new intawwHAnjii venture which 
Montedison is considering in the 
chemicals sector. 

• Meta, foe diversified Montedison 
subsidiary which controls the Stan- 
da retail chain as well as 23.1 per 
cent of foe Rizxoli publishing group 
and the Tecnfanont engineering 
business, said it achieved first-half 
revenues of LL086bn. 

Meta, tiie Montedison vehicle 
used in the recent takeover of foe 
Bi-Invest finanriAl and property 
group, last year made a L3tL8hn net 
profit on turnover of L2^J21bn. 


Bull and 
Jeumont 
Schneider 
sign accord 

By David Marsh In Paris 

JEUMONT-SCHNE1DER, the pri- 
vate-sector French telecommunica- 
tions group, is Uniting up with 
nationalised computer concern Bull 
to form a joint research company 
for production of business commu- 
nication systems. 

The company will be owned 51 
per cent by Jeumont-Schncdder. 
The move represents foe latest step 
between groups in the computer 
nnii telecommunications fields to- 
wards marrying technologies from 
the two sectors. 

Bull in the past has been cautious 
about formal with tele- 

communications companies. How- 
ever, it has already si gned a num- 
ber of agreements - including with , 
Jeumont-Schneider and with the . 
Teftc- Alcatel group - to make its 
c o mpute r s compatible with private 
branch telephone exchanges 
(PABXs). 

The research company will aim to 
come up with specifica- 

tions for a new line of office auto- 
mation products allowing sophisti- 
cated flows of data via telephone 
terminals. Jeumont-Schneider, part 
of foe Bmpam Schneider conglom- 
erate, has a range of activities in 
electronics, electrical engineering 
and transport It has a stake of 
about 35 per cent in the French 
markets for PABXs, compared with 
40 per cent far the Alcatet-Thomson 
group. 

R»n has already itafrwd up with 
Jeumont-Schneider in the main- 
stream c om pute r field. Under an 
agreement earlier this year the 
group's Jistral subsidiary is helping 
to distribute Bulls new Micral 30 
micro-computer, which is being of- 
fered as a work station in data pro- 
cessing networks. 

Pechiney beats 
low aluminium 
market prices 

By Paul Batts In Paris 

foe nationalised 
French aluminium group, yesterday 
reported higher first-half pnmmgg 
of FFr film (dm) compared with 
FFr 307m in the comparable period 
last year, despite a mare unfavour- 
able international environment for 

anrmrn i ntn. 

Sales rose to FFr 1921m in the 
first half from FFr 182bn the year 
before. However, cash flow declined 
to FFr L55bn in the first six months 
from FFr IJJbn the year before. 

With the exception of its copper 
fabrication operations, all tbe 
group's divisions were profitable in 
the first half. Copper fabrication, 
which accounts far 9 per cent of foe 
total group sal es, is currently un- 
dergoing restructuring in an e ffo rt 
to cut tosses. 

Pechiney said yesterday that, 
despite the fall in prices, its alumin- 
ium division, which accounts far 53 
per cent of sales, was operating 
profitably in the first half, although 
earnings were lower than the year 
before. 

The group expects to continue op- 
erating profitably in the ■tpfy yn d half 
and said earnings for the full year 
would be higher than in 1984, when 
the group reported a surplus of FFr 
546m after a loss of FFr 463m the 
year before. 

BHF Bank 
hints at 

higher dividend 

By Jonathan Carr in Frankfurt 

BERLINER Handels und 
Frankfurter Bank (BHF), the West 
German merchant »nH rarwmpTp fai 
bank, has sharply raised profits so 
far year - thanVc not least to 
much stronger earnings from own- 
account trading in securities and 
fpfrign exchange. 

Tbe bank hinted that, as a result, 
foe dividend might be raised above 
tbe payout of DM 10.50 a share 
made for the 1984 year. Other Ger- 
man hantw are expected to make 
similarly buoyant p ro fi t s And divi- 
dend statements shortly. 

BHF Bank said that in the first 
eight months this year partial op- 
erating profit own- 

account trading) rose by 10 per oent 
to DM 90.3m (S33m). It noted that 
the interest margin (tbe difforp t wy 
between interest paid and earned) 
had recovered since the start of the 
year and was now again over 2 per 
cent 

The rate of increase in foil op- 
erating profit was g re a t e r than that 
of the partial profit figure, the bank 
said, without giving details. BHF 
Bank said it would make some risk 
provision in its 1985 results -for 
credit to South Africa (which totals 
DM 45m in the BHF group) but that 
fhfe did rant alter its confident profit, 
expectation. 


EUROBONDS 


Weak dollar galvanises Australian sector 


BY MAGGUE URRY IN LOPBION 

W HiijR fog Eurodollar bond mar- 
ket was weakening further yester- 
day, foe Australian dollar sector 
was alive with new issues. The de- 
clining dollar exchange rate is con- 
tinuing to divert investors' interest 
to non-U.S. dollar issues. 

Only one fixed-rate dollar issue 
was launched, a 5100m six-year 
deal for CEPME, the French-guar- 
anteed small business finance body. 
That suffered in the market's fell 
and dealers said the terms, at a lOtt 
per cent coupon and par issue price, 
were tight The bonds traded % 
point outside the 1% per cert fees at 
one time. Lead manager is Citicorp. 

The BECS issue, the -repackaged 
tranche of the UK floater, slipped 
back to trade at around a 1.20 dis- 
count to the 100% issue price while 
foe floater Itself rose above 9940 at 

its Mgh , flndng just ipwtar that 

level 

Mi tsubishi Finance led a 5150m 
floater for Bancs Nationals delT 
Agricottara with a seven-year matu- 
rity paying '/u per cent over six- 
month London interbank offered 
rate (Libor). Fees total 18 basis 
points, and the bonds were trading 
within that discount bid at 9945. 
Traders regarded the trams as fine. 

Four issues were launched de- 
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nominated in Australian dollars, 
and syndicate managers expect foe 
flood to continue this week. Borrow- 
ers can swap the proceeds into 
floating rate UJS. dollars at rates 
well below Libor. There could soon 
be too much paper around for tbe 
selective demand to pick up, and 
one banker was warning of a 
a bioodbafo a by the end of foe week. 

Investors in this sector are most- 
ly German-based and prefer 
they know well. Bayerische Ver- 
einsbank’s deal got off to a good 
start trading well inside its 1% per 
cent selling concession. This is a 
AS5Qm five-year issue paying a 13 
per cent coupon and priced at 100 it 

A two-tranche deal totalling 
AS50m was launched for Amev, the 
Dutch insurance company, by Pier- 
son Heldring and Pierson. This has 
a 13% per cent coupon and par issue 
price on the four and five-year 
tranches. Fees are 1% per cent on 
foe shorter and 2 per cent on foe 


longer. Dealers were more sceptical 
about this issue's chance of attract- 
ing investors. 

Late in tbe day, issues for Nord- 
deutsche Landesbank and Landes- 
bank Schleswig-Holstein appeared. 
The former, tod by Orion Royal 
Bank, is for A550m with a seven- 
year life and a 13% per cent coupon 
at 100%. The latter has a five-year 
maturity with a 13 per cent coupon 
and 100% issue price. 

The expected issue for foe World 
Bank was launched in foe Ecu mar- 
ket by Credit Suisse First Boston. It 
is the largest deal yet seen in tbe 
sector at Ecu 250m and comes with 
a Ecu 100m tap. The 10-year non- 
callable bonds pay an 8% per cent 
coupon and are priced at 99%. 

. The sector has had a boost from 
the weak dollar, and the paper was 
moving within foe 1% per cent fees, 
despite some retail investors’ de- 
clared preference for higher yields. 

McDonald’s the US. hamburger 
group, launched a yen dual curren- 
cy issue which may have been fixed 
before foe weekend meeting of fi- 
nance ministers. The weak dollar 
does not help dual currency deals. 
This, for YZOhn, will be repaid at an 
exchange rate of Y209 to foe dollar 
in 1995. Meanwhile foe coupon is 8 


per cent, higher than investors can 
get on yen issues, hut issue price is 
101%. Daiwa Europe is lead 
manager. 

China International Trust and In- 
vestment Corporation (CITIC) 
launched its first, and China's sec- 
ond, D-Mark deal yesterday. The 
DM 150m issue, led by Deutsche 
Bank, has a six-year life and pays a 
6% per cent coupon. Issued at 9P.i 
foe bonds were trading around the 
1% per cent selling concession. 

Korea Exchange Bank launched 
a DM 100m five-year deal with a 7* i 
per cent coupon and par issue price, 
led by Commerzbank. This was 
trading around 98K compared with 
foe 2 per cent fees. 

Secondary market prices were 
steady in the D-Mark sector yester- 
day with turnover at a low level. 

The declining dollar has had little 
effect so far on the Swiss franc for- 
eign bond market 

Credit Suisse launched a SwFr 
150m public issue for Pacific Gas 
and Electric, thought to be attached 
to a swap. This has a 10-year life, 
and terms were fixed at a 5'< per 
cent coupon and par issue price. 
Dealers felt the conditions were ac- 
ceptable after recent 15-year deals 
paying 5% per cent. 


Orion Royal launches 
UK equity brokerage 


Toronto and Amex 
open electronic link 


BY DAVID l ABCfil l fiS M LONDON 


BY BERNARD SIMON IN TORONTO 


ORION Royal Bank, the London 
merchant banking subsidiary of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, is launching 
an equity brokerage venture to 
serve flu international investment 
market. 

Orton Royal Bank Equities of 
Canada will operate as a broker and 
adviser an Canadian equities to in- 
stitutional investors owfanfdg Cana- 
da. R will also distribute new Cana- 
dian equities on the international 
market 

The venture is believed to be the 
first of its kind by one of the Cana- 
dian banks, which are not allowed 
to engage in full-scale brokerage on 
foeir^ home market However, be- 
cause Of Canadian hanking regula- 
tions, it win be able to deal only 
with nonresidents. 

The company is being set up by 
three brokers from the London of- 
fice of Binhardann Greenshields, a 


Canadian broking firm. Mr May- 
nard Maroeau, president said he 
and his two colleagues wanted to 
establish their own equity business. 
They approached Orion Royal be- 
cause its <*hHtarnHn t Mr .Tnhn Abell, 
was formerly in foe London office 
of Wood Gundy, the large Canadian 
broker. 

Mr Marceau believed that the in- 
ternational equity market would be 
a major growth area. He cited re- 
cent equity issues by leading Cana- 
dian companies such as B ell Cana- 
da, Alcan and Toronto Dominion 
Buifc which bad "international 

fa- mflhgf for Jigtrih utinn abroad. 

The operation would also provide 
valuable experience for the Royal 
Bank, Canada's largest fa anticipa- 
tion of the day when domestic regu- 
lations are likely to be eased to per- 
mit banks to enter foe broking busi- 
ness fa Canada. 


THE Toronto and American stock 
exchanges have inaugurated the 
first cross-border electronic trading 
Link between two major equity 
markets. 

During a colourful and noisy cer- 
emony on foe floor of foe Toronto 
exchang e yesterday, nffirfola of foe 
two exchanges demonstrated the 
new system by executing a twoway 
trade in 1,000 shares of the Calgary- 
based company Husky OIL The tie- 

up is initially co nfine d to tr ading in 

six companies listed on both ex- 
changes - Echo Bay Mines, Asame- 

ra, Canadian Marconi , Gulf Canada , 
Husky Oil and Imperial Oil. 

A total of 36 companies is listed 
on both the TSE and the Amex, and 
the trading link is expected to be 
extended later. 

Tire link provides a direct flow of 
orders between foe two markets, al- 


lowing trades to be completed at 
foe most competitive price. Trades 
can be executed in either US. or 
Canadian dollars. 

Both the Amex and the TSE see 
the electronic link as an important 
step fa m aintaining their competi- 
tiveness with foe New York Stock 
Exchange and with the expanding 
interna tional electronic trading 
networks. 

The main advantage for Toronto 
is increased liquidity, while foe 
Amex hopes the link will encourage 
a larger number of C anadian 
listings. 

U.5. exchanges, notably the 
NYSE, currently account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of trading vol- 
umes fa shares of Canadian compa- 
nies. The TSE plans a similar tie-up 
with the Mid-West Stock Exchange 
in Chicago. 


Tha advertisement appears bs a matter of record only. 


MGN Holding N.V. 

(Incorporated tmth fanned tiab&ry under the laws of the Nxkerlands Antilles) 


A$30, 000,000 

13% Guaranteed Notes due 1990 


Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed by 


Kone Corporation 

(Incorporated totih lamed HabUity under the lotos of die Republic of Finland) 


Manufacturers Hanover Limited 


Bank Brussel Lambert NV 
Banque Indosuez 

Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 
AktiengeseDschaft 

CISC Limited 


Kansallify-Osake-Pankki 


Bank Mees & Hope NV 
Banque Privee de Gestion Fmanciere 
Bayerische Vereinsbank Akriengeeeilschaft 


Girozentrale und Bank der osteneichischen Sparkassen 
AktiengeseDschaft 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

OKOBANK Osuuspankkien Kesknspankki Oy 

September, 1965 


Credit Lyonnais 
Kredietbank International Group 


Norddeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 




.yr?.- ' 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
To the Holden of 

General Mills, Inc. 

TJ.S. $100,000,000 12% Notes, Series A, due December 19, 1991 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the bolden of the ontatanding I29& Notes, Se ries A, «Jne 
December 39, 1991 (the “Note*") of General Mills, Inc. (the “Company”) that, prawaot » 
the provisions of Section 7(a) of the Series A F»cal and Paying Affaicy Agreement dated wot 
December 19, 1964 between the Company and Morgan Guaranty Tram Company of New IQflt 
fthe "Fiscal A Kent”) and Para*rapli4(a) of the Terms and CovdiUoaa of “e Notes, ua 
Company baa C&d to redeem to October 25, 196S U.S. W^ISWO principal anroonl of tbo 
Notes (the “Redemption Notes") at a redemption price equal to 101# of jte pnnawl 
thereof, together with accrued interest to said date, in the amount of U.S. SoltMJQ Joreacn 
U.S. *5,000 principal amount and IDS- *1,020.00 for each U.S. *10,000 prinopal amount w 
follows: 

OUTSTANDING NOTES OF *5.000 EACH BEARING THE FOUDVDiG 
DISTINCTIVE NUMBERS: 
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6093 
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3880 
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5600 

8096 

6663 

42 

918 

1017 

1458 

1864 

2394 

2844 

3332 

3881 

4534 

5122 

5607 









3646 
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3905 

4532 
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1033 

1419 

1901 

3407 


3367 

3960 

4648 

5167 







1496 

1915 

3418 

3664 

3370 

3916 
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1069 

1501 

1947 

2439 

3881 

3373 

3997 
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1524 

1955 


2683 

3379 

4006 

46=6 

5192 

5670 

6163 





1536 

1975 

2446 

2RM 


4013 

4638 




6661 




1939 

1976 

3458 


3429 

4020 

4650 

5215 

5676 


6669 



1081 

1556 

1975 

2500 


3443 

4087 

4660 

5233 

5701 

6189 

6695 
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1563 

2014 

2536 

2904 

3463 

4069 

4679 

5244 

5718 

6215 
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3019 

2344 

2947 

3470 
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4688 

5253 

5723 
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1X05 

1575 

2034 

2550 


3489 

4X01 

4690 

6256 

5734 
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4739 

5287 
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1581 

2061 
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2953 
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5741 
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1383 

2068 

2376 

2961 

3533 

4136 

4751 

5375 

5791 

£26& 
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668 

1163 

1584 

2069 

2578 

2967 

3536 

4142 

4757 

5293 

5799 

6268 

6771 
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1595 

2013 



3530 

4145 

4771 

5300 

5802 

6289 

6765 

338 

664 

1304 

2606 

2077 

3581 

2982 

3539 

4152 

4798 

5321 

5809 

6291 
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3540 

4156 

4802 

5324 

5828 

6392 

6818 

343 

699 

1243 

1633 

3135 

2608 

2388 

3581 

4161 

4619 

8328 

5540 

6338 

6819 
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1643 

2135 



3584 

4169 

4846 

5333 

5863 

6327 

665U 

380 

756 

1957 

•1673 

3137 

2630 

3037 

3599 

4186 

4857 

3347 

5873 

6330 

6864 

390 

763 

1358 

2697 

2141 

2640 

3051 

3606 

4216 

4881 

5384 

5875 

6340 

6879 

301 

776 

1993 

1699 

2145 

2644 

3063 

3611 

4229 

4883 

5389 

5888 

63fi5 

6692 

303 

791 

1314 

1709 

2174 

2660 

3066 

3643 

4232 
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5399 

5894 

6382 
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am 
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3848 

4241 

4931 

5416 
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1333 

1135 

3203 

2876 

3094 

3652 

4270 

4932 

5419 

5924 

6406 

6943 

326 

830 

1337 

1729 

3313 

2617 

3123 

3854 

4279 

4938 

5426 

5926 

6426 

6948 

343 
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1338 

1735 

3222 

2698 

3138 

3704 

4285 

4942 

5428 

5967 

6433 

HttiJ 

330 

trra 

1350 

1740 

3245 

3715 

3147 

3707 

4294 

4949 

5437 

5973 

6442 


.166 

878 

3351 

2748 

22 52 

3738 

3164 

3723 

4303 

4979 

5445 

5978 

6461 

6978 

377 

884 

1364 

1751 

3259 

2736 

3181 

3748 

4320 

4987 

5448 

5985 

6495 

6089 

393 
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1369 

1762 

2269 


3210 

3758 

4341 

4996 

5482 

5994 

6499 

7045 

3tt» 

891 

3377 

1966 

2373 

3733 

3312 

3772 

4346 

5007 

5477 

5999 

6504 

7046 

416 

9X3 

1400 

1772 

2288 

2748 

3224 

3783 

4363 

SOU 

5496 

6044 

6507 

7061 

420 

913 

1407 

2777 

3296 

2787 


3796 

4367 

5028 

5311 

6047 

6509 

7082 

429 

922 

1419 

X7B0 

3347 

3769 

3234 

3833 

4377 

5036 

5521 

6058 

6S18 

7103 

430 

933 

1424 

1765 

3350 

3171 

3248 

3861 

4409 

5055 

5822 

6064 

6537 

7112 

440 

940 

1427 

1789 

2358 

2786 

3264 

3870 

4423 

5061 

5539 

6066 

6542 

7143 

444 

990 

1431 

1828 

3359 

3803 

3297 

3871 

4484 

5065 

5556 

GQ71 

6572 

7158 


7473 7958 
7482 7979 


7345 


OUTSTANDING NOTES OF *1 0,000 EACH BEARING THE FOLLOWING 
DISTINCTIVE NUMBERS: 


6 
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40 
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3695 
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54 
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69 
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73 
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74 
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84 
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2650 
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5624 

5902 
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2691 
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3661 

3921 

4330 

4717 
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5543 
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3680 
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4722 

5143 
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1355 
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2393 

2713 
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3583 

3958 

4377 
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4734 
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5941 
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3988 
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4756 
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1747 
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4433 
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5966 

344 
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2757 

2067 

2438 

2743 
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3618 

3987 

4440 

4793 

5247 
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1788 
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3635 

3896 
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4797 
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2115 
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4469 

4814 
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723 
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1443 

1782 

3125 
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2784 

3239 

3655 

4020 

4471 

41123 

5297 

5647 



Payment will be made, subject to applicable laws and regulations, in U.S. dollars on and after 
October 25, 1965 upon presentation and surrender of the Redemption Notes with coupon* due 
December 19, 1985 and subsequent coupons attached, failing which, the amount of missing 
unma rated interest coupons will be deducted from the sum due for payment and paid in the 
manner set forth in the Terms and Conditions of the Notes against snrrender of the related 
miming interest coupons within the period of time prescribed by the applicable statute of 
limitations, at the main offices of the fiscal Agent In London. Brussels, Frankfort am Main, 
Paris and Tokyo, the main office of Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. in Amsterdam, the ™in. 
office of Swiss Bank Corporation in Basle and the mala office of Endudunk SLA. Laxemboao- 
geobe, in Luxembourg. Payments at said offices win be made by a United States dollar check 
drawn on a bank located in The City of New York, ox by transfer to a dollar account maintained 
by the payee with a hunk in lam d on. No payment on any Beater Note will be made at the 
Corporate Trust Office of the Fiscal Agent or any other Paying Agency maintained by dm 
Company in the United Stales nmvexcept as otheriri«jKn^RSd bj\V.S. TVeaUnf ReguAtiOns 
without advene tax consequences, will any payment' be made by transfer to an account main- 
tained by the payee in, or by mail to an address in, the United States. 

From and after October 25, 1985, the Redemption Notes will no longer be outstanding and 
interest thereon shall cease to accrue. U.S. $59,475,000 principal amount of Notes will remain 
outstanding after the redemption. 

. k k suggested that each holder consult his own tax advisor concerning his particular tax 
situation. 

Any payments made to on address in the United States, directly or by electronic transfer, 
may be subject to reporting to the United States Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) and to 
backup withhold big of 20*Tr of the gross proceeds if payees not recognised as exempt recipients 
fail to provide a Paying Agent with on executed IRS Form W-8 in the case of non-ILSL persons 
or an executed IRS Form W-9 in the case of UA persons. 

Under the Interest and Dividend Tax Compliance Act of 1983, we may be req ui red to with- 
hold'SOCc of any gross payments nude within the United States to certain holders who fail to 
provide to a Paying Agent listed above, and certify under penalties of perjury, a correct tax- 
payer identification number (employer identification number Or social security number, as 
appropriate), or an exemption certificate on or before the date the securities are presented for 
payment. Those holders who are required to provide their correct taxpayer identification 
number on IRS Form W-9 and who fail to do so may also be subject to a penalty of 550 imposed 
by the IRS. Please therefore provide the appropriate certification when presenting your securi- 
ties for payment. 

GENERAL MUXS, INC. 

DATED: September 25, 1985 


Ths advertisement appears as a matter of record onfy 


TOKA1 AUSTRALIA FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


%V 

A$40,000,000 

13% percent. Guaranteed Notes Due 1990 

The Notes will be unconditionally and irrevocably 
guaranteed by 
THETOKAI BANK, LIMITED 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


CISC Limited 

McCaughan Dyson & Co. Limited 
Nomura International Limited 

Amro International Limited 

Banque Indosuez 

Credit Lyonnais 

Morgan Stanley International 

Creditanstatt-Bankverein 

55 September, 1985 


Tokai International Limited 
Orion Royal Bank Limited 

Daiwa Europe Limited 
The NDcko Securities Co-, (Europe) Ltd. 
Yamaichi International (Europe) Limited 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert SJL 
Chemical Bank International Group 
Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Westpac Banking Corporation 
Maruman Securities Ccl, Ltd. 
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Hanson ready to 
better SCM offer 


BY WILLIAM HALL IN NEW YORK 


HANSON TRUST of the UK says it 
is willing to top toe S74 a share 
management buyout offer for SCM 
if toe New York-based conglomer- 
ate agrees to drop Its controversial 
“lock-up" agreements with Merrill 
Lynch, which has agreed to finance 
the management buyout 

Hanson. Trusts wfltingness to in- 
crease its offer was revealed in a 
Schedule 13D filing with the US. 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC) and is the latest twist in 
toe month-long battle for control of 
SCM. 

Hanson also disclosed that SCM 
had offered to buy back the 27.5 per 
cent stake it already holds at a 
pr emium. Hanson told SCM it was 
not interested m selling its stake 
add was "prepared to make a busi- 
ness combination proposal to 
acquire all outstanding shares at 
prices in excess of S74 a share in 
cash if the lock-up* option agree- 
ment were term inated." 

Hanson’s SEC filing says toe pur- 


pose of its acquisition of 3.1m SCM 
shares - toe subject of lengthy legal 

arguments by both sales - was to 
enable it to become a substantial 
^harpbntdgr m the company. The 
stake would enable Hanson to 
make it difficult or impossible tor 
the management buyout to proceed. 

A key issue in the battle tor con- 
trol of SCM is whether Hanson’s ac- 
quisition of a 25 per cent stake In 
toe company in toe space of 90 mi- 
nutes on September U constituted 
an illegal tender offer. According to 
toe SEC, a "substantial question 
exists” whether Hanson’s share 
purchase violates SBC trader offer 
rules. 

Yesterday a federal appeals court 
in New York withheld any decision 
to l ift an injnTwtifm barring Hanson 
Trust from mniring fui 'Hiftr pur- 
chases of SCM qharvwf Hanffy n W 
argued in its court papers that SCM 
has done everything possible to 
fr u str a te its tad. 


Troubled Iberia 
expects sharp 
cut in losses 

By David White hi Madrid 

IBERIA, Spain's na tfoniil airllna, ig 

jHtpflrtftig a fmrthgr gharp r princtirm 
in its losses this year, despite & con- 
tinuing deteri o ration in its public 
image. 

Sr Nartis Andreu, appointed as 
riiamwan in Mar ch to give the 
state-owned airline a facelift, said 
losses for the current financial year 
ending on October 31 were expected 
to be 40 per cent down on the previ- 
ous year’s Pta 17bn (SlOSm) deficit. 

This would be toe second reduc- 
tion of ftii? magnitude since toe 
Government launched a three-year 
programme to re-capitalise toe 
company, involving an injection, of 
Pta OObn. In 1982-83, Iberia's losses 
had soared to almost Pta SObn, 
three times the forecast leveL 

Rjn c e than , toe airline hag suf- 
fered two major crashes in Spain, a 
five-week pilots’ strike, low morale 
among employees and a barrage of 
criticism over its service. 

Sr Andreu has put off until' next 
year a derision an aircraft pur- 
chases to replace the 25 McDonneQ- 
Douglas DCOs in Iberia’s fleet Air- 
bus, McDonneU-Douglas, Boeing, 
I British Aertwqincp nnH Fnjrker BTB 

■fail competing far toe contract 
which will be followed up by an- 
other to replace Iberia's 36 Boeing 
727s in about five years' time. 


Hortb American 
quarterly results 
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EMS-Chemie 
to seek 
Zurich listing 

By John Wicks in Zurich 


EMS-CHEMIE Holdi ngs, toe par- 
ent company of toe Swiss chemicals 
and chemical-engineering group 
Tbwtt/ThAmb^ is to fiat its bearer 
shares on toe Zurich Stock Ex- 
change. Up until now Ems shares 
have been traded over the counts-. 

In another development, a pro- 
posal will be made at toe October 9 
shareholders' meeting to approve 
the issue of participation c ertify 
cates up to half toe value of share 
capitaL the board will ask for per- 
mission to issue a first tranche of 
these non-voting shares with a 
rim-ninat value of Up to SwFc 10m 

The meeting will also be asked to 
agree to toe issue, without drawing 
rights, of 1L000 new bearer shares 
of SwFr 500 nominal value at par, 
thus raising share capital from 
Swf’r 70m to SwFr 77m. These 
shares will be reserved for conver- 
sion rights of a SwFr 28m warrant- 
bond series to be issued later tins 
year. 

Ear the year ended April 30, toe 
board proposes an increase in divi- 
dend from 5 to 7 per cent This fol- 
lows arise jp. group earnings from. 
SwSfc 3.7m to SwFr 7m for the year 
after a jump in cash-flow from 
SwFr 30.8m to SwFr 712xn and a 18 
pracentimprovemeiritoconsolidBt- 
ed sales to SwFr 301m. 

.Turnover is said to have shown a 
15 per cent rise in the first quarter 
of the business year 1985-88 

• Hosier Holding, the Berne-based 
parent company of the Swiss tele- 
communications group Harier, has 
increased its dividend payment for 
the past business year to SwFr 55 a 
share compared with SwFr 52 for 
198884. 

In the 12-month period ended 
June 30, the company booked a rise 
in net naming* from SwFr 6.3m 
(S2Rm) to SwFr 8.85m- This fol- 
lowed an improvement in consoli- 
dated profits for calendar 1984 from 
SwFr 17m to SwFr 20m. 
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INDUSTRI AB EUROG 

(Incorporated in Sweden with limited liability) 

UJS. $50,000,000 

Euro-Commercial Paper Programme 

‘ Arranger and Exclusive Dealer to the Programme 

Enskflda Securities 

Skaoidtaululska EnskUda United 

The Programmeis backed by a Stand-by Credit Facility provided by 

Skandlnaviska EnskOda Ban ken PKbanken 

Issuing and Paying Agent 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited 






CREDIT D’tQUIPEMENT 

DES PETITES ET MOYENNES ENTREPRISES 
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Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 
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23rd September, 1985 to 23rd December, 1985 
toe Notes will carry an interest rate of uVw% per annum 
and Coupon Amount of £1425.77 per £50,000 Note and 
£142.58 per £5,000 Note, payable 23rd December, 1985. 

By; Bankers Trust Company, London 

Fncal Agent 


THE LONG-TERM 
CREDIT BANK OF 
JAPAN FINANCE N.V. 
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Toyota Motor lifts group 
net earnings by 37.7% 


BY YOKO SHI BATA IN TOKYO 

TOYOTA MOTOR ban reported 
a Jump of 37.7 per cent in group 
net profltB to Y4053bn 
(H.75bn) for the year to June, 
supported by unexpectedly 
strong sales In the U.S. and 
China and the yen’s steep depre- 
ciation against the dollar. Group 
net profits were 132 tunes more 
than those of the parent com- 
pany, and Toyota is now Japan’s 
largest company in terms of 
profits. 

Group pre-tax profits advanced 
by 39.3 per cent to Y83L6bn, 
on sales of Y6,7703bn, up 14.6 
per cent. Parent company sales 
were Y6,064.4ba. Group net 
profits per share were Y15932, 

compared with Y12L9L. 


The figures cover 16 subsidi- 
aries out of a total of 119. Five 
of the 16 are in Japan, five are 
overseas and six are offshoots 
of overseas subsidiaries. Nine 
affiliated companies axe covered 
under the equity accounting 
method. 

None of the subsidiaries or 
affiliates reported deficits for the 
year. Consolidated pre-tax pro- 
fits were Yl83bn more than 
those achieved by the parent 
company. About 80 per cent of 
the difference came from Toyota 
Motor Sales Uj». 

The group sold 8,572,143 
vehicles in 198455. up 6.0 per 
cent, with passenger car sales 
of 2.5m uxuts, (up 2.0 per cent), 


and truck and bus sales of lm 
units (up 17 per .cent). 
Domestic car sales dropped by 
L4 per cent to 1.6m units but : 
overseas sales were up 122 per 
cent to L9m units, thankc to 
increased sales in the U.S. and 

Cfripa . 

Prices were increased in the 
U3. as Japan’s voluntary export 
restraints caused a shortage of 
Japanese cars there, and this 
helped push up Toyota's profits. 

For the current year to June 
1986, Toyota expects pre-tax 
profits to level off if the dollar 
continues at the current rate 
of around Y230. The company 
estimates sales for the year of 
Y7,000bn. 


HK to tighten disclosure rules 


HONG KONG — Hong Kong’s 
Standing Committee on Com- 
pany Law Reform has recom- 
mended tough share disclosure 
requirements on public 
companies. 

The Committee is “strongly 
inclined ” towards legislation 
that would require disclosure of 
beneficial ownership of shares 
and of major share transactions. 
Almost alone among major 
financial centres, Hong Kong 
now has no such requirements. 

Veiled and cross ownership 
of companies has been blamed 
for several recent flnanrfai 


China venture 
for Galactic 


Resources 

By Kenneth Mu tton, 

Mining Editor 

GALACTIC RESOURCES of 
Canada has signed a letter of 
intent for an equal equity joint 
venture agreement with Xin- 
jiang Non-ferrous Metals Cor- 
poration of China to develop 
polymetallic and gold prospects 
in the Xinjiang Uygur Autony- 
mous Region of western China. 

The region is highly minera- 
lised with a long history of 
precious metal mining and bor- 
ders miniing areas in the Soviet 
Union. Geological characteris- 
tics are understood to be simi- 
lar to those in Nevada. 


scandals and corporate failures 
in Hong Kong;' including the 
collapse of Overseas Trust Bank 
and the troubles of many 
deposit-taking companies. 

The proposals outlined by the 
Committee suggested that dir- 
ectors of public companies be 
required, to disclose their in- 
terests in shares or debentures 
of their companies, or in the 
parent, subsidiary or associate 
companies of those concerns. 
That obligation should also ex- 
tend to a director’s family, the 
Committee said. 

It recommended that major 
shareholders be required to dis- 


close similar information, and 
that group interests acting as 
“ concert parties ” also make 
share disclosures. The defini- 
tion of a major shareholder has 
not been decided. 

Hong Kong’s Fnancfal Secre- 
tary should have authority 
to investigate “ suspected 
breaches’' of disclosure re- 
quirements, the Committee 
said. 

• Hong Kong-S Commission of 
Deposit-Taking Companies has 
revoked the registration of 
Renown Credit at its own re- 
quest. 

AP-DJ 


News Corporation profits 
show marginal increase 


SYDNEY— News Corporation, 
the Australian holding company 
fbr Mr Rupert Murdoch’s 
international media empire, 
has reported a 02 per cent 
increase in profit fbr the year 
ended June 30. 

The company made a consti- 
tuted after-tax profit of 
A$96 Am (US$88m) fbr the 
year, up from A£95.9m in 
1983-84. The final dividend is 
5 cents a share, bringing the 
annual total to 9 cents a share 
compared with 13 cents a share 
the year before, or 62 cents a 
share adjusting for a one-for- 
one scrip issue. 

Group turnover, excluding 
revenue from associated com- 


panies, totalled A92.45bn, up 
from A$1.87bn. 

News Corporation said the 
results reflected an Improve- 
ment in eamings from opera- 
tions in Australia and the UK, 
offset by a slight deterioration 
in profits from the TLS. 

' In addition, the company 
said it had a profit of A$512m 
from extraordinary items com- , 
pared to A$60.4m loss the year | 
before. This year’s extraordin- 
ary items, were from surpluses 
on sales of assets less prior 
tax charges to bring the UK 
tax accounting into line with 
Australian standards. 

AP-DJ 


Paribas 
will not 
dose file 
on Riccar 

By Jurek Martin in Tokyo 

BANQUE Paribas said yester- 
day it was not prepared at this 
stage to write off the losses it 
incurred as a result of the 
bankruptcy last year of Riccar, 
the Japanese sewing machine ; 
company. i 

M Denis Antoine, of the . 
French bank’s Tokyo office, 1 
insisted that locally published 
reports that Paribas was about 
to file a legal complaint in a 
Japanese court against Mitsui 
Bank, Ri Dear’s lead bank, were 
inaccurate. 

But, he added “we simply 
cannot close the file” on the 
Riccar case; “ we cannot treat i 
it as an ordinary bankruptcy ” 
and “ we cannot completely dis- 
regard legal action.” 

Riccar went bankrupt in July 
of 1984 with liabilities exceed- 
ing YlOOlm (»432m). Sub- 
sequent allegations of fraudu- 
lent bookkeeping at the com- 
pany have been followed by 
lawsuits against its former 
management by Its court- 
appointed trustees and by the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Paribas’ exposure was YUibn 
— •“ not spectacular,” according 
to M Antoine. But he noted 
that other foreign banks had 
also made loans to Ri cc ar and 
that this appeared to be the 
first time that “ a fraud of this 
magnitude ’’ had involved 
foreign banks. 

Last month, the Riccar re- 
ceiver stepped down and has 
not as yet been replaced. 
M Antoine said that much 
more information need to he 
made public about Rlccar's 
affairs, including, he said, the 
real nature of the relationship 
between representatives iff 
Mitsui Bank and Rlccar’s 

managampwt 

GSH raises 
Hooker stake 

SYDNEY — GSH Investments, 
controlled by Mr George 
Herecu, has bid A$220 per 
ordinary share for 30 per cent 
of Hooker Corporation the large 
Australian property group. 

GSH, wholly-owned by Mr 
Herecu and his family, now 
holds 3537m Hooker shares, or 
1939 per cent of the issued 
capital, 

Reuter 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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(Incorporated in Sweden with limited liability) 
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Fletcher Challenge Limited 

u.s. $100,000,000 

Revolving Note Issuance Facility 

Lead Manager 

~~ Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 

Underwaters 

Bank of New Zealand • Banque Indosuez 

Chase Manhattan Capital Markets Group • Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Commerzbank (South East Asia) Limited • Credit Suisse 
~ FujilntemationaJ Finance (HK) Limited • tBJ International Limited 

Mitsubi shi Finance (Hong Kong) Limited • Toronto Dominion international Limited 
Union Bank of Switzerland • Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrate 

Tender Pane! Members 

" “ ~ ~~ Bank of New Zealand • Banque Indosuez 

T"" Chase Manhattan Asia Limited Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Commerzbank (South East Asia) Umited • Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Fuji Internationa/ Finance (HK) Umited • IBJ International Umited 
" " Mitsubishi finance (Hong Kong) Limited • Nomura International Umited 

Salomon Brothers International Umited Toronto Dominion International Umited 
~ ' 7 Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Umited 

CITICORP © INVESTMENT BANK 

Agent and Tender Panel Agent 

July 23, 7985 
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■■ N.V. Nederlandse Gasunie 

(Incorporated with limited liability in The Nedertands) 

U.S.$200,000,000 

Multiple Facility 

Lead Managed by 

Citicorp Investment Bank Umited 

Agent 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Banks in the Revolving Credit Facility 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. • Banque Nationale de Paris 

Citibank, NA. • Commenbank Akbengesellschaft 

Credit Lyonnais Bank Nederland N.V. • Credit Suisse 

Generate Bank • Kredietbank International Group 

The Mitsui Bank, Umited • Rabobank Nederland 

Swiss Bank Corporation • Toronto Dominion International Umited 

Tender Panel Members 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. • Banque Nationale de Paris 

Cltkxtrp Investment Bank Limited • Citibank, NA. 

Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft • Credit Lyonnais Bank Nederland N.V. 

Credit Suisse First Boston Umited m Generate Bank/Banque Beige Umited 

Kleinworty Benson Umited m Kredietbank Intern at ional Group 

The Mitsui Bank, Umited • Morgan Stanley international 

. Rabobank Nederland • Salomon Brothers International Umited 

Swiss Bank Corporation international Limited • Toronto Dominion International Umited 
S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 

Tender Panel Agent 

Citicorp Investment Bank Umited 

August 1985 
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NEW ISSUE These Notes having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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U.S. $100, 000, 000 


Mitsubishi Corporation 

(Incorporated with limited liability under the Commercial Code of Japan) 


10 1>4% Notes Due 1995 


Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 

Manufacturers Hanover limited 

The Nikfco Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 

YamaJchi International (Europe) Limited 


Bank of Tokyo International limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited 
Kirin wort, Benson limited 

Mitsubishi Trust & Banking Corporation (Europe) S.A. 
Morgan Stanley International 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. limited 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Deutsche Bank AktiengeseUschaft 
Mitsubishi Finance International Limbed 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. limited 
Nomura International limited 
Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) limited 


September 1985 


U.S. $100,000,000 


* 


Kemira Oy 

l Incorporated with limited liability in Finland) 


Erte Nazionale per l’Energia Elettrica 
(ENEL) 


(A public statutory body established under Italian law) 


Floating Rate Notes Due 1995 
of which U.S. $75,000,000 is being 
issued as the Initial Tranche 


£100,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1993 


guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 


In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is 
hereby given that for the six month Interest Period bom 
25 tb September. 1985 to 25th March, 1986, the Notes will 
carry an Interest Rate of 8 7 /w% per annum. The interest 
amount payable on tbe relevant Interest Payment Date 
which will be 25th March. 1986 is U.S. S424.22 for each 
Note of D.S. 510,000. 


The Republic of Italy 


In accordance with the provisions of tbe Notes, notice is hereby 
given that the rate of interest for the three month period 23rd 
September, 1985 to 23rd December, 1985 has been fixed at 11V4 
percent per annum. Coupon No. 8 will therefore be payable at 
.£716.78 per coupon from 23rd December, 1985. 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Agent Bank 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 

Fiscs) Agent 
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Kenneth Gooding profiles Europe’s leading car manufacturer 


Ford takes the long-term view 


FORD is satisfied with the pro- 
gress being made towards get- 
ting its European operations 
into shape, says Hr Harold 
“Red” PoUng, the president. 

“ 1 would look for profits for 
this year to end up as good as 
or better than last year, he 
adds. In 1984 Ford of Europe's 
net profit was a marginal 
8147m, down from 8281m the 
previous year. 

Europe is Ford's second largest 
car market and last year the 
UR. group took tiie lead in it 
for the first time. However, 
Europe accounted for only 5 
per cent of group net profit 
while contributing 16 per cent 
of Ford’s $52.4bn world wide 
sales. 

Hr Bob Lutz was drafted back 
to become chairman of Ford of 
Europe last summer to work on 
a new strategy and to cut costs 
so that the organisation, which 
made 81bn profit as recently 
as 1979, did not move into 
losses. 

“We still look at Europe as 
1 having a great deal of potential 
if we do the job right.” says 
1 Mr PoUng. w We think we have 
proved with our past ' track 
record diet we know how to 
make money there better than 
anybody else and we will be 
making good money there in 
the future.” 

Ford’s share of the European 
car market has slipped baric a 
little in 1985 — it was 1LS per 
cent at the end of August com- 
pared with 13 per cent for the 
whole of 1984. Hr Lutz is con- 
centrating more on profitable 
sales rather than volume. 

Mr Poling maintains, how- 
ever, that “ you need to keep .& 
reasonable balance between 
profitability and share. I don’t 
think you can give up too much 
share, but on the other hand I 
think buying share does nothing 
long term either for an indi- 
vidual company or for the 
industry.” 

“ I think the major direction 
an automobile company has to 
take is to design the product 
1 that the customers need and 
want and provide good value 
for money. That’s our heritage 
and it has been successful” 

Mr PoUng insists that tbe 
battle in Europe is not simply 
betwee nthe two multinationals 
but between six car producers, 
all with about equal market 
shares. 44 1 think it is more than 
a battle, it is a striving for a 
long-term viability of corpora- 
, tions. You cannot lose money 
in the way of the magnitude 
, that some of the European com- 
panies have been doing on a 
i long-term basis. If there is a 
battle going, on, it is to .find a 
I way of having a viable, long-. 


term business.” 

Ford’s answer to the prob- 
lems of- excess capacity and 
severe competition in Europe 
might be a wide ranging co- 
operative arrangement with 
Kat of Italy — one of tbe sug- 
gestions put forward by Hr 

Lutz. This proposal is being 

evaluated and both Ford and 
Fiat want to be able to make 
some formal announcement 
about their decision before' the 
end of this year. - . 

Mr Poling points out that if 
Ford of Europe had an associa- 
tion -with another vehicles 
group there would be opportuni- 
ties to use production capacity 
more fruitfully; the companies 
would have tremendous buying 
power when dealing with sup- 
pliers; and the cost of de- 
veloping and introducing new 
products would be reduced. 

So a deal with Fiat might 
solve Ford's own excess capa- 
city problems by putting it in 
a position to increase sales. Mr 
Poling says that Ford is con- 
tinuously assessing the balance 
between the demand for its pro- 
ducts and its European capacity. 
“Excess capacity means excess 
cost; and you can’t live with 
that situation long term. If 
demand and capacity are sig- 
nificantly out of balance you 
have to consider what alterna- 
tives you have to those condi- 
tions.” 

It is also possible that by the 
end of tills year Ford will have 
found a long-term strategy for 
its Latin American operations, 
another problem area for the 
company. 

When Mr Lutz was drafted 
back to Europe last year his 
previous job — responsibility for 
all Ford’s operations outside 
North America — was split up 
and Mr Lindsey Halstead given 
charge of Latin America and 
Asia-Pacific. 

Mr Poling says: “I frit that 
the problems were sufficiently 
serious in South America to 
require the attention of a full- 
time top executive. We needed 
someone to concentrate almost 
full-time attention on a serious 
problem and I think it will 
result In a positive solution a 
lot quicker." 

In particular. Ford has to find 
a way of improving its position 
in the Argentinian and 
Brazilian markets, where 
economic conditions change 
rapidly. It faces complex regu- 
lations about the level of local 
content it must buQd into its 
vehicles and, in Brazil's case, 
mandatory export quotas. 

General Motors shut up shop 
in Argentina some years ago, 
saying it ha<r no ■ long-term 
potential. . .Mr PoUng points- out 


that when GM ceased JSSttaJ S gSS^t? £* 

ing vehicles Ford was SM tSaJ® And in the 


fog vehicles For «was ™ And in the 

profitable in Argentina. we u** Yarns amlas recently as 

have remained profitable except late 1970s__toa as rec«uuj 


have remateied profitable except fate f 0 fm9wa 

for the past cooplo * yraa o » t 
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would only pull out when we today. 


had exhausted every other 
possibility.” . ■ „ 


Ford revolutionised its pros- 
pects in the Asia-Pacific region 


pt r£ b ™ Ford must get its by handing over production of 

im/mod associate which has 


cent owned associate which has 
its car plants in Japan — the 
world’s low-cost production 

centre. „ . 

“We have an. excellent asso- 
ciation with Mazda which Jim 
been of benefit to both parties, 
say Mr Poling. 44 We will 
always look for addi tonal oppor- 
tunities that exist for partner- 
ship. What we have achieved 
i in Asia-Pacific is an indication 
of the potential that might exist 
In other parts of the world." 

Mazda will be providing com- 
ponents to a new Ford car 
assembly plant m Mexico which 
will export a substantial pro- 
portion of its output to the U.S., 
for example. And tbe Japanese 
company will sell about half 
the production from its car 
plant at Flat Rock, Michigan- 7 - 
which comes into operation in 
1988 — to Ford. 

The two companies are also 
Hr Harold “Red'* Poling— striving involved in a co-operative ven- 

. . ^ TTU VnMS 


for vriffir tun with Kia in South Korea 

which will also produce more 
tina and Brazil. Ford, like tbe e mail ears for Ford’s North 


<uju * vzwt iw>v hZH^U Cdlg ll/t 

other car producers in Brazil, American outlets. 


benefits from the export incen- Mr poling says Ford needs to 
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tives provided by the Brazilian Qgg low cost cars from Korea 
authorities. But Mr Poling ^ Taiwan to cope with the 
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insists his company cannot Japanese, who can land an 
afiord to rely on the Incentives Escort sized car in the UJS. tor 
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continuing. If you are going to about 82,700 less than it costs 
he an exporter you are going Ford to produce there. 


to be an exporter because you Tbe company Is addressing 
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have a low cost base or else that problem by introducing 
you have a product you can much more automation every 
charge a premium price for. time a new model is put into 


viciUKC A yi cimmii puw *v*. uuie « new muuci u 

“ Z Think the best position to production, and through the so- 
be fa is the former, so we will called Alpha project which 


continue to concentrate on im- involves a completely different 
proving the cost structure so approach to designing, develop- 
we are sure that to the event ing, b uilding , and distributing 


we are sure that Jn the event ing, building, and distributing 
of either (a) the government of cars. 


Brazil changing the incentive Ford’s U.S. competitors, GH 


programme or (b) other coun- and Chrysler, have their own 
tries imposing some form of versions of Alpha. Mr Poling 
-counter action, we will not get maintains: “It has to be one 


into serious difficulties. 


of the biggest challenges the 
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At the moment, apart from a U.S. industry has ever faced. 


slight weakness in the market “To be completely candid 
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in Taiwan, Ford's operations in Pm not sure we can actually- do 
the Asia-Pacific area “look it We really want to SB our 
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pretty good.” Mr Poling warns, car plants in the U.S. but when 
however: “But you know how you think a $8,700 cost dia- 
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fluid the situation is in the advantage on an Escort sized 
motor industry today. If you vehicle, that is a tremendous 


had looked at Europe in the task. 


late 1970s could you have “But we are sure, going to 
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Yesterday the American Stock Exchange and 
the Toronto Stock Exchange launched the first international 
two-way trading link between primary equities markets. 

Utilizing state-of-the-art technology to electronically link the 
trading floors, the two-way direct flow of orders win strengthen 
the market-making capabilities of both exchanges. This will 
offer investors the most competitive prices for inter-listed 
Canadian securities available in North America. The link started 

r wrth six of the most actively-traded issues. Plans call for the link 
to be expanded to include all inter-listed Canadian stocks 
offering a degree of depth and liquidity never before possible’ 
This is truly the beginning of a new era in international trading 

And we’re proud to lead! 


The American Stock Exchange-The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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TECHNOLOGY 


EDITED BY ALAN CANE 


Why British Telecom is still 
breeding resentment 



SPACE-AGE telephones which 
listen when you talk to them 
are no longer pi e-ia-th e-sky, but 
the UK tel ecommuni cations 
business is still enmeshed in 
more earthly matters. 

The potential market for 
installing modem . telephone 
jacks in the 76 per cent of UK 
homes still fitted with the old 
variety is £500m — but only 
British Telecom can profit from 
this, which causes bitter resent- 
ment in the telecommunica- 
tions business. - . 

Dealers say that BT*s domi- 
nant market position has slowed 
the growth of telephone sales 
in the High Street and con- 
tributed to casualties among 
specialist retail outlets. 

The resentment centres on 
the fact that although the UK 
telecommunications market has 
been liberalised farther and 
faster than any other European 
country, only British Telecom 
is allowed to fit sockets or con- 
nect cable to the pabMc tele- 
phone network. 


UK market rules on 
telecommunications 
have not been relaxed 
enough to placate 
BT’s rivals, reports 
Alan Cane 


A new report* on the UK 
(telephone market says: 
“Opinion is that the Govern- 
ment made a mistake in . this 
particular aspect of its liberali- 
sation policy, saying that BT 
deliberately devised a system to 
slow down the growth of tele- 
phone sales and stop indepen- 
dent retailers gaining too much 
ground.” 

Systems Dynamics, the con- 
sultancy which compiled the 
report, says BT is reluctant to 
move on the issue. “ Our 
information indicates that the 


UK EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF TELEPHONE HANDSETS 
; Last six months 


EXPORTS 

IMPORT’S 


Source: Overseas Trade Statistics 


level to- which, they are likely 
to go is to allow liberalisation 
of the market for line jack 
(modem) sockets for secondary 
telephone extensions.” says the 
consultancy. 

Meanwhile, there is growing 
anger among suppliers about 
BTs monopoly on socket . in- 
stallation. It is installing 200,000 
sockets a month, but at that 
rate it would take nine years 
to convert the remaining 152m 
premises which have only old- 
fashioned jack plugs. 

Many people who buy tele- 
phones in the High Street do 
not realise that only BT can 
install the socket The waiting 
period for installation can be 
four weeks. Systems Dynamics 
alleges: “If no telephone has 
been bought the BT man may 
well try to sell the customer one 
of the Inphone (BT’s own tele- 
phones) range. 

“These delays in the conver- 
sion of sockets are said by some 
to he responsible for early casu- 
alties among telephone re- 
tailers.” 

So suppliers are upset that 
every telephone they sell adds 
to BT’s coffers. Only 16 per cent 
of homes have more than one 
telephone, which implies a very 
large market in the 1990s. The 
price of telephones is expected 
to fall considerably. The one- 
piece telephone which sells for 
£20 today is expected to come 
down to £15 by the end of the 
year and to £10 in 1986, a level 



Cellular radio moves 
into vehicle fleets 



More than 170 models of 
telephone handsets are now 
available in the UK from SO 
suppliers. British Telecom 
alone offers 36 models, chiefly 
made by other mannfactorera. 


at which prices will stabilise. 
There will therefore be every 
incentive for householders to 
install two or more handsets. 

Systems Dynamics points out 
that BT is up against aggressive 
price competition from other 
suppliers and that this new de- 
mand is likely to be met by 
cheaper-end products from in- 
dependent suppliers. 

It predicts that by 1990, 20 
per cent of the 20 m domestic 
telephones then in use will be 
replaced with handsets bought 
from suppliers other than BT. 

The overall conclusion is 
that home-produced telephones 
will not, in the long term, be 
able to compete with mass- 
produced products from the Far 


Its best-selling Statesman, a 
push-button, two piece tele- 
phone, is made by GEC, 
Philips - TMC and Plessey. 
Five different kinds of com- 
bined workstation /telephone 
are now available in the UK. 


East and that, in the nest year 
or so, cheaper and more effi- 
cint cordless telephones and 
loudspeaking one-piece tele- 
phones are likely. 

Mobile telecommunications 
has the brightest . future, and 
the suggestion is that a portable 
telephone the size of a pocket 
diary will be commonplace by 
the turn of the century. 

Voice activated telephones are 
another likely innovation. The 
French are planning to test one 
system intended for public use 
next year. ! 

* The UK Market for Tele- 
phones; Systems Dynamics ; 
Heronvate Road, Charley 
Wood, *lickmansicorth, Herts, 
WD3 5BW 


PUBLIC CELLULAR radio tele- 
phone services, originally aimed 
at individual businessmen and 
company executives, seem set 
to move into the company fleet 
market with the introduction of 
some new services by Motorola. 

Most company fleets of sales, 
service, haulage or public ser- 
vice vehicles have used private 
systems with dedicated trans- 
mitter on a local basis. 

Using cellular radio, no base 
station expenditure or fre- 
quency allocation problems 
arise; only the vehicles have to 
be equipped. 

. The system also makes it pos- 
sible to cover wide areas be- 
cause with cellular radio, the 
vehicle is handed from cell to 
cell, under computer control, 
over an area which gets bigger 
as cells are added to expand 
coverage outwards from London 
and other cities. 

The problem is that with 
public access to most of the 
world's telephones direct from 
each vehicle, bills could easily 
become excessive. 

Motorola, the largest retailer 
of the Cellnet system after 
British Telecom, is offering 
three “Fleetphone" services 
which should prove attractive to 
fleet operators. 

Fleetphone One, for example, 
uses car radios programmed to 
call only fixed and mobile num- 
bers designated by the commu- 
nications manager. No restric- 
tion Is placed on how often a 



Foreseeing the day when computers serve as co-pilots 


PICTURE A hangar filling with 
fighters returning from a sortie. 
Their pilots have left -for thpfr 
own debriefing; but the air- 
waves are buzzing with the chat 
of computers exchanging and 
memorising each other's experi- 
ences of the day’s work. 

That is how one senior com- 
puter engineer with Sperry 
imagines the future of artificial 
intelligence. 

One present U.S. goal is a 
computer smart enough to act 
as a second pilot in a single- 
seat warplane, says Dr Pat 
Corbin, an executive with 
Sperry's newly-formed Know- 
ledge Systems Center in Bloom- 
ington, Minnesota. The centre 
forms a hive of autonomous 
activity designed to focus all 
company interest— commercial 
as well as military — in artificial 
intelligence (AI). It reports to 
Mr Joseph Kroger, a main board 
director and. vicepresident . in 
charge of v the information 
systems group. • - 


The Knowledge Systems 
Center is already forging joint 
ventures with other companies 
such as Texas Instruments to 
give Sperry a higher profile in 
what tiie company sees as the 
next big step In computing. The 
centre is independent o£ the 
company's artificial intelligence 
laboratory at Reston. Virginia, 
and of the interest of Sperry’s 
AI product divisions. 

Dr Corbin, one of the com- 
pany task force which 
led to the centre’s creation, 
offers some insight into the com- 
puting power intelligent compu- 
ters are going to need. One 
clever enough to sit alongside a 
fighter pilot as his confidant and 
adviser In battle, and perhaps 
help him home injured, will 
need to handle a billion opera- 
tions a second, he says. 

But the U.S. Navy is thinking 
of a computer that must handle 
lObn operations a second.. and 
the U.S. Army is thinking of an 
autonomous - land vehicle 


David Fishlock on Sperry’s bid 
to harness the potential of 
artificial intelligence systems 


(“ mar t tank ") which will need 
to handle LOOObn operations a 
second. With such goals as these 
Dr Corbin predicts that within 
five years “the computer will 
mean something completely 
different." 1 

Sperry began to recognise 
ATs importance to its own 
future as part of die shift in 
corporate goals which is turning 
the former engineering conglo- 
merate into a research-based 
based group specialising in elec- 
tronic systems. Last year it 
spent $460.7m of its own money 
on research and development— 
12 per cent up on 1984 — and 


another |4232m on contract R 
and D for its customers. 

Mr Gerald Probsf, Sperry’s 
chairman and chief executive 
officer, recruited his task force 
from inside the company to 
examine the implications of AI 
for the refocused firm. The task 
force concluded Sperry must 
plunge into AI without further 
delay. 

Hence the autonomy granted 
its Knowledge Systems Center 
and the speed with which it has 
concluded its first commercial 
agreements. The Texas Instru- 
ments agreement Is for Sperry 
to market Explorer, a powerful 
mashing for developing AI 


systems based on technology TI 
has drawn from LISP Machine 
Corporation and MIT. Another 
agreement is with Intel Cor- 
poration for Sperry to market 
KEE, its “ expert system shell.” 

The centre itself consists of 
about 13 professionals based at 
Bloomington and another five 
“in the field,” at key centres 
of AI application in the U.S. 
and Europe. Defence is expected 
to provide the main impetus, 
but Dr Corbin sees three parti- 
cular target areas for AI exploi- 
tation where the Pentagon will 
be showing particular interest. 

One is advanced aerospace 
and marine systems such as the 
“second pilot” in the cockpit. 
It is already teamed with Rock- 
well and BDM, a defence con- 
sulting group. In studying AI 
applications in battle manage- 
ment, a project funded by the 
Strategic Defence Initiative 
Organisation (“ Star Wars ”).' 
The centre is also working with. 
Rockwell on NASA's $9bn inter-. 


Residential Property 


Holidays and Travel 


national space station, where 
AI is seen as the way to mini- 
mise the number of astronauts 
needed in space. 

Another target must be manu- 
facture. where Dr Corbin says 
Sperry’s own product divisions 
are already proving “ very 
receptive.” The centre is deve- 
loping an expert system to find 
flaws in very sophisticated 
printed circuit boards, as well 
as doing all the inter-connecting 
— a task at present so complex 
it must be completed by hand. 

The third target he foresees 
is applying AI to help the pro- 
curement of AI software — ■“ not 
Obe kind of problem we'd nor- 
mally think of.” 


Tomorrow: making 
computers easier for 
the military to use 


Company Notices 


Z SPAIN 

a FINCASOL ARE PROUD TO PRESENT 
THE OFFICIAL LAUNCH OF 
fTl THE^PORTOFSOTOGRANDE 

P*H Meet the Developers and see the plans of the 

E Mediterranean's newest Marina on 

Wednesday 2nd October from 11 J30 am- 8.00pm 
Thursday 3rd October from 10.30am-4.00 pm 

H ln the Edward Penthouse: Suite, 

Churchill Hotel, Portman Square, London W.l. 

Further Autumn Presentations of the range 
of Fincaso! Property in Southern Spain are 

O ' being held between 

4.30pm and 9.00pm on 17th October and the 
7th, 21st and 28th November in 
y The Victoria Penthouse Suite, 

M Churchill Hotel, Portman Square, London W.l. 

V Further details from 

4 Bridge Sheet, 

UUUS&E1&9 Salisbury SP1 2LX 
Tel: 0722 26444 Telex*. 477517 WTS.G 


iuusi£i&9 Si 


Overseas 


SWITZERLAND 

LAKE GENEVA AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS 

Foreigner* can buy lovely apartments with magnificent views of Lake 
Geneva and mountains. Monneux. Villera, Verbior. Los Diablerets, Chateau 
d'Oo. near G stand. Leys in. Prices from SwFr 123.000. Mortgages up to 
65% at 6*7% Interest. 

GLOBE PLAN SA. Av. Mon-Repos 24. CH-1005 Lausanne, Switzerland 
Tat (21) 22 35 if Telex: 25 155 molls ch 

Established Since 1770 


20 MINUTES FROM 

GENEVA 

AIRPORT — SWITZERLAND 
FOREIGNERS AUTHORISED 
Luxurious apartments for sale. 
View of Lake Geneva end 
exceptional panorama of the Alps. 
SwFr 1 ,250,000. Banking information 
and bank facilities: 

SWITT VOLKSBANK GENEVA 
For information: 

Solved ere da rObaorvarolro SA 
18 Bd dee PMiosophee 
CH 1205 Geneve 
Tot 22/20.12-22 
Telex: 22 822 5 PL CH 


ANDORRA 

THE TAX HAVEN IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

Apartments, chalets end farmhouses 
from £11,000 to £140.000. Suitable 
lor second home, retirement or 
investment. Close to five ski resorts. 

* No taxes, no currency regulations 
V No restrictions on selling property 

* Very low cost of living 
SPANISH SKI PROPERTIES 

20 Tlttwbara SU Liverpool L2 2DT 
Tel: 051-7Z7 46*1 5 061-427 3552 



EVE has outlived the others because of a 
oollcy of fair play and value for money. 
Supoer from id-3.30 am. Disco and top 
musicians, glamorous hosleius. exerting 
Boors hows. IBB. Regent St. 01-734 0557. 



call is made, but the special sets 
ensure that the phone ts used 
only for authorised calls. 

At the Fleetphone Two level, 
the subscriber purchases air 
time in bulk from Motorola 
Communications Services. Com- 
munications managers with 
medium to large fleets and 
regular communications pat- 
terns can buy airtime at a dis- 
count, paying regularly by 
direct debit. 

With the fleetphone Three 
service, the mobile telephone 
becomes an extension of the 
subscriber’s telephone exchange 
or PABX. The necessary link 
between the PABX and the Cell- 
net system will normally be pro- 
vided by a private land line 
rented from British Telecom by 
Motorola on behalf of the sub- 
scriber. 

Calls between extensions on 
the PABX (and those on any 
interconnected PABX) and the 
mobile 'phones thus avoid the 
public fixed telephone network 
and its associated charges. 

Fleetphone is a good example 
of the “value added” services 
now being built up on the frame- 
work of basic public offerings, i 
Already, Motorola offers an 
“instant office” to businessmen 
in their cars, providing them 
with a secretary to take mes- 
sages. relay calls, send telexes, 
type letters, book hotels and so 
on. More on 0256 58211. 

Geoffrey Charlish 


Tel: Lichfield 05432 58751/8 


Control aid 
by Olivetti 

THE LATEST computer- 
based manufacturing control 
system from Olivetti Is de- 
signed to look after schedul- 
ing, capacity planning, 
materials requirements, slock 
recording, ordering and cost- 
ing. 

Called OMS (Olivetti 
Manufacturing System), it is 
being distributed by Olivetti 
under licence from Organisa- 
tion Development Group and 
is the latest addition to the 
Italian company’s Line One 
range of manufacturing 
systems. 

Line One already includes 
computer-aided design and 
manufacturing systems and a 
production control system 
caned GTX. 

Correction 

WHARTON Information Sys- 
tems' survey. Personal Compu- 
ters in UK Offices— The Position 
in J 985, costs £650, not £6.50 as 
staled in yesterday's edition. 
The report is available from 
Wharton at 12. Eton Street, 
Richmond, Surrey (01-940 73G6). 



Personal 


PILOT CAREER TRAINING. Our full one 
year courses start In October at Cran 
•■Iff. covering all Hying and ground 
Instruction for professional licences for 
aircraft and helicopter,, ah course* 
■oorovnd by UK civil aviation authority. 
Full residential accommodation. All 
campus facilities. For urgent detain 
contact the Course Administrator. 
Trent Air Services Ltd. Cranheid Air. 
Held. Bedford MKflS OAL. Tel: Bed lord 
751243. Telex 526175. 


Art Galleries 


ALLANS — HAND EMBROIDERED SILK 
PICTURES make tne moat delightful, 
different and inexpensive gifts. From as 
Itttlo as £2 50 intramed. Lower Ground 
Floor. Allan’s Famous Silk snap, 56-65. 
Duke Street, Grot vena r Square, London 
SWIM 6HS. 0-6 Mon.-Fn.. 9-1 Sat. 
■ROmC & DARBY. 19 Cork Street. 
London Wl. 734 7984. CHRISTOPHER 
STEIN. New Paintings. 

RICHARD GREEN A MALCOLM INNE5. 
44 Dover Stroci, Wl. 493 3939. 

RICHARD ANSDELL RA. CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION. Dally 10-G, Sat. 9.30- 
12.00. Until 3rd Octoocr. 


Motor Cars 


URGENTLY 

required good quality properties for 
families being transferred to London 
LONG LETTINGS — GOOD CORPORATE TENANTS 



Anscombe & Ringland 


KEITH CMDALE GROVES 

BELGRAVIA SW1 

Beautiful 4 storey period tom Ok 
a line drawing raom. . «*•• l J™ 
enumoining. 3 rccopa. klL 4 bodo, 
2 baths. C/R. P' u ® S/C basement 
flat o” recep. kfi. double bedroom, 
batb — E7SO p.w- 

HIGHGATE N6 

Mod 3 etorey oemi-det town houoo 
with light and airy rooms and lovely 
naidens. Recto, kit, - 3/4 double 
aedo. 2 bathe. C/R. garage. 
E235 P-w. 

Contact Jennifer Rudnay 
01-429 6604 


RENTALS= 
Quality Houses 
and Flats in 
SW London. Surrey, 
Berks 

T«ls 037284 3811 
Telex: 8951 12 J 


u— MW & JAMES— Contact oi, no« on 

**"oi-S24 s Hot for dr belt oeleenon of 
?/rni fwd Fills arO Houses to rent in 
ESSS-imT Bri>r«n. on- ««»>■ 



NEW GRANADAS 

IN STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
including 2.9 EFi Ghii & Scorpio. 
Contract Hire or Lease available. 
For further details contact: 
lain Paxton 

STANDARD LEASING LTD. 
46 Piccadilly , York 
Tel: 551 15 


5 The Marque of Success | 

■Hi 



FOLLETT 


KENWOOD 

RENTALS 

QUALITY FURNISHED FLATS 
AND HOUSES 
Telephone: 01-402 2Z71 
Telex: 25271 KEN WOP G 


FOR SALE 

1938 BENTLEY 

4j litre 

PARK WARD RAZOR EDGE SALOON 
Much restoration work done 
Needs paint and trim to finish 

01-953 3540 


Wanted 


BRADSHAW * WWW require and offer 
low-mnaaoe Mercedes. Phone: 01-493 
7705. 01-352 7392. 


MOTOR CAR ADVERTISING 
APPEARS EVERY 
WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 
The rate It £27.00 per 
single column centimetre 
plus YJLT. 


Official Porsche Centres 


Mayfair, 18 Berkeley Street, Wl. 01-629 6266. 
Barbican, 170 AJdersgate Street, EC1. 01-606 0776. 
After Sales, 6 Hall Road, NW8. 01-289 2211. 



Contracts and Tenders 


% 


Jun. *84 Silver Spirit. Ice Green over vj'ffj 

Forest Green, Beige Hide. One owner. • Vs? 

8,000m. £49,995 ^ 

Apr. *83 Silver Spirit. Cocswold Beige, witfi . 

Beige Hide. One owner i a o.ws *, 

May '81 Silver Spirit. Ocean Sue witfi Dark 

Blue Hide. . £29,995 

Jan. *74 Sliver Shadow. SfteO Grey with Bed Hide. 

83,000m. __C1 1,995 

Ask Kerning about Vodafone Cellular Radio. 
Contact Colin Barker 
Tenter Street, Sheffield SI 3RF. TeL 0742 71 141 




REPUBLIQUE ALGERIENNE DEMOCRATIQUE 
ET POPULAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

MINISTERE DE L’ENERGIE ET DE5 INDUSTRIES CHIMIQUES ET PETROCHIMIQUES 
(Ministry for Energy A Chemical & Petrochemical Industries) 

ENTREPRtSE NAT I ON ALE DES TRAVAUX AUX PUITS 

( National Oil Exploitation Company ) 


NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OPEN 
NUMBER 1177/lj/MEC 


FOR TENDERS 


The National Oil Exploitation Company is launching a National and International Open 
Call for Tenders for the supply of the following: 

— Spare parts for MAN Tractors. 

Tenderer* interested in this Call for Tenders may obtain the specifications from the 
following address: 

ENTREPRISE NATION ALE DES TRAVAUX AU PUITS (ENTP) 

16 ROUTE DE MEFTAH, OUED 5 MAR, EL-HARRACH. 

ALGIERS. ALGERIA 

Direction des Approvisionnements (Supplies Division) 
for the amount of 400 Algerian Dinars, with effect from the date on which this notice 
Is published. 

Offers, of which five (05) copies should be prepared, must be sent in a closed double- 
sealed envelope by registered mail to the Secretariat de la Direction des Approvisionne- 
ments (Secretariat, Supplied Division) at the above address. 

The outer envelope should bear no mark that might Identify the tenderer, or any 
heading, and should read: "AVIS D'APPEL LA CONCURRENCE OUVERT NATIONAL ET 
INTERNATIONAL No. 1177/1J/MEO-CONFIDENTIEL-A NE PAS OUVRIR" (National 
and International Open Call for Tenders No. 1177/lj/MEC— Confidential— Do Not Open). 
Tenders must be received within 45 day* after this notice is published. 

Tenderers shall be bound to their offers for a period of 180 days after the closing date 
of this Call for Tenders. - - 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


DRG raising £33m to 
provide financial flexibility 


DRG, the ' packaging and 
stationery manufacturer, has 

notched up a near SO per cent 
interim profits rise and is raising 
£33.4m through a rights issue to 
provide financial flexibility. 

Bloat of the profits rise, up 
from £10.6m to £15.7m pre-tax, 
mainly stemmed from UK opera- 
tions and was attained on turn- 
over ahead by £20.9m to £3 12.7m. 
Interest payable amounted to 
£3 5m (£3 5m). 

The rights is on a one-foMoor 
basis at IfiSp, which offers a IS 
per cent discount to last night's 
closing price of 190p, down 10p. 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co 
is providing underwriting cover 
and brokers ta the issue are 
Cazeuove & Co. 

DRG says the rights mil 
enable lx to pursue a more ex- 
pansionary policy and will be 
invested against strict financial 
■criteria in new and e xi sting 
businesses which have good 
prospects for growth and profits. 

These include medical and 
plastics packaging; branded 
stationery, office and printing 
supplies and specialist engineer- 
ing, and will mainly be in 
Europe and tile U.S. 

Earnings per share for the 
first six months of 1389 benefited 
from an effectively lower tax 
charge of 225 per cent (27.4 per 
cent) and rose from S.6p to 
13-9p. The interim dividend is 
being raised by 10 per cent to 
35p. Retained profits totalled 
£12m (£3.5m), and included a 
£3J2m extraordinary credit 
(debit £i-2m) primarily for pro- 
perty disposals. 

While there is still over- 
capacity and price weakness in 


some of D&G’s markets, tile 
further Improvement in the re- 
sults reflects, the directors say, 

a generally healthier trading en- 
vironment and benefits of past 
restructuring. 

Despite a slow start to the 
year in personal stationery, the 
manufactured stationery busi- 
ness group reduced "a strong 
profit performance.” There was 
a significant increase in profits 
from branded papers where 
demand waa relatively buoyant, 
accompanied by an easing in 
last year’s cost pressures; there 
were added benefits from pro- 
ductivity measures. 

UK packaging activities are 
increasingly oriented towards 
plastics products, in both rigid 
and flexible form. The invest- 
ments made in these areas in 
terms of technological and pro- 
duct development are yielding 
growing rewards, and “ we are 
securing productivity gains 
which will improve cost com- 
petitiveness,” says DRG. 

In contrast, results from the 
paper and board based packag- 
ing companies remained dis~ 
apointing, partly due to lower 
than expected demand in some 1 
markets. 

The trading business group 
kept up the improved results 
which it recorded in the second 
half of 1984, and continues to 
gain market share in both com- 
mercial stationery wholesaling 
and litho supplies. 

Within the engineering 
business group, activity in the 
design offices and workshops of 
Strachan A Hexwhaw was at a 
high level, but there was pres- 
sure on margins. Profits from 


Strachan Heufibaw Machinery 
were above average due to the 
iuddeoce of completions and 
lesser dependence on sub- 
contracting. 

Last year the group’s per- 
formance showed an exceptional 
bias towards the second half, 
which is "not likely to be 
repeated this year." Second half 
profits in 1984 amounted to 
£L5.4xn. 

• comment 

In the last four years, DRG’s 
shares have trebled in price, and 
have recently been trading at 
around their all-time high. 
Taking this with the company’s 
announcement that the paper 
cycle has seen its best, it is 
hard not to dismiss yesterday's 
rights issue as opportunistic; a 
way of tucking money under its 
belt in time for any downturn. 
It is not even as If tbe company’s 
record has been particularly 
sparkling. DRG has, admittedly, 
recovered well from the reces- 
sion of the early 1980s, but it 
is still nuking nothing like the 
profits of, say, 1974. Nonethe- 
les, this is its first call on share- 
holders and there is certainly a 
case for reducing Its dependence 
on mature, cyclical industries by 
acquiring companies in areas like 
medical and plastic packaging. 
And yesterday's results at least 
sweetened the pill. At this rate, 
the company should be able to 
make around £30m for the year. 

and with the 10 per cent increase 
in the dividend, the prospective 
yield is a fairly generous 6 per 
cent on the increased share 
capital. 


Pennine reduces its losses 


Pennine Resources, with activi- 
ties in oil and gas, real estate 
and retail stores, reduced pre- 
tax losses for the year to 
March 31, 1985 to £424,000 
gainst £573,000 last time,, and, for 
the half-year to September 30, it 
expects to report Its first trad- 
ing profit. 

Turnover rose more than 20- 
fold to £2.3m compared with 
£110,000. However, losses per 
share increased sharply to ll.9p 
(4.6p) and there is no dividend. 

There was a gross profit of 
£1.15m (£8,000), Depreciation 
took £171,000 (£184,000) but there 
were no exceptional debits 
(£192,000). Other operating 
charges took £1.67m (£481,000). 
giving a trading loss of £889,000 
(£849,000). 

Other income added £99,000 
(£9,000) and interest received 
£163.000 (£267,000). Realised 

foreign exchange gains were 
£195.000 (nil). Interest payable 


was £191,000 (nil). 

There was a tax credit of 
£15,000 (nil) and extraordinary 
debits of £L14m (£26,000). 

giving attributable losses of 
£L55m (£599,000). 

The Seohaurk land programme, 
a long-standing oil and gas in- 
vestment, had a significant 
success in its Vermillion 97 pros- 
pect, which greatly improved the 
possibility of its profitable sale, 
says the group. 

The turnaround of the port- 
folio of real estate and petro- 
leum-related assets In Chanute. 
Kansas, has been hit by the oil 
market and the general difficul- 
ties facing farmers. Tbe port- 
folio continues to be rationalised 
and enhanced and its piecemeal 
realisation progresses, says the 
group. 

In January X985, the group 
acquired Dutchmald, a manufac- 
turer and distributor of family 
apparel through the party plan 


system. In addition, it acquired 
a chain of off-prlce factory outlet 
stores, a growing concept In UJ5. 
retailing, which sold to the same 
range of customers as Dutch- 
maid. Tbe acquisition, from U.S. 
Industries, was completed In May 
1985 for a consideration of cash 
and shares resulting in Hanson 
Trust Group becoming a 25 per 
cent shareholder in the group. 

The group merged its party 
plan organisation with the 
Queensway organisation for cash 
and a 2 per cent override on 
the next two years’ sales made 
by tbe transferred members of 
the party plan. Then the com- 
pany ceased to manufacture. 

As a result, the group says, 
it will enjoy a strong cashflow 
la tbe months ahead from the 
liquidation of inventories and 
the sale of buildings, which ft 
will use in part to fund the 
expansion of its Talbott network 
of 21 stores in Pennsylvania and 
Florida. 


Southwest 
Resources 
£8m sale 
to Ultramar 

By Frank Kane 

Southwest Resources, the 
oil, gas and mineral explora- 
tion group quoted on the 
USB#, has sold its subsidiary 
Southwest Consolidated Re- 
sources (SCR) to Ultramar is 
a casta deal worth approxi- 
mately £8xn. 

The main attraction for 
Ultramar is the 7 per cent 
interest which SCR holds in 
block 44/23 Id tbe North Sea. 
SCR has net current assets of 
approximately £3n. 

The purchase follows the 
discovery of gas reserves on 
the site earlier this year, 
which Ultramar yesterday 
described as “ promising,” 
and is in line with the com- 
pany’s policy of ex p an din g its 
exploration interests. Further 
drilling to appraise the poten- 
tial of the Mock is expected 
to start shortly. 

Mr Ken Keep, chief execu- 
tive of SCRTs UK operations, 
said that full development of 
the block would have meant 
an N extended exploration 
programme ” which would not 
have made financial sense for 
bis company. SCR has no UK 
offshore production income 
against which to offset 
exploration costs. 

Southwest considered that 
it was best to realise Its in- 
vestment in the block, with 
the intention of using the 
proceeds to expand its o& 
and gas activities onshore in 
the UK and elsewhere. 

To this end. Southwest has 
joined consortia comprising 
UK and North American com- 
panies with a view to making 
applications in the first on- 
shore round of licensing 
which closes today. 

Samuekon expands 

Samnebon Group, film and 
television equipment supplier, 
has reached conditional agree- 
ment to buy the other half 
of the Swiss-based Film Ser- 
vice Equipment from Hilling- 
don Investments. The con- 
sideration will be £509,800, 
satisfied by £160,000 cash and 
153,022 ordinary shares. 

FES Is the ultimate holding 
company of Samnelsen Film 
Service (Australia). In the 
year to March 31, 1985 It 
made pre-tax profits of 
SwFr 1.23m (£386,006), with 
net assets at the year end of 
SwFr 351m (£03). 


COULD THE 
GROWTH OF YOUR 
BUSINESS RAISE 
£ 500 . 000 ? 


Two entrepreneurs who had set up 
a company came to Deloittes with a 
bright idea and a draft business plan. 

We examined the realism and the 
financial basis of their plan, and, once 
we were satisfied, we introduced 
them to a bank. Their application 
for a £75,000 loan was successful - 
and so, over the next couple of years, 
was their product. 

This year, their company has 
made pre-tax profits of £150,000, 
and their holdings have trebled m 
value. And Deloittes is now helping 
the company to raise a further 
£500,000 in equity funding to finance 
an expansion into North America. 


It's not just that our experience 
and expertise can help ensure that 
any business plan is as realistic, 
comprehensive and well-presented 
as possible. 

It's also that to most banks, ven- 
ture capitalists and other sources of 
finance, Deloittes' support is in itself 
a valuable reassurance. 

If your business requires advice on 
additional bank financing or equity 
funding, complete the coupon below. 

You. can use it to request our free 
guidebook, Raising Venture Capital, 
to ask for details of our informative 
seminars, or to arrange a meeting 
with a member of our team. 


J To: Richard Murphy, Partner, Dekiitte Haskins & Sells, HiDgate House, Old Bailey London, EC4M 7BL. Tel: 01-236 1020. | 

□ Please send me your free guidebook "Raising Venture Capital". ^ 2s/9/gs 

□ Please arrange a consultation to discuss my company's needs. 

□ Please send me details ofyour forthcoming seminars. — ^ _ 

Detoitte 


Name. 


-Position. 


Company 

Telephone No.. 
Address 


Haskins Sells 


Lr 


.Postcode. 


PROFIT FROM OUR SKILLS 


Martin Dickson on Imps future after the HoJo d posal 

Life without a millstone . . • 


IMPERIAL GROUP’S riHiphfng 
of a 6314m (£2i9m) deal to sell 
Its troubled Howard Johnson 
hotel and restaurant business 
brings to on end one of the 
most ill-starred UJS. investments 
by a major British company In 

recent years. 

For that reason .alone, yester- 
day’s news of a deal with Mar- 
riott and Prime Motor Inns 
brought sighs of relief in the 
City— even if the Price was well 
short of earlier hopes. 

** It may not be a fantastic 
deal,” said one analyst, “but 
they have eliminated a running 
sore of major dimensions." 

The sale also substantially 
changes tile profile of the group, 
reducing the major legs of its 
business from four to three— 
tobacco, brewing/leisure and 
food — and malting ft overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on the UK 
market 

A key Question now is what 
acquisition strategy Imperial, 
freed of tbe Howard Johnson 
millstone, will now adopt to 
once more broaden its interests. 

Mr Geoffrey Kent, the chair- 
man, was giving few clues yes- 
terday, beyond saying that the 
company's strengths were in fast 
moving packaged consumer 
goods and services; that it was 
too dependent on the UK 
economy; and that he would 
like to see greater international 
business — particularly in the 
U.S. 

Brewing and leisure seems 
one area it is likely to concen- 
trate on. and there was specula- 
tion among analysts, yesterday 
that it might be eyeing a 
regional UK brewer to put 
together with its Courage sub- 
sidiary. 

There has also been much 
speculation that Imperial, with 
Its strengthened balance sheet, 
could now itself prove attractive 
as a bid target 

Mr Kent acknowledged yes- 
terday that nowadays no com- 
pany, however large, could 
assume Itself to be invulnerable 
to a bid. But he added that 
he was not going to be steam- 
rollered into acquiring com- 
panies — as a defensive tactic 
— because of speculation about 
Imperial’s vulnerability. 

Whichever way it eventually 



DIVISIONAL PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS 


Imperial Tobacco 
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Mr Geoffrey Kent . . . few 
dues to acquisition strategy 

moves, Imperial will be anxious 
to convince investors that it is 
buying quality assets and not 
another Howard Johnson. 

The acquisition of the hotel 
chain was controversial from 
tbe very beginning, Imperial, 
keen to diversify out of 
tobacco, bought the group in 
1980 for 5830m — £280m at the 
then very favourable sterling/ 
dollar exchange rate — but 
against tbe judgment of some 
major institutional shareholders, 
who questioned the price and 
strategy. 

In retrospect, the timing was 
absolutely right ■ in currency 
terms, but wrong from a trading 
viewpoint, with the U.S. about 
to go into a major recession. 

Above all, however, Howard 
Johnson turned out to have a 
major weakness — its Orange Roof 
restaurant chain, on which little 
or no money had been spent 
for years and which had lost 
touch with the market “The 
menu was not right, the position 
was not right, and the service 
was appalling," recalls Mr James 
McKinno n, Imperial’s finance 
director. 

Imperial has poured money 
Into the restaurants, but has still 
not yet managed to make them 
fi nancially successful, while the 
Howard Johnson group as a 
whole has consistently fallen 
short of budget 


In the year to last October, 
Howard Johnson's operating 
profits fell 40 per cent to $XGm. 
in the first six mouths of the 
current year operating losses 
totalled 58.9m— 56m worse than 
In the same period of 1 0 8 * 
and during toe second half, 
which is usually better, it has 
continued trading significantly 
below 1984 levels. 

It was this time last year that 
Imperial announced to toe world 
that it was thinking of selling 
Howard Johnson and had 
appointed Goldman Sachs, the 
Nfew York Investment bank, to 
identify possible buyers. 
Interested parties was drawn up 
but over toe months those 
dwindled down to two or three 
groups At one stage In June 
Marriott broke off talks, 
apparently after failing to get 
Imperial to agree to negotiate 
with it alone. But toe two began 
talking -to earnest again the 
following mouth when Imperial's 
hopes of a substantially higher 
offer from another party had 
been finally dashed. 

The immediate Impact of 
yesterday's deal will be twofold: 
firstly, it will improve Imperial's 
liquidity by about $3G0in— with 
Marriott paying 5162m in cash 
for Howard Johnson and also 
taking on 5138m of external 
debt. Secondly, toe trade off 
between this increased liquidity 
and toe loss of the subsidiary’s 
profits, could mean an increase 
of about £13m in toe group’s 
annualised pre-tax profits. 

Imperial » retaining for tbe 
moment one part of the Howard 
Johnson group — the 211 Ground 
Round restaurants which serve 
alcohol, and are particularly 
popular among toe young The 
market they serve does not fit 


into Marriott’s restaurant 

St M?Went said yesterday tha*j ■ 
new chairman, Mr 
would be over the chain 

SKortd bTiarirfng whether 
it should be added to or evewa- 
ally sold. 

Over tbe .longer term, toe sate 
of Howard Johnson should nave 
a powerful pyschatogkml effect 
on the group. ‘•Tberejewe^ 
of resources and removal of un- 
certainty wfll great^rahMae 
imperial’s future profit **» 
growth prospects," toe ch ai rman 
claimed yesterday. 

Hr Kent took over Imperial In 
1981 when dis en ch a n tm ent with 
toe company’s performance led 
to a boardroom coup mn the 
abrupt departure of hte Pre- 
decessor, Mr Malcolm Anson. 

Mr Kent brought in a major 
change in numagemeat style, ana 
began selling off unwanted busi- 
nesses, notably in the food 
division. 

The results — Howard Johnson 
apart — are widely regarded as 
Impressive, with pre-tax profits 
more than doubling sin ce he 
became chairman to £220m last 

yeftf. 

In tbe current year, strikes at 
the company’s Tadeaster brewery 
and at the Golden Wonder crisp 
factories wHl hold back profits, 
with analysts expecting tbe com- 
pany to make not much more , 
than £22&m-£230m. 

However, with Howard Johnson 
out of too way, there could be a 
substantial profits jump pest 
year, with some analysts pitching 
for around £2Q5m pre-tax. 

Mr Kent then, has proved him- 
self a very effective producer of 
organic growth. But be has yet 
to prove himself in the deUcate 
matter of acquiring 
businesses. 


Strong UK performance 
lifts Spear & Jackson 


LI 


WHILE DIFFICULT trading 
conditions continued in North 
America, a sharp Increase In UK 
profitability enabled tool maker 
Spear & Jackson International 
to lift pre-tax profits by 39 per 
cent from -£735,000 to ElJBzn tor 
toe 26 weeks to June 29 1985.' 
Turnover rose by 19 per cent 
to £22.4m, against £18.86m. 

Mr S. II. de Bartoiomfi, the 
chairman, says toe substantially 
improved results reflect manage- 
ment actions taken in .the second 
half of 1584 at the group’s UK 
companies. In particular, toe 
integration of toe saws division 
of Firth Brown Tools, acquired 
in June 1984 from John Brown, 
has been successfully completed 
and returned to profitability. 

It now forms part of the 
group's UK cutting tools com- 
pany, which, toe chairman says, 
Is making an important contri- 
bution to group profits. 

In addition, toe considerable 
product development and 
marketing efforts at the group’s 
band and garden tools company, 
which as expected, had an 
Initially adverse impact on 
results for tbe second half of 
1984, are now having a positive 
impact in terms of both market 
share and profits. 

Following a change of finan- 
cial year end, toe next pub- 
lished results will cover toe nine 
months period to the end of 
March 1986. The chairman 
points out that this period 
suffers toe effects of the 
summer, Christmas and New 
Year holidays which do not 
Influence the first half of the 
calendar year. 

In toe half year, UK profits 
showed a jump from £245,000 to 
£UMsn, while overseas results 
declined to £263,000 (£668,000). 
giving total operating profits of 
£L3m, compared with £913,000. 


Interest payable increased from 
£178,000 to £275,000.. 

Because UK profits are subject 
to a much lower effective rate of 
tax than those overseas, group 
tax char ge decreased from 
£294,000 ta £274,000. As a re 
suit,' Stated earning^ per 25p 
share climbed by 66 per cent 
from 7.7p to 12 Bp. Tbe net 
interim dividend is increased to 
2.5p (2p) — last year's total was 
6p on £L36m pretax profits, 

• comment 

Spear & Jackson was looking 
pretty pleased with itself yester- 
day— justifiably, since yester- 
day’s interim figures were in 
marked contrast to tbe gloomy 
ones ait toe year end. Clearly 
much of the growth has come 
from tbe first-time profits con- 
tribution of Firth Brown Tools, 
which 5 & J has put a lot of 
work into turning round, but toe 
other main area of growth 
appears to have been its old- 
established garden tools business 
where as expensive investment 
in marketing has brought profit- 
able exposure for S&J products 
on toe shelves of toe multiple 
stares. Growth looks likely to 
continue at an only slightly 
subdued pace for toe rest of toe 
period: band tools are now get- 
ting toe same marketing treat- 
ment given to gardening tools, 
there is still more to come from 
Firth Brown, and France' is 
delivering better results through 
cuts in labour costs. North 
America remains doll, but in 
spite of this and the ch airma n ’s 
Other caveats the group will 
probably produce £2-25m for toe 
15 months. On an annualised 
basis and after a 27 per cent tax 
charge the shares, up 16p at 158p 
yesterday, are modestly priced 
on a prospective p/e ratio of 7. 


Access Satellite director 
quits and sells bedding 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 

Date Corre- Total 
Current of spending for 
payment payment diy, year 


Albany Treat int 1 

Btdllie GIB./ Japan 0.6 

Barrett Devs. 5.31 

Boase Maariml -int 1.5 

City of Aberdeen I2p . 

DRG Int 3.3 

First Ok tie int OflSt 

Kwubu 135f 

Macallan-denlivet ...hit 1 

NEI Int L65 

Pork Placet- 4 

Scott A Robertson ...int 0.9 

Spear & Jackson Int 2.5 

Steeiley int 5 

Wathoughs ..int L7t 

Wingate Property ...int 0.55 


Nov 6 0.8 

Nov 21 0 .4 
Nov 21 B-31 

Nov 16 


Nov 11 
Nov 14 
Nov 1 
Nov 5 
Jan 2 
Nov 29 
Dec 2 
Jan 6 
Oct 16 
Nov 4 
Oct 31 


0.6 
7.62 
US — 
1U4* IS 
3 


0-85 

1.25 

1 

1.65 

3 

0.9 

2 

4.5 

1.7 

0J5 


L25 


6.25 


Total 

last 

year 

3 

0.4 

7.62 

3.5 

15* 

73 

2.12 

L25 

2.9 

525 

4.75 

22 

8 

12 

625 

L7 


Dividends shown in pence per share except where otherwise stated. 

* Equivalent after allowing for scrip issue, t On capital Increased 
by rights and/or acquisition Issues. % USM stock. 5 Unquoted stock. 


SCOTLAND INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE B.V. 

US$100,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1992 
Tra- tbe six months frtma 25 th September 1985 to 
24th March 1986 inclusive die Notes ^ will cany an 
interest rate of 8Vjfi% per annum. 

The relevant interest payment date will be 25th March 1986. 
Coupon 9 will be for U.S.$212.1L 

Agent Bank 
Barclays Bank PLC 
Securities Services Department 
54 Lombard Street 
London EC3P3AH 


Mr Jeremy Peace has resigned 
as t director of Access Satellite 
and sold his 4.4 per emit stake 
less than a year after toe com- 
pany was floated on the USM. . 

He had responsibility for 
corporate development of More 
land ’Securities, a -USM’ quoted 
property company into which 
.Access Satellite was reversed in 
November last year. He. pur- 
chased shares in Moreland in 
October 1989 at 52p, and subse- 
quently arranged a reverse take- 
over by Access, a privately owned 
company which makes moveable 
scaffolding towers. 

His stake was sold yesterday 
at 187p a share, making a gross 
profit of £800,000 for 29-year-old 
Mr Peace, who previously worked 
in the corporate finance deport- 
ment at Singer and Friedlonder. 


Mr Martin Wardman. chairman 
of Access, said yesterday toot Mr 
Peace's role in tbe company 
had become “ increasingly non* 
executive;'' and that to was 
resigning to concentrate on to 
personal, business interests. 
Access Satellite’s shores dosed 
yesterday, down 6p at 16Bp. 


PENTLAND INDUSTRIES has 
pulled out of the proposed 
acquisition of Ohio-based Ber- 
nardo branded ladies fashion 
shoe and sandal importing 
division of R. G. Barry Corpora- 
tion, which was due to be com- 
pleted thin week. A higher offer 
was received and Pentland was 
not prepared to increase its 
offer of up to 51-Sm (£L0Sm). 



Kingdom of Sweden 

Floating Rate Notes Due 2024 

In accordance with toe provisions of the Notes; notice 
Is hereby given that for the six month Interest Period 
from 25th September, 1985 to 25th March, 1986 the 
Notes will carry an Interest Rate of 8*% per annum 
and the Coupon Amount per U.S. 510,000 wRl be 
U-S.542422. 

Merrill Lynch International Bank Limited 

Agent Bank . 


Granville & Co. Limited 

Member of The National Association of Security DmIbts 
end Invaetnwni Man eg ere 

8 Loyat Lone London EC3R 88P Telephone 01-421 1212 

Over-the-Countw Market 

mob Low Company We « Cbenae Aea.,1 

14* m Aw. Brit. Ind. On*. ... 131 — 6.8 fi* 7% 

151 138 Aw. Brit. Ind. CULS... 137 — ion 7 3 _ ' 

77 43 Alraprung Group 64-1 6.4 11 la an *er 

43 28 Arming* and Rhodes... 43xd — 43 ion mm ”, 

168 108 Baidon Hill _ 168+1 4A 1B7 

64 42 Bray Technologies 61 - 3.9 7 I 

201 167 CO. Ordinary 157 - 110 7i 21 

162 10* CCU llpe Conv. Prat.... 104 — 1^7 IS 1 _ 3-7 

130 10 Carborundum Ord, ...... 12S +1 4 A * e , , “ 

90 83 Carborundum 7£pc Pf. 90 _ icl? if'J 6 * *- 7 

73 48 Deborah Services 61 — 7n ia_7 r> t -Tn 
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NEI profits are trimmed 
by exchange rate mores 


Northern Engineering Indus- 
tries, suffered a small Call in pro- 
oax profits to the first half of 
1985. Analysts had been expect- 
ing a small rise to £22m, but the 
electrical, electronic end 
mechanical equipment maker 
reported taxable earnucs o£ 
£21-51 m. asamst £2L79m. 

Sir Duncan McDonald, chf ti r- 

man, says that exchange rate 
venations masked the fact that 
the company's prefonnance im- 
proved during the period. Oh the 
same rates as for 1984, this 
year's interim profit figure 
would have been £1.9m higher. 

Turnover was down by 1 per 
cent Aram £428. Lm to £423 .3m. 

The tax charge was lower at 
£7-53m, against £8.72m and 
minority interests took a reduced 
£l£8m (£2.0Lm) . There were 
no extraordinary debits this year, 
marking the end of the group's 
reorganisation, against £4.6m 
last time. 

Thar resulted in attributable 
profits coming out 87 per cent 
higher at compared with 

the previous period’s £6.47m. 
From earnings per share of 5.5 p 
(4-95p); an unchanged interim 
payment of 1.65p . has been 
declared. 

Because of a change in the 
translation of foreign currencies 
from period-end rates to average 
the comparisons have ' ' been 
restated. 

Sir Duncan says that the com- 
pany's competitiveness is increas- 
ing, enabling it to obtain more 
business in the diverse markets 
in which it operates. 

Although exchange rate varia- 
tions could affect the second Hntf. 
he is confident that the underly- 
ing performances will continue 
to improve. 

In South Africa, where in the 
past NET has generated 23 per 
cent of its profits, the chairman 
says events are dominated by the 
present political and economic 
climate. An improvement in 
orders In NEI Africa is not 
anticipated,- but' turnover and 




Sir Duncan McDonald, 
rmpnan NEI 

profit are satisfactory and there 
is considerable long-term profit- 
able workload in hand. 

Activities in both Zimbabwe 
and Zambia, . continued at a 
satisfactory level despite keen 
prices and the shortage of 
foreign currency which limited 
the importing of components. 

On the group's international 
marketing operations. Sir Duncan 
makes a ' plea for Government 
support to maintain and improve 
Its export performance. 

“ For success in export 
markets, the ability to provide 
high technology plant at a com- 
petitive price, cm time, is 
essential. This the NEI com- 
panies can do. Equally important 
is the ability to match the 
extended credit terms at low 
Interest rates which our foreign 
competitors are offering. 1 ' 

NEI Nuclear Systems, “ to the 
absence of an established and 
progressive UK nuclear power 
programme,” is successfully 
obtaining a range of alternative 


business, particularly in 
refurbishment and modification 
Of existing plant, high quality 
fabrications and nuclear waste 
disposal. 

A number of reorganisations 
began to show benefits in the 
period. NEI Peebles profits 
improved but it experienced 
delays in the placing of orders, 
as did NEI ReyroUe, which was 
also restructured last year. 

• comment 

For sometime NEI has been rele- 
gated to the status of a yield 
stock by institutions and these 
interims plus the indications 
given for the rest of the year 
wil do little to change this per- 
ception. There have been seve- 
ral false starts over the last two ! 
years as to major growth pros- 
pects — the Riband project and 
Extel Corp to name but two. 
These hopes have not been ful- 
filled. What remains is waiting 
for the result of the Slzewell 
enquiry. However, it is not clear 
to what extent NEI will Immedia- 
tely benefit from a green light 
for FWR, in particular, at Size- 
well. Riband is no longer hurting 
but Its ultimate contribution to 
*'.ie group could he modest. Extel 
Corp has not proved a very sue- 
cesful acquisition and has had 
to be slimmed down to stay in 
the black in a very slow market 
New prodocts for Extel are part 
of the reason for a growing 
R & D comittxnent — almost 
£50m this year for the group as a 
whole. In South Africa the weak 
rand caused almost al the cur- 
rency problems and although the 
acquisition of the International 
Harvester unit led to a dilution 
of the UK company's stake to 60 
per cent theoperation of a sub- 
sidiary with 4JHX) employees 
under curret turbulent condi- 
tions has to be problematic. The 
maintained dividend keeps the 
yield attractive at 9.5 perecent 
but expect a few surprises on the 
shares which closed at 79p yes- 
terday. 


Beihaven in talks with Bateman 


BY CHARLES BATCHELOR 

Beihaven Brewery, the Scottish 
company headed fay Mr Nazmu 
Viraiu, is engaged in taikc 
which could lead to the purchase 
of George Bateman & Sen, the 
Lincolnshire brewer. 

The purchase ot . Bateman 
would give Beihaven a brewery 
is the South as well as a net- 
work of pub outlets. Batsman 
has a brewery just outside Skeg- 
ness and 90 pubs in Lincolnshire 
and the surrounding counties. 

It emerged last week that tafits 
between Bateman and. Mid- 
summer-Intis,- the -real ale-pub 
chain;' ~ hadirrbefemH-bnflceixirtf 
despite an agreement in prin- 


ciple reached earlier this month 
for Midsummer to acquire 
Bateman. 

Bateman first invited offers for 
its business in early August, but 
negotiations since then have 
been delayed because of a dis- 
agreement between Mr George 
Bateman, the chairman, and his 
two fellow shareholders, his 
brother John, and sister Helen. 

The two men own 40 per cent 
of the company each, while their 
sister controls, the remaining 20 
4 per cent .through .a trust. 

■Bateman . made a prefer profit 
of £83,000 'on turnover of £4.7m 


in the year ended January 1984. , 
Its assets are valued at about 
£L5m. 

Beihaven bos expanded rapidly 
since Mr Virani became chair- 
man in March 1984, buying 125 
Bottle and Basket off-licences 
from Grand Metropolitan and a 
further 21 off-licences from 
Courage. 

It has token sizeable stakes in 
a number of hotel and brewing 
groups, though some of these 
shares have .later been sold. In 
July, it took a.&Zper cent .stake 
in -the Llanelli-baaed Buckley’s 
Brewery. 


Fairbriar issue to raise £2.5m 
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BY TERRY POVEY 

Fairbriar has made a virtue 
of building the kind of homes, 
with fire places and regency 
columns, on which the discerning 
buyer in the South East is keen. 
So Hill Samuel is hoping for a 
good response to the offer for 
sale of almost 5m stores in the 
Epsfim-based company at 120p on 
October 1. 

Turnover has risen steadily 
for Fairbriar, from £ 1.78m in the 
year to March 1981 to £7 .38m 
this year. The offer involves 28 
per cent of the company's capital 
and values it at £2 124m. 

Fairbriar previously formed 
part of the Starwest group of 
companies owned by Mr . Remo 
Dipre and his wife. Of the 
shares being offered, 22m 
belong to the Dipres and the rest 
are new shares. The remaining 
72 per cent of the co mpany ia 
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owned by them and they have 
undertaken not to sell any more 
shares for at least a year after 
the listing, which is expected to 
begin on October 8. 

Of the £2. 5m proceeds, £Ukn 
will be used to reduce indebted- 
ness — gearing on a proforma 


basis is about 65 per cent of 
net tangible assets— and the rest 
to boost working capital. 

For the year to March 1986 
the company expects to recom- 
mend a total dividend of 2.75p. 

The brokers to the issue are 
Capd-Cure Myers. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


TODAY 

Interims; Associated Book Pub- 
lished!, BETEC. Bank of Scotland, 
Bristol Oil and Minerals, Brown and 
Jackson. Clarks Nickolb and Coombs. 
Finlay Packaging. Flaming Universal 
Investment Trust, Juliana’s McLaughlin 
and Harvey. Rio Tlnta-Zinc, Tharaia. 
Tilbury.- Wold. 

Finals: S- Casket, RMC, Rains In- 
dustries. H. Young. 

F UTURE DATES 

British Dredging Sept 30 

Bronx Engineering Sept 30 

□bar Industrial ......... — ...... Oct 1 

Elawick-Hoppar ' Oct 10 

English National investment... Oct 22 

Onlay (Jamas) - Oct 3 

Fortnura and Mason — . Oct 10 

London and Conti. Advertising Oct 8 
London and Edinburgh Trust... Oct 7 
London and Manchester Trust Oct 4 


Lyle Shipping 

M.Y. Dart 

North British Canadian Inv 

Prince of Wales Hotels ......... 

Tootsl i 

Trieftis - 

W.W - 

Wills Group ....................... 

Finals— 

Amatrad Consumer Electronics 
Bailey (Ben) Construction ... 

Beckman (A.) — 

Checkpoint Europe 

Control Securities 

Eldars IXL 

Halstead (James) - 

Home Farm Products .... 

Logics 

London Securities 

McKechnle Bras - — 

Scottish Metropolitan Propy. 
Strong and Fisher 


News Inti, 
profits 
advance 
to£46.8m 

News International, UK 
publishing arm of the 
Australian News Corpora- 
tion, raised pre-tax profits by 
f6.09m to £46. 79m for tike 
year ended June 30, 1985. 
Turnover increased from 
£457.89m to £493. 13m, 

Hie improvement' reflected 
higher profits from the Sun* 
day Times its magazine 
paper maker, Townsend 
Hook. The Sun and News of 
the World newspapers how* 
ever made reduced contri- 
butions. 

Advertising revenue 

Increased by 28 per cent 
during the year at the Sunday 
limes mid 14 per cent at the 
magazine. The Times 
achieved a 35 per cent 
advance in advertising 
revenue, but higher produc- 
tion costs as circulation 

figures increased meant the 

paper again showed a loss. 

An extrad ordinary credit 
or £17A^n (£7.13m) In the 
1984-85 results comprised the 
profit made on the sale of 
the group's 5.6 per cent stake 
In St Regis Corporation.- 

Tax charge was £14A4m 
(14J21m) and minorities 
accounted for £2.66m 
(£2J2m). 

Comparative figures- have 
been restated to reflect 
accounting policy changes 
concerning the treatment of 
Interest costs on assets under 
construction and goodwill on 
consolidation. 

The final dividend payable 
to special dividend share* 
holders in respect of 1984-85 
is 5£375p net, making a total 
for the year of l(L592p 
(8L4358p). 

The company says the 
Times circulation is now 
485,000, up 20,000 over the 
year and 200,000 higher than 
the figure four years ago 
when News International took 
over the newspaper. 

The Sun increased sales by 
60,000 to 4JL65m and the 
News of the World by 640,000 
to 5.2m, but interruptions to 
production and increased 
costs hit their profits. 

See Lex" 

News Corporation results, pJZl 


PENTOS has agreed to sell the 
Akennan and Jeavons and (Stam- 
mers business of Messengers 
(Birmingham) to a new company 
A. . & JL Cummers. The initial 
payment is £120,000 * cash and- 
payments relating to the amount 
of stock and work in progress. 
The total should be more than 
£250,000. 

DAVENPORT KNITWEAR 
reports turnover at £2. 75 m 
(£ 2 . 71m) for the first half of 
1985, and trading profit £231,000 
(£237,000). Including investment 
income £270,000 (£112.000) group 
profit ia £343.000 (£288.000) sub- 
ject to tax £146,000 (£137.000). 
Directors say trading profit for 
the year cannot be predicted 
accurately. 

SUNLEIGH ELECTRONICS’ pre- 
tax profits dropped to £94,000 
(£113,000) for the six months to 
June 30, 1985. Turnover of this 
USM company was £L0lm 
(£997,000). Tax took £38,000 


Joan Gray on change of house style at Barratt 

Up-market to the premier league 


SIR LAWRIE BARRATT is the 
man wbo brought showmanship, 
bunting and the starter home to 
Britain's staid semi-detached 
housing market 

But now, after a year which 
has seen his profits fall to £4.1m, 
against £35.6m, and the number 
of houses his eponymous com- 
pany builds fall to 10,300. com- 
pared with 13,700 last year, the 
showmanship is more muted — 
and Sir Lawrie has gone 
up-market. 

The jolly bunting has been 
replaced by a yellow and white 
marquee with chandeliers, and 
the high volumes of cheap 
starter homes have been 
replaced with Tudor-beamed 
houses for affluent trade-up 
buyers. 

“ There has been a major 
change in product mix, ” said Sir 
Lawrie. “Houses for first-time 
buyers are now 60 per cent of 
our sales compared to 70 per 
cent two years ago. We are plan- 
ning for 40 per cent sales to 
first-time buyers in the new 
financial year, and for upper 
and middle market sales to rise 
to 70 per cent in the following 
financial year. ” 

He is also comfortable with 
his new lower output of 10.000 
or so houses a year in tbe UK. 
“ I don’t plan on seeing our 
volumes climbing. ” he said. 
“ We plan to trade in tbe UK on 
10,000 houses a year and with 
greater profitability and growth 
coming from our move 
up-market. " 

For a man who used to say 
bis strategy was “ surviving on 
volume not chasing profit mar- 
gins " an dlo claim that first- 
time buyers were the most stable 
sort of demand, this is a major 
change. 

“It’s partly a question of 
price,” he stye. Tbe ever- 
increasing cost of land in the 
South East— the most his com- 
pany has paid for land so far 
was £800,000 an acre in London's 
Fulham — just makes it un- 
economic to build for first-time 
buyers. 

“ Even though most women 
want a new bouse like men want 
a new car, it's difficult to afford 
new because the price of land 
in tiie South East makes it un- 
economic,** be says. 

Land now accounts for up to 
40 per cent of the price of a 
Barratt house to tbe South East, 
compared to between 10 per cent 
and 25 per cent in tbe rest of 
the country. 

Tbe plan is that concentrating 
on fewer higher-priced bouses is 


’Barratt 


EARNINGS 
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going to give the company bene- 
fits of reduced overheads, higher 
margins, greater control, and tbe 
hope of increased profits without 
having to chase increased turn- 
over. 

“Margins on middle and upper 
price houses are greater than on 
smaller houses,” explained Sir 
Lawrie. Whereas the margin on 
a smaller house averaged 10-11 
per cent pre-tax to the good 
years, margins on more up mar- 
ket houses are 12.5 per cent or 
more pre-tax. 

“ It's the most lucrative sector 
of the market but the most vola- 
tile if trade-up buyers can't sell, 
so we have to try and overcome 
the problems with services such 
as part exchange and help with 
selling their first house,” be said. 

Over the country as a whole, 
the average price of a Barratt 


Turnover for the year 
ended June 30. 1985, was 
virtually unchanged at 
£538.4m, against £537.6m, 
and after much higher 
interest charges, .up from 
£12L6m to 121.7m, pre-tax 
profits or the period slumped 
to £4. 1 m. lials is compared 
with £35.6m the previous 
year, and a record £52m in 
1982-83. 

After an expectedly dis- 
appointing midterm result— 
profits dropped from £I9m to 
£4m— directors said they 
looked forward to an im- 
provement in the second half 



Sir Lawrie Barratt, chairman 

house has already risen from 
£29,000 to £33.000 over the last 
year. He expects it to rise to 
£40,000 this year, with the aver- 
age being pushed further by the 
policy of concentrating on build- 
ing in the South East which now 
accounts for 22 per cent of sales 
with an average selling price of 
£60-£70,000. 

The company also benefits 
from overhead savings by build- 
ing 10,000 houses a year — as 
shown to Barratt's results an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Barratt now operates with 
4,250 full time staff compared 
to 5,500, and has saved £6m on 
administrative costs; selling to 
more affluent buyers with no 
need for a mortgage subsidy 
scheme will save the £4m it spent 
on mortgage subsidies this year. 

Cutting the number of sub- 


of the year. In the event the 
company broke even over the 
latter six months. 

Tax charge was £2£m 
against £6.6m, after which 
enratngo are shown as 0.7p, 
compared with 16-3p per 
share. The dividend is, how- 
ever, maintained at 7.62p 
with a same-again final pay- 
ment of 5Jllp. 

The directors feel justified 
In recommending an un- 
changed dividend because the 
basic underlying strengths of 
the group have been re- 
inforced by a total redesign 
of the product range, and 


COMPANY NEWS IN BRIEF 


(£46JXX>) and earnings per lOp 
share were 025p (0.29p). An 
extraordinary credit of £5,000 
(nil) was profit on the rales of a 
■ freehold property. 

BLUEBIRD TOYS raised turn- 
over to £2-2m (£L35m) and pre- 
tax profits to £88,000 (£9,000) in 
the six months to June 30, 1985. 
As indicated to the company's 
USM flotation last January more 
than half the turnover and 
almost all of profits are made in 
the second half. Orders to date 
are well ahead of last year's 
total sales. Half year earnings 
per lOp shares amounted to 
0A4p (O-OSp) — prospectus indi- 
cated dividend of 3.15p net for 
year. 

WILLIS FABER has acquired 
Garrard Thorpe & Partners, a 
Birmingham based insurance 
broker. Hie operations of Thorpe 
will be Integrated into those of 


tbe Birmingham branch under 
the overall responsibility of 
Tony Pollard, senior branch 
director. 

YEARLING BONDS: The Interest 
rate for this week's issue is 10tft 
per cent, down J of a percentage 
point from last week and com- 
pares with 11 A pev cent a year 
ago. The bonds are issued at 
par and are redeemable on 
October 1. 1986. A fall list of 
issues will be published to 
tomorrow's edition. 

ALBANY INVESTMENT Trust 
has increased total income from 
£131,606 to £360442 to half-year 
ended August 30, 1985, but says 
rate of growth will not neces- 
sarily be maintained to the 
second half. After tax £45,684 
(£37,210) net profit £108595 
(£86.825) for earnings of 243p 
(l.73p). Interim dividend in- 
creased to lp (O.Sp) net but 
does not indicate a rise to the 


final. Net asset value per share 
ZllJtlp (I12.92p at February 28). 

MURRAY GROWTH TRUST has 
reached agreement, subject to 
final verification by the auditors 
, of Merchant Navy Officers Pen- 
sions Investment, as to a 120.42p 
net aset value attributable to 
each Murray Growth ordinary 
and B ordinary share as at Sep- 
tember 4, 1985, when the 

ordinary offer was declared un- 
conditional. The offers are not 
yet wholly unconditional. 

JOHNSON AND Firth Brown 
still has a deficiency of distri- 
butable reserves and the board 
is unable to recommend a re- 
sumption in the payment of the 
preference dividend, which is 
next due on September 30, 1985. 

WINGATE PROPERTY Invest- 
ments raised pre-tax profits from 
£377,000 to £409,000 in the six 
months to June 30, 1985. The 
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sidies from 29 to 19 will, Sir 
Lawrie hopes, “give us a more 
manageable company and 
reduced volumes will help os to 
keep quality up." 

Decreased volumes aim meant 
a saving on tbe company's land 
bank. As part of the rationalisa- 
tion programme, Barratt sold 

surplus land for £8m last year. 
It now has 25,000 plots compared 
to 30,000 at the beginning of the 
year — enough for two and a 
half years building at the new 
lower volumes, and with a lower 
overhead to service. 

The decision to concentrate on 
more affluent buyers is clearly 
demonstrated by tbe company's 
new Premier collection of house 
styles, launched earlier this 
month. 

The Premier collection ("The 
name Is purely fortuitous. It's 
nothing whatsoever to do with 
Mrs Thatcher's decision to buy 
one of our bouses," said Sir 
Lawrie} is ail brick and decora- 
tive beams and traditional con- 
struction, with features such as 
weather vanes and dovecotes on 
two bedroomed, two bathroom ed 
bungalows. 

The Premier collection is now 
being built on 126 sites, and will 
account for 100 per cent of 
Barratt's output once the new 
styles are phased to. 

The only area of Barratt's 
business which retains the 
former high volume pattern Is 
refurbishing old council bousing 
to provide low cost homes, such 
as two bedroomed flats for 
£26,000 in Wandsworth, for 
example. 

Tbe company currently sells 
800 refurbished houses a year 
and plans to keep output at that 
level. "The margins on refur- 
bishment are less, but we sell 
two or three or four a week.” 


they remain confident of the 
medium and long-term 
future. They add that priority 
will he given to utilisation of 
group resources in continuing 
to expand activities in 
southern England. 

There was an extraordinary 
debit of £44m (nil) for the 
period representing an addi- 
tional tax charge in respect 
of stock relief previously 
claimed, but which has now 
been disallowed. 

After this charge, and 
dividends of £13J>m (same), 
there was a loss of £HLSm. 
This is compared with a 
retained balance of £15^m. 


£6 .2m cash from the said cf 
Caznpderdown House, in Loudon, 
contributed to a reduced interest 
charge and this benefit should 
continue. Earnings rose to 2.0p 
(1.94p) and the interim dividend 
is lifted to 0.55p (0.5p) net The 
year-end is being changed to 
December 24. The edmpany's 
25p shares are traded on the 
USM. 

HELENE OF LONDON has ex- 
changed conditional contracts to 
acquire Peter Barren (Models). 
Consideration is 3m, lOp Ordi- 
nary (which Helene has under- 
taken to place on behalf of the 
vendors) together with an addi- 
tional cash condsideration if pro- 
fits for the five years ended 
December 31, 1990 exceed cer- 
tain levels. Net tangible assets 
of Peter Barron at June 30, 1985 
were £670.000 and pre-tax profits 
for that year amounted to 
£219,000. 
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This advertisement is Issued in compliance with the requirements of the 
Council ot The Stock Exchange 

Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange for the grant of permission to 
deal in the whole of the Issued and to be issued share capital of Electronic Data Processing PLC 
(“EDP") in the Unlisted Securities Market A proportion of the shares being placed may be 
available to the public through the market during market hours today. It is emphasised that no 
application ha® been made for the ordinary shares to be admitted to listing. 

ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING PLC 

(incorporated in England under the Companies Act 1985. No. 853560.) 

SHARE CAPITAL 


Authorised 
. £ 

400.000 . 


ordinary shares of 5p each 


Issued and now being 
issued fully paid 
£ 

324,075 


Placing arranged by 

HENRY COOKE, LUMSDEN LTD. 

of 1 ,915,340 fully paid ordinary shares of 5p each 
at 75p per share 

EDP is a broadly based computer company primarily engaged in the distribution of the ADDS 
Mentor ranae of super minicomputers but also comprising a UK field maintenance operation; 
software products development; bureau processing and more recently customer training and 
education. 

Particulars relating to the Company are available in the Extel Unlisted Securities Maricet Service 
from 25th September. 1985 and copies of such particulars may be obtained during normal 
business hours on any weekday (Bank Holidays and Saturdays excepted) up to and including 

9th October. 1 985 from; — 

HENRY COOKE, LUMSDEN LTD. 


Arkwright House, 
Parsonage Gardens, 
Manchester M60 3AH. 


City Wall House, 
84-90 Chiswell Street, 
London EClY 4TX. 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


Steetley rises to £16.5m 
despite downturn in UK 


DESPITE a downturn In the UK, 


the Steetley group has poshed 
up its first half profit from 
£l5.73m to H&52m and ifi lifting 
the Interim dividend from 45p 
to 5p net. 

In the UK the operating profit 
fell from £15, 12m to £13 .99m but 
chairman Mr. David Donne says 
in the circumstances this is a 
most creditable performance. 

All divisions continue to trade 
strongly and be is confident of 
a satisfactory result for 1985. 
Last year the pre-tax profit came 
to £32,7m the dividend total 
was I2p. 

In North America the operat- 
ing profit rose from £2.1m to 
j&SStn, the minerals operation 
showing improved performances 
In all sections, Actions taken 
to r estr u cture the distribution 
business in Canada ore begin- 
ning to show results. 

Wt stern Europe produced an 
hnorovement from £207,000 to 
£530,000 following better results 
from the French construction 
materials business. The Mid ile 
East contribution fell to £267,000 
(£568,000). „ _ ^ „ 

The pre-tax profit for the half 
year would have been £450,000 
Lower had exchange rates ruling 
on June 30 been used. Hie rates 
used in conversion are those 
adopted in the 1984 accounts. 

Mr Donne says construction 
activities in the UK were 
adversely affected by the bad 
weather in the first two months. 





comment 


Mr David Donne, 
chairman of Steetley 


And additional energy costs re- 
sulting from the miners' strike 
continued to affect the refrac- 
tory and bride businesses. The 
property side made a useful con- 
tribution from tiie continuing 
development of surplus group 
sites. 

The new £12m brick plant at 
Parkhouse has been commis- 
sioned and will contribute to 
profits In the second half. 

Group turnover in the first 
half of 1985 came to £206m 
(£209m). 


Training boost for Park Place 


SECOND half pre-tax profits of 
Park Place Investments, holding 
company with interests in train- 
ing, publishing; instalment credit 
and contract services, were 
boosted from £813,000 to £L56m 
and pushed the fall year outturn 
to £2. 58m, compared with 
£975,000 previously. 

Apart from the instalment cre- 
dit division, all sectors had in- 
creases with training being the 
highlight of the period. Profits 
here surged from £139,000 to 
£1.53m during the 12 months 
ended June 30 last. 

Mr Sfervyn Frenkel, chairman, 
says it is encouraging to see the 
group back on the road of steady 


and substantial growth after the 
setback of 1983/84. 


setback of 1983/84. 

He tells shareholders that 
there is every reason to believe 
that 1986 will be another record 
year with each of the trading 
divisions set for further growth 
and adds: “ We exepect a further 
material advance in profits.** 

The chairman points out that it 
is still the directors* plan to float 
off the instalment credit division 


as a separately quoted company 
which will be effected once the 
division is considered to he suffi- 
ciently strong financially. 

After tax of £829,000. against 
£258,000, earnings per lOp share 
are given as lip (8.8p) and the 



Sime Darby Berhad 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Sime Darby Berhad will be held at the Regent Ballroom, 
The Regent of Kuala Lumpur Hotel, Jalan Sultan Ismail, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia on Thursday, 77th October 7985 at 77.30a.m. 
for the following purposes:— 


To receive and adopt the Directors' 
Report and the Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June 1985 and 
the Report of the Auditors thereon 


(Resolution 1) 


To declare final and special dividends 
for the year ended 30th June 7985 


(Resolution 2) 


To elect the following Directors:— 
Tun T an Siew Sin 
Tun Ismail bin Mohamed Ali 
Dr Chan Chin Cheung 
Tan Sri Nasruddin bin Mohamed 


(Resolution 3) 
(Resolution 4) 
(Resolution 5) 
(Resolution 6) 


To re-appoint Price Waterhouse as auditors 
of the Company and to authorise the 
Directors to fix their remuneration 


(Resolution 7) 


Kuala Lumpur 
24th September 1985 


By Order of the Board 
MOHAMED HAJI SAID 
Secretary 


NOTE: 

Any member of iho Company entitled to attend and vote at this meeting is 
also entitled to appoint one or mom proxies to attend and vote in his stead, 
A proxy need not he a momber of the Company. 


COLORGEN, INC. 

(Ixtcoiporatnlwiihlimittd liability tnider the GeseralCorporadoo Law the Sate of Debaaie, US A.) 

Placing by 
Capd-Cure Myers 


0(2,166/529 Shares of Common Stock of par value SO.Ol at 90ppex Share 
payable in full on application 

Share Capital 

Authorised Issued and to be 

issued fully paid 

5150,000 in Sharesof Common Stock of par vahjcSODl each $111,111 

The Shares of Common Stock of par value $0.01 now being placed rank in full for all dividends and 
other distributions hereafter declared, paid or made. 


The Company intends to assemble and sell towcost automated c 
completed arid paid for the three years of development of its fin 
Matching System for retail paint stores, the Directors believe 
pioGtablv upon commencing production and sales. The product s 
accurately the correct oisrmeius to match anv colour poor to mot 


odtict, theDCM-1100 Colour 
it the Company will o p e ra te 


accurately tne correct pigments to match any cotour prior to mix 
the often unsuccessful attempt to match one of a limited number 
as fabric or wallpaper by using paint sample cards. Throughoi 
Company has worked closely with many (JLS. paint manufacturers. 


a limited number ofpaim colours to a sample : 
cards. Throughout the development p ro cess, the 


for *e whole of the issued share 
aiket A proportion of the shares 
phaaseti that no application has 


being placed is available to the public through the market. It is emphasised that no application has 

been made for these securities to be admitted to listing. 

Jhrticiilars of the Company are available in the Enel Unlisted Securities Market and copies trf such 
particulars may be obtained during usual business horns an say weekday (Saturdays and Bank 
Holidays excepted) up to and including 14th October, 1985 from: 


CAPEMIRE MYERS 

Members of The Slock Exchange 

Members of the AS« Group 

Bath House .Holbom Viaduct, London EC1A2EU 
25th September, 1985 


First 


Castle 


Boase halfway profit nears £ 1.5m 


advances 


to £1.5m 


Apart from a few red faces 
among the analysts there were 
few surprises in Steettey’s 
interim results. In the UK the 
harsh winter conditions saw a 
fall in demand but the impact 
of this was pertly mitigated by 
some film In property sales (in 
the same period In 1984 there 
was very little contribution, from 
this area). In the second half 
tiie new 80m hricks-e-yeer Park- 
house plant will be contributing 
for the first time and margins 
on Its products are said to be 

“ interesting.** Certainly 50 
people producing 1m bricks each 
sounds promising. One area of 
major improvement has been 
North America where the 

Canadian electrical and indus- 
trial equipment distribution 
business has finally made ft into 
tiie blade. In general terms the 
UK market for Steetiey’s aggre- 
gates remains flat with competi- 
tion for new qnaries getting 
tougher— and environmental con- 
siderations weighing more 
heavily. The second half 
should see the benefits of 
cheaper NCB supplied fuel (In 
the first half about film extra 
was spent on imported solid 
fuel) end Parkhouse and pre- 
tax profits are seen as reaching 
£36m. The shares at 337p, down 
fip, seem well up with develop- 
ments on a prospective p/e of 
10 given a 40 per cent tax 
charge. | 


A MARKED improvement in 
turnover, profits and dividend is 
announced by First Castle Elec- 
tronics in the six months to 
July 81, 1985. 

Turnover is up from £8.41m 
to fillAfim, an increase of 36.4 


per cent, pre-tax profits from 
£Ltm to £L45m, a rise of 3L8 
per cent, and the interim divi- 
dend is raised from 0A47p to- 
0.93p per share on the capital 
enlarged by last January’s rights 

““rax fakes £36,000 (£87400), 
leaving net attributable profits 
of £L42m (fit .01 m) and earnings 
per share of 5.7p (5.18p 

adjusted). 

Mr L I. Connor, chairman, 
says the divisionalisation of 
activities he announced earlier 
this year has enabled the com- 
pany to shorten lines of com- 
munication and to Improve the 
effectiveness of management He 
adds that aithfl ngh in the current 
Industrial climate the perform- 
ance of tire various operating 
units within the group had been 
more variable, the new structure 
bad enabled First Castle to con- 
centrate management resources 
where they were required. 

Within the specialist tech- 
nology group, Centronic has 
secured a major order from 
the MoD tor the helicopter 
weapon simulation system known 
as ATLAS. The order, obtained 
in the face of fierce competition, 
farther expends the weapons 
simul ation product range. 

Centronic is currently negotiat- 
ing for several major contracts 
hot the timing of the conclusion 
to these negotiations is not yet 
determinable. 

Mr Connor says that cansruc- 
tlon work is now well advanced 
on the new solid state factory at 
the Centronic site. Commlasio&- 
ing should commence late this 
year with production coming on 
stream early in 198ft. 

Market penetration by Comp- 
user, the monitor company, has 
been disappointing but Centronic 
Inc has continued to expand 
rapidly and tiie new activity, as a 
contractor to the UR. Depart- 1 
in fhk division, 
promise. 


dividend total is lifted to 64Sp 
(4.75p) net with a final distri- 
bution of 4j>. 

A divisional split of both turn- 
over — £20.61m (£L6.62m) — and 
pre-tax profits shows: training 
£&96m (£74lm) and £L68m 
(£139,600); publishing £4.02m 
(£3.42x0) and £850,000 (£585, 000); 
instalment credit £242m 
(EL -98m) and £943,000 (£566,000); 
c on tr a ct services £3 .23m (£3 .84m) 
and £317/100 (£229,000). Head 
office, central ser v ices and 
interest £86,000 (£89,000) and 
£455,000 costs (£444/100 costs). 

In the training dtrtston, de- 
mand for chartered accountancy 
courses remains buoyant. 


THE ENLARGED advertising 
agency group Basse Manila! 
Poilitt bra produced a pre-tax 
profit of £I-48m in the half year 
ended June 30, 1985, oo a turn- 
over of £34JL9m. The group is 
performing well, with all mem- 
her companies fulfil Hug expec- 
tations, the directors state. 

They say tiie profile of both 
Boase Masaami Poilitt Partner- 
i ship's and Marketing Solutions’ 
business this year is biased to 
the second, half, so the figures 
1 do not reject the Kkely pattern 
of the full year's performance. 

mis is the first time that 
a flnw»n from Marketing Solutions 
have been in-i'uded. Turnover 
and (unfits at BMP for the first 
fret* of 1984 came to £2&43m and 
1 £LQ6m respectively. The interim' 
i dividend Is raised from lJ85p to 
L5p net 

On detailed investigation the 
situation at Marketing Solutions 

in the U.S. was found tq he un- 
satisfactory and tiie operation 
was closed in ApriL However, 
the group has been able to 
capitalise on that company’s 
investment and has started a 


wholly owned subsidiary in New 
York. 

On prospects, the directors say 
the three new ventures started 
to. the period are set to contri- 
bute to profits la 1986. The 
ventures were set up as part of 
the strategy to build long-term 
profits. BMP Business Com- 
munications sad Angocti Thomas 
Hedge are already generating 
significant billings and tiie 
newest entity, Davis Wilkins, a 
mainstream consumer advertis- 
ing agency, has made a promis- 
ing start. . . 

With, the overall fprxwth of the 
UK advertising Industry slowing 
in the first half of 1985, the 
BMP group has already started 
to reap the benefits of a spread 
of marketing service activities, 
and the directors look forward 
to a successful full year. 

After tax £854,000 the net 
profit for the half year came to 
£823J)00 for earndnga of 64p per 
share. 


• comment 


Electronic Data raising 
£lm with USM placing 


BY RICHARD TOMKINS 


Profits follow 
AEC changes 


FOLLOWING a change of both 
nawif* and direction Americas 
Electronic Components reported 
pre-tax profits for the six mouths 
to the end of June 1985 of 
£715,000. That wiks from turn- 
over of £2.04m, which arose in 
tiie period from April 17 when 
the company acquired DurakooL 
the U& based maker and sup- 
plier of switch and relay media- . 

ntnm 


Under its previous name of 
American Oil Field Systems, the 
USK-quoted company made a 
taxable loss In 1984 of £3.4Sm. 

At the time of the flotation In 
April, AEC forecast full year 
i profits for Durakool of $4Jzn. It 
achieved $4J.4m. 

The tax charge was £29.096, 
leaving earnings per 20p share 
at LSp basic and LBp adjusted. 
No dividend will be paid for the 
period but the directors forecast 
a total payment of 0-878 net for 
the year to June 3a I860. 


Electronic Data Processing, a 
Sheffield-based computer com- 
paoy employing 110, ia coming 
to the unlisted securities market 
Kith a plating ot 19m shares of 
5p each at 75p a share, through 
brokers Henry Cooke Lumsdezu 

The issue represents 29.5 per 
cent of the enlarged share capi- 
tal and will raise about £lm 
net for the company. EDP*s 
market capitalisation at the 
placing price is MJfm. 

EDP was set up as a computer 
bureau by a group of Sheffield 
businessmen in 1965. In 1972 
the board decided that stronger 
growth prospects lay in provid- 
ing business customers with a 
more sophisticated on-line 
bureau service and ultimately in 
tiie sale of complete in-house 
I umxicompnter systems. 

Mr Michael Nailer, the pre- 
sent non-executive c h a irm an, re- 
cruited Mr Richard Jowitt, the 
present manag in g director and 
cHef executive, to lead tiie 
company's development 

EDP is now a broadly-based 
computer company operating five 
divisions. Its main activity is 
distribution in the UK, Europe 
and the IHddle East of tiie 
)f«»nfaw family of minicomputers 
under an agreement vrifth ADDS, 
a UE. computer products manu- 
facturer which is a wholly-owned 
suMdisny of NCR. 

Since its appointment a 
distributor in 1981 ft has sold 
some 325 Mentor systems to 
mmmwn id- Industrial and gov- 
ernment! organisations. About 
78 per cent of nice are made 


Ari-round progress 
lifts Watmoughs by 12% 


Readymix better 

Sane recovery in ready mixed 
concrete margins and the con- 
tinual trimming of overheads 
and costs have enabled Readymix 
! of the Republic of Ireland to 
reduce its first-half loss from 
1*476,000 to 1023,000, equal to 
some £98,000. 

Volumes, however, remained 
depressed. This applied particu- 
larly to quarrying operations 
where low demand for road 
, materials severely cut the level 
of stone sales. 

As to the shortterm prospects 
in the construction industry the , 
directors say these are not ! 
encouraging; a »v1 the manage* 1 
meat is currently looking at 
further measures to reduce costs 1 
and restore profitability. The , 


group has been in the red for the 
last three years, the cumulative 
pre-tax losses approaching the 
£2m marts. 

The company is a subsidiary 
of Readymix Holdings, in turn a 
part of the BMC Group. 


Watmoughs (Holdings), colour 
printer, pu bl is he r and process 
engraver, achieved a 12 per cent 
rise to £874,000 in taxable profits 
for tiie six months to June 30 
1985. 

Turnover Increased by 14 per 
cent from £XZ2m to £l3.9lm with 
all subsidiary companies con- 
tributing to the advance. 

The interim dividend is L7p 
per share (L7p) on the capital 
increased by the one-for-four 
rights Issue in March. After tax 
of £157,000 (&4L0O0) the net 
profit was £717,000 (£641,000) and 
earnings per share were 7.07 p 
(6A3p). 

Demand for the group’d 
specialist gravure and web offset 
printing capacities was main- 
tained throughout the period 
with sales of quality colour 
literature for mail-order, cos- 
metic, leisure and publishing, 
clients continuing at a high level. 
Good progress was also achieved 
In the security printing and pack- 
ageing interests, the directors 
state. 

The contract for tiie printing 
of You Magazine was originally 


to commence with- the issued 
dated November 3 1985. Ho w- 
ever, an earlier opportunity 
arose for Watmoughs to com- 1 
menoe printing from the Issue , 
dated August 18 1985. . 

Mr P. G. Walker, the chairman. ! 
however, reiterates that full ! 
benegts fro mthe You contract 
will not materialise until 1986- 

In particular, revenue from tiie 
You contract for the second half 
of the year will bear the full cost 
of recruitment and training of 
additional staff in advancement 
of the commencement of the 
contract ' 


MACAUuAN-GLENUVET, the 
whisky distiller, made lower pre- 
tax profits of £202,000 (£338,000) 
in the first half of 1985. which 
reflected high interest rates and 
tiie decision to withhold stocks 
from the mature whisky market 
Interest charges rose to £398,000 
(£256,000). Turnover was aa- 
chanr^l at *9 7.1 m The inte r i m 
dividend is lp (same) net. The 
directors expect 1985 profits will 
be in line with the £550,000 fore- 
cast at the time of the rights . 
issue. I 


Orion Royal Bank limited is pleased to announce the formation of: 


Orion Royal Bank Equities of Canada Limited 

( incorporated in England and acting on behalf 
of Orion Royal Bank Limited) 


John N. Abell 
Maynard Marceau 
NicholasC.FuUer 
Paul Nagy 


Chairman 

President 

Vice-President 

Vice-President 


17th Floor, 

The Stock Exchange, 
London EC2N 1HB, 
England 


Tel: (01)920-9461 
Tlx: 936 072 
Fax: (01)628-0483 


from Boase Hassimi, and. choos* 


ing not to be reassured by a 
fairly optimistic statement, mar- 
ked tiie shares down ISp to 335p. 
It appears that the business has 


become more s e as onal , rod that 
some of the shortfall win he made 
up in the second halt Television 

advertising, depressed at the 

start of the year. Is now rising 
strongly a B rn *’ 1 - Important new 
clients have been added to the 
list since the end of the first 
half, while two major projects 
due to the first half were post- 
poned until later in the year. 
Furthermore, Marketing Solu- 
tions. whose results are included 
for tiie first time, carries out a 
large amount « government 
work and its profits are skewed 
towards the second half. Even go 
the total for the year may fail 
short of earlier City expectations, 
as the company hears start up 
costs on its three sew ventures, 
and as it recovers from the loss 
of one of its largest clients, 
Argyll Group. This loss just 
might prove to be a blessing If 
Boase succeeds to getting the 
Asda business it is currently 
pitching for. Failing that, how- 


The market was expecting some- 
thing rather higher than £UJm 



ever, tiie shares look fully valued 
on a p/e of 19 assuming profits 
of £3.9m on a 42 per cent tax 
charge. 


ORION ROYAL BANK LIMITED 

A mem ber ol The Royal Bankol Canada Group 


Scott & Robertson profit 
down as margins fall 


through EDPs 20 authorised 
dealers, and the rest fay EDP 
itself. 

EDFs other activities are 
maimwiaiw and engineering, 
the development of software pro- 
ducts, the bureau operations, 
and a training and education 
division. 

The company says the market 
for the types of computer sys- 
tems it supplies has been inde- 
pendently estimated at ML&00 
units worth £360m in the UK 
alone this year and for 16,000 
pnitre worth £560m to 1987. The 
directors are confident that EDP 
and Hs dealers will be able to 
increase their penetration of this 
growing market. . 

EDP intends to use he £lm 
raised to expand its dealer net- 
work to Europe; to finance the 
relocation of its education and 
training centre, engineering 
cezve and technical support 
functions to Northampton; to 
fond further software develop- 
ment; and to jho vide working 
capital to. support the company's 
growth. . 

EDPfe turnover to the year to 
September 30, 1984, was £8m 
agrinet £2.4m the year before 
and pre-tax profits rose to 
£331,000 from £108,000. 

la the six months to March 31 
tUs year EDP made pretax 
profits of £310.000. It is fore- 
casting a figure for he full year 
of at least £585,000, patting the 
shares at the placing price of 
7&p on a prospective p/e ratio 
of Ol alter a 44 per cent tax 
charge. 


I Scott & Robertson, manufac- 
turer of packag ing products and 
fabrics, reveals a fall in taxable 
i profits from £556,000 to £402,000 
tor toe six months ended June 
30 1988. The interim dividend 
is maintain ed at G.9p, however, 
last year’s final being L6p. 

Turnover moved ahead 
slightly from £9.76m to £9 -81m. 

Although the directors anti- 
pated chat the level of profit 
would be affected by the move 
of subsidiary, Anaplast, to a 
new factory, and the relocation 
and installation of plant at both 
Ardeer and Greenock, midterm 
figures were further adversely 
affected by certain operating 
factors outside tiie company’s 
control which -combined to lower 
margins. 

The trading conditions 
encountered by Thomas Boag 
were the most difficult, directors 
say, for several years and its 


contribution was less than 
expected. The other two 
subsidiaries, Plasti-Covers, and 
Trevor Jones in particular, 
traded satisfactorily. 

The directors add that profit 
margins improved to the third 
quarter and both production and 
sales are currently increasing 

In May toe directors pointed 
out to shareholders that the 
move from Irvine to the new 
factory at Ardeer disrupted 
output and the prolonged delay 
to satisfactory delivery of new 
plant from West Germany proved 
to be more costly than 
anticipated. 

And they said that suppliers 
of polymer had been applying 
price increases, which- rendered 
it impossible to recover those 
increases on orders for polythene 
products. These problems would 
have an effect on flist half 
results, directors stated, 


INTERIM REPORT 1985 


HYMAN PLC 
Improved results 


Scsmnary of Results 


IMS 1984 1984 

Bdtjw EMfwr Ywr» 

(dJSJmc Btoina 31 December 
nr»»i«ir fumxfirnn 

1 «Sa 4 rooo J rooo 


Tbtocrv&r - 13^0114 ,532 27,430 

Profit on ordinary 
activities before • 

taxation 913 775 1,624 


Earnings per Ordinary 
stock unit L93p 3.11p 4.24p 

Dividend per Ordinary 
stock unit 0.75p 0J5p 1.50p 



Die Chairman, Mr Peter Buckley, reports: 


*A farther improvement in operating profit at 
£L16m and an imaease m pre-tax profit of 
18%. 


hNatior 
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wiL2JL) Hyman PLC, 
aBBfflfl HoHyviDe, Hohnfirth Road, 
Greenfield, 

^ofCeuvames Oldham OL3 7DR 
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U.S. $200,000,000 

Backets Trust Overseas Finance N.V. 


. Guaranteed Floating Rate 
Subordinated NotesEme 1994 
For the throe months 
25 September, 1985 to 27 December, 1985 
the Notes wi/l carry an interest rate of per cent, 
per annum and interest payable on the relevant 

interest oavmBnt date 77 npromW iqoc 




roe relevant 

interest payment date 27 December, 1985 against 
Coupon No. 13 will be U.S.$2l-47 per U.S. yi 000 
Note and U. $.$211 4-74 per U.S. $10,000 Note 


r^aco y;i 


Note and U. 3^21 4-74 per U.S. 


By Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New Vbrit. London 
Agent Sank 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION — * 

Cities Service Overseas Finance N.V. 


*-* u 5r slB ®’ wo ’»80 
17% Guaranteed Notes 
Due September 15, 1988 

Notice thereby given that Cities Service Overseas Finance NV 
has -elected to redeem all of its outstanding 17% 

Notes Due September 15, 1988 (toe ‘♦Notes’Voa Octah&?^TWw 

(too M Redemption Date”) at toe redemption price 

their principal amount; together with interest acero«f°H2L«S! 

from September 15. 1885 to the RedSphonDate^top SSSS 

of UJSAUR3 per V£Xl$O0 Bond (the “ Redemption ? ri ^«x^ OUOt 

On October 0. 1885 the Redemption 2' a 

payable upon all Notes, and Interest thereon shall cmm 

on and after said date. 10 actn16 

All Notes, together with all coupons appertaining thereto 

on or after September 15, 1986. are to be roreend^S^m-^fS? Q f 

of the Redemption Price at the Corporate 

Trust Company to the Borough^ Ttooi £ *5“^ 
York, or at the main offices of (1) Banker?* nS# Ne , w 

London, (2) Bankers Trust Company toParia 
GmbH to Frankfurt am Main. WBaSoiSJr' a * 5“S* 
(5) Banque du Benelux SA. in Bnuselsand ^ ulch * 
Luxembourg, in Luxembourg. Ban ^ ue tadosue* 
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September 9. 1985 


Cities Service Overseas 
®*na»re N.V. 

By: T T HKt Company 

as Fiscal Agent 
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ACROSS 

1 Leave waste (6) 

4 Goes from point to point 
with the takings (8) 

9 Fights for left-overs (6) 

16 In ordinary language a 
border flower (8) 

12 Star shedding tears at ski- 
resort . . . (8) 

13 ... as unfinished episode 
hung in the balance (6) 

15 Framework holding bells or 
silver in church (4) 

16 Food to squander piecemeal 

(7) 

29 They are held to have con- 
cealed difficulties (7) 

21 Company way out on tax 
(4) 

25 Box with skill without 
having to cheat (6) 

26 Game for sci entifi c crowd 

(8) 

28 Rate-assessment certain to 
be placed on store (8) 

29 A certain amount of pressure 
for malefactor to abandon 
evil ways (6) 

39 Leading light in a cape (8) 

31 Ship’s officer’s crafty rose to 
bring about proportional 
representation (6) 

DOWN 

1 Side can’t run far away (8) 

2 Straggler having to get back 
in by artifice (8) 

3 Rumour about left (6) 

5 Most mrnmiai to see king 
over-age (4) 


6 Made music that soothed? 
( 8 ) 

7 He thinks of self when it 
goes off (6) 

8 Stable uniform (6) 

11 Drunken sot getting wealthy 
bird (7) 

14 Extend prison sentence (7) 

17 Song about America at 
drinking-party (8) 

( 8 ) 

18 Blackleg gets proof of debt 
to plant (6) 

19 Pennon on ship carrying 
royal head (8) 

22 Cripple through drink (6) 

23 Dire result of footballers 
going out with woman (6) 

24 Boat-club taking the water 
(6) 

27 Their only part in club (4) 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE 
NO 5.829 
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TaffWONE 

01-246 8086 

for the 
FT 

INTERNATIONAL 
-MARKET REPORTS 

jfc-tndLrfng-VUal St. Tokyo, 
Sydney and Hong Kong 

* Updated twice daily to 
include opening Wafl St 
advices 
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New Issue 
September 25. 1985 


Thteadvertisementappears 
as a matter of record only. 


National Bank of Hungary 

(Magyar Nemzeti Bank) 

Budapest 


DM 150,000,000 

7% Deutsche Mark Bonds of 1985/1993 


Offering Price: 100% 

Interest: 7 % payable annually on October 1 of each year 

Repayment: October 1,1993 et par 

Listing: Frankfurt am Main 
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INSURANCE, OVERSEAS & MONEY FUNDS 


AMMfart Gan Mngt Ltd 

481 AM* Stn«, Douglas, M* 062420845 
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Aon 4x * l>a g Wi SaMArr la 
B.IJL Bond iBTEstaoits AG 
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twtVIWMn fem.<H5 1V50B1 __ 1 

BNP to* Mgnmt (Jersey) Ltd 
P0Ba>158LSlKtfler.Jm*y 053*76011 


EBC Trust Company Umq) Ltd. 

13 State Si, St Beta. Jeney. 0534-36331. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Dialogue of the deaf at Farm Council 


BY IVO DAWNAY IN LUXEMBOURG 


XT WAS business as usual for 
the EEC's Farm Council 
yesterday. Refreshed from 

their summer holidays, the 
ministers met far their first 
discussions on the European 
Commission’s controversial 
Green Paper (discussion 
document) on the future of 
the Common Agricultural 
Policy. 

Unanimously they agreed 
that something 1 needed to be 
done. But to a man, they 
disagreed as to what it should 
be. 

Indeed, though the in- 
formal meeting took place 
harmoniously, the sheer 
range of divergent opinions 
was remarkable even by the 
Common Market’s generous 
standards. 

Mr Frans Andrtessen, the 
Farm Commissioner, began 
the proceedings by warning 
once again of the scale of the 
surpluses and the need for 
urgent action. He pointed out 
that, when all products are 
taken together, community 


output eutsrlps supply by 
between 15 to 20 per cent, 
and disposal costs are rising. 

M Henri Nallet, the French 
minister, told his colleagues 
that while the reforming 

Green Paper might be broadly 
welcomed, it should not be 
treated as “a holy book.” 
Farming was not like indsurty 
as its basic unit — the family 
farm — was not strong enough 
to allow laissez-faire policies 
to work. 

Hr Michael Jopllng, his 
British counterpart, argued 
conversely that the classical 
laws Of supply and demand, 
fuelled by restrictive pressure 
on products prices, must be 
the main mechanism for 
reform. And be opposed (he 
prospect of a co-responsibility 
levy on cereals farms, 
favoured by many of his col- 
leagues. 

Both these British positions 
were rejected by Herr Ignaz 
Kiechle, the German minister. 
The role of the GAP was as a 
social support, he argued, 


and economic forces should 
play second fiddle to maintain- 
ing farmers’ incomes. 

To this, Mr Andriesfien 
replied that both functions 
should apply a sensible com- 
promise position from which 
will stem the inevitable dis- 
putes over exactly how this 
should be brought about. 

But the ministers did find 
one area of agreement — that 
budgetary discipline pro- 
visions restricting farm 
spending should not neces- 
sarily be rigidly imposed in 
future. However, it is unclear 
whether Mr Jopllng was in 
the room at the time of this 
discussion as he is usually 
a strong supporter of such 
restraints. 

Certainly, the EEC budget 
ministers will disagree with 
their fanning colleagues. 

Perhaps the greatest 
novelty yesterday was the 
forthright presence of 
Sr Alvaro Barreto, the 
Portuguese minister. He told 
the farm council that he was 


totally behind the Green 
Paper tout felt obliged to add 
the small point Hiat none of 
its restrictions should, apply 

to Portugal as her high priced 
food made the country a 
special case. 

Sr Barreto is dearly lean- 
ing the ways of the EEC 
fast 

Almost Inevitably Mr Austin 
Deasy, the Irish minister, 
then chipped in that Ireland's 
uniquely problematic farm 
sector meant tt too would 
have to be an exception. 

At that the council session 
closed amid promises to dis- 
cuss it all again, probably 
until Christmas. 

The ministers were then 
whisked off to the Luxem- 
bonrgois wine growing town 
of Echte rna ch — perhaps their 
spiritual home. Ecfaternaefa’s 
annual civic celebrations in- 
volve her citizens marching 
through the streets In the 
town’s unique three steps 
forward, two steps back, 
procession. It takes all day. 


EEC court backs sugar trader 
oyer loss of £1.67m deposit 


BY IVO DAWNAY IN LUXEMBOURG 


A RULING announced yester- 
day by the European Court 
should ensure the return by 
Brussels of a £1.67m deposit 
forfeited by a London sugar 
trader after a secretarial over- 
sight 

The money had been lodged 
as a security with an EEC 
Intervention (market manage- 
ment) Board by E. D. & F. Man 
(Sugar) in July 1983 as a 
routine procedure after its 
tenders, representing 30,000 
tonnes of sugar for export, had 
been accepted. 

Under Community provisions, 
the company was then required 
to apply for export licences by 
telex within four working days. 
But when the appropriate telex 
arrived, it had missed the mid- 
day deadline by nearly four 
hours and the £1.67m security 
was lost. 

In its submission to the conrt, 
Man claimed that the oversight 


occurred because an employee 
was sick and her temporary 
replacement was overwhelmed 
with work. It contended that 
forfeiture of the security was 
“grossly unfair” and breached 
the principle that the penalty 
should be in proportion to the 
offence. 

Lawyers for the European 
Commission argued that the 
late dispatch of the telex 
breached Community regular 
tions and could not be exemp- 
ted under force majeure provi- 
sions. 

Application for export licences 
within the time limit was a 
necessary primary obligation 
for the proper management of 
the market 

But the Court found that the 
essential primary aim of the 
regulation was to ensure that 
exports were carried out and 
that forfeiture of the entire 


deposit must be considered “too 
drastic'* a penalty for failure to 
meet the deadline. 

It therefore ruled that the 
regulation used by the Commis- 
sion to enforce forfeiture of the 
deposit was invalid. Man now 
seems certain to win its action 
in the UK’s High Court for re- 
payment of the money. 

• Surgar workers from Clyde- 
side in Scotland lobbied a con- 
ference of European and 
Third World parliamentarians 
in Inverness yesterday against 
British Sugar’s application for 
a larger EEC production quota. 

Mr John Jackson, shop 
steward convenor at the Tate 
and Lyle refinery in Greenock, 
said that if British Sugar Corp 
is allowed by EEC Ministers to 
boost sugar beet production, the 
plant— which relies on imported 
cane sugar— may have to dose 
with the loss of more than 300 
jobs. 


Further Indian imports expected 


BY P. C. MAHAN Tt IN CALCUTTA 


INDIA WILL be importing a 
farther lm tonnes of sugar over 
the next few months through 
Its state Trading Corporation, 
according to reports in the 
financial Press. The country 
has already imported lm tonnes 
of sugar this year. 

Sugar imports on a large 
scale have become necessary 
firstly because of a lower 
expected output this season 
and secondly because of a rapid 
rate of increase in consumption 


by the country's growing popu- 
lation. 

According to the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association internal 
consumption of the commodity, 
which was 7.57m tonnes in 
1983-84, Is likely to touch a 
record figure of 8.2m tonnes 
during the current season, 
which is about to end. The 
offtake may rise further to 9m 
tonnes In the next season 

The current season’s produc- 


tion may just touch 7m tonnes. 
The Association is unhappy, 
however,, that the Government, 
instead of taking steps to boost 
domestic production, is resort- 
ing to what it claims are un- 
necessarily liberal imports. 
The world sugar market may 
be weak at the moment, it says, 
but this situation will not con- 
tinue for long, especially when 
it becomes known that countries 
like India are planning large 
sugar imports. 


U& quota cut 
sparks anger . 
in Caribbean 

By Tony Cozier in Bridgetown 

SUGAR PRODUCING countries 
in the Caribbean have reacted 
sharply to the recently - 
announced reduction in their 
U.S. sugar import quotas. 

Mr Harold Davis, the chair- 
man of the Caribbean Com- 
munity sugar producers* asso- 
ciation, said the reduction in 
the Caricom quota from 134,420 
tonnes for 1984-85 to 95,864 
tonnes for 1985-86 deals “ a 
further blow to developing 
countries depending on sugar 
exports for a large part of their 
foreign exchange earnings.” 

He estimated that it would 
amount to a loss of about 810m 
for Caricom producers— Barba- 
dos, Belize, Guyana, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago and St 
Kitts-Nevis. 

“ The severe impact of these 
sugar quota cuts on Caricom 
countries and, indeed, on all 
Caribbean Basin Initiative 
(CBI) sugar exporters, goes a 
long way to undermine any 
good that the CBI might do and 
seriously contradicts the U-S/s 
declared objective of making a 
special effort to help developing 
countries in the region,” he 
sdtd. 

The UA Department of Agri- 
culture announced 10 days ago 
that it was cutting the 1986 
import quota to 1.72m short 
tons from 2.4m in 1985. 

This was a smaller reduction 
than expected, and was seen at 
tile time as an effort to appease 
Caribbean and Latin American 
sugar producers. 

The move has also provoked 
uproar among UjS. sugar 
growers, since the amount of 
sugar available in the country 
next year will be well in excess 
of demand, and this is bring- 
ing pressure to bear on domes- 
tic sugar prices. 


Tin consumers 
likely to turn 
down cash plea 

By Andrew Gowers 

TIN PRODUCING countries are 
likely to press consumers today 
to join them in making a volun- 
tary cash contribution to the 
International Tin Council’s 
hard-pressed buffer stock — but 
almost certainly in vain. 

The producers agreed at a 
meeting in Canberra earlier 
this month to ask member gov- 
ernments for a “significant and 
effective” contribution to the 
Council, which operates the 
tin market’s price support sys- 
tem. 

Council officials stressed yes- 
terday that they were not 
calling for extra funds. But 
producers arc expected to raise 
the issue in the corridors of 
the meeting this week. 

• On the London Metal Ex- 
change, tin came under heavy 
selling pressure yesterday, tak- 
ing prices to their lowest level 
in 27 months. 

Cash standard metal dropped 
£197.50 on the day to an un- 
official close of £8,725 a tonne. 


Malaysia and Indonesia 
meet on export conflict 

BY K1ERAN COOKE AND WONG SULONG 


THE MALAYSIAN Minister of 
Primary Industries, Datuk Paul 
Leong, yesterday wound up two 
days of talks in Jakarta aimed 
at easing conflicts between 
Malaysia and Indonesia over the 
export of key commodities. 

In a meeting with Rachmat 
Saleh, the Indonesian Trade 
Minister, on Monday, Datuk 
Leong expressed concern about 
Indonesian commodity exports 
— often claimed to be a threat to 
Malaysia’s exports of rubber, 
palm oil and tin. But he 
expressed the hope that “solu- 
tions’’ could be found. 

There have been bitter allega- 
tions by Malaysian producers of 
Indonesian price-cutting. How- 
ever, Datuk Leong himself has 
said that plantation companies 
must work to meet what he calls 
the Indonesian challenge; he 
says that productivity must be 
increased and costs reduced. 

Indonesia is felt to have big 
advantages over Malaysia in the 
export of many commodities 
due to cheaper labour costs 


and the availability of large 
tracts of undeveloped land. The 
Indonesian government has also 
instituted a system of cheap 
credits of up to 180 days at six 
per cent for rubber exporters. 

But while Indonesian rubber 
exports have been posing a 
growing problem to Malaysia, 
it is felt by many in Jakarta 
that fears of Indonesia flooding 
the market with large amounts 
of palm oil and thus threaten- 
ing another vital Malaysian ex- 
port commodity are unfounded. 
While Indonesia’s plans far 
palm oil production are ambi- 
tious— the Government has set 
a production target of 2.5m 
tons by 1988— it is felt that 
even if plans are realised the 
needs of the domestic market 
of more than 160m people will 
rule out any big exportable sur- 
plus. 

However. Malaysian fears 
were heightened by last week's 
purchase by India of what is 
believed to be 18,000 tons of 
Indonsian pa ton nil 


Gas shortage 
hits Polish 
grain crops 

By Christopher Boblmki 
in Warsaw 

A MARKED fall in Soviet 
supplies of natural gas to 
Poland In the first half of this 
year has seriously hit produc- 
tion of nitrogen fertilisers and 
affected this year’s results of 
the grain harvest official 
figures published here suggest 
The situation has also led 
to a call from the Warsaw- 
based Dtiennik Ludowy news- 
paper for additional imports of 
natural gas from Holland or 
Nigeria to supplement de- 
liveries from the Soviet Union 
which at present is Poland's 
sole supplier. 

Senior officials at the Agri- 
culture Ministry have estimated 
that this year’s grain harvest 
could have been 1.5m tonnes 
higher if not far the fertiliser 
shortages in the winter and 
early Spring. As rt is, the grain 
harvest should reach around 
23m tonnes this year. 


Platinum and palladium outlook ‘promising 9 


BY JOHN WICKS IN ZURICH 

THE FUTURE of the platinum 
and palladium markets is 
’’ promising,” according to a 
study published by Credit 
Suisse. The Zurich-based bank 
forecasts that demand will grow 
at a faster rate than supply for 
both metals. 

In the case of platinum, the 
report says demand should 
exceed supply by about 500 
kilos this year following a 4- 
tonne supply surplus in 1984. 
For 1986 the demand surplus 
is expected to rise to as much 
as 6.9 tonnes. 

With regard to supplies. 
Credit Suisse paints out that 
South African producers are 
working close to full capacity 
and will not be able to carry 
out any major expansion for 
some years to come. Soviet 
supplies have fallen back in 
recent years, due partly to what 
the bank sees os increased 
strategic requirements on the 
home market and a certain 
replacement of platinum exports 
by those of palladium. 

In all, platinum supply is 
seen as growing slowly from 


85.5 tonnes last year to an esti- - ' 
mated 86 tonnes in 1985 and 
88 tonnes next year, the result 
solely of small increases in 
South African sales. 

Demand is expected to rise 
Sharply, from 81.5 tonnes in 
1984 to some 86.5 tonnes this 
year and 94.9 tonnes In 1986, 
a major share of sales going 


to Japan and North America, 
with estimated 1986 consump- 
tion of 41 and 29 tonnes, respec- 
tively. 

On the palladium market. 
Credit Suisse draws attention 
to a 36 per cent growth in 
Soviet exports since 1980. These 
are seen as rising from 52.6 


WEEKLY METALS 


All prices as supplied by 
Metal Bulletin. 

ANTIMONY: European free 
market. 99.6 per cent. 8 per 
tonne, in warehouse, 2,770- 
2350, 

BISMUTH: European free 
market, min. 99.99 per cent. $ 
per lb. tonne lota in warehouse, 
4,35-4.40. 

CADMIUM: European free 
market, min. 99.95 per cent. $ 
per lb, in warehouse, ingots, 
0.74-0.79, sUcks, 0.81-0.85. 

COBALT: European free 
market, 99.5 per cent, $ per lb, 
in warehouse, 11.10-11.30. 

MERCURY: European free 


market, min. 99.99 per cent, 9 
per flask, in warehouse, 283-294. 

MOLYBDENUM: European 
free market, drummed molybdlc 
oxide. S per lb Mo. in ware- 
house, 2R5.2.95. 

selenium: European free 
market, min. 99.5 per cent. $ per 
lb, in warehouse, 7.25-7.40. 

TUNGSTEN ORE: European 
free market, standard min. 65 
per cent, 8 per tonne unit WO. 
elf, 65-71. 

VANADIUM: European Free 
market min. 98 per cent V O. 
other sources, S per lb V 0. cif, 
2 . 10 - 2 . 20 . 

URANIUM: Nuesco exchange 
value, S per lb U 0. 16.00. 


tonnes in 1984 to 55 tonnes this 
and 57 tonnes next year. To- 
gether with a gradual increase 
in South African supplies — to a 
1986 level of 32 tonnes — this 
will bring world supply up to 
around 100 tonnes. 

At the same time, world 
demand is put at some 108 
tonnes next year, compared with 
an estimated 101 tonnes this 
year and 96.4 tonnes in 1984. 
Major markets are again Japan, 
with a forecast 1986 total of 49 
tonnes, and North America, 
with a probable 33 tonnes. 

Demand pattens for both 
metals are considered positive, 
in view both of general favour- 
able business conditions and the 
likelihood that there will he no 
further drop in inflation. While 
the expansion of UJS. strategic 
platinum and palladium res- 
erves is said to be delayed. 
Credit Suisse looks for increas- 
ing needs on the part of 
investors and high-technology 
industry. 
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LONDON 

MARKETS 

ZINC PRICES, which have 
been under pressure for some 
time because supplies, despite 
substantial production cut- 
backs, have stubbornly re- 
mained above the sagging 
consumption level, were 
further depressed yesterday 
when U-S- producers announ- 
ced 3 cents a lb cuts In their 
selling prices. The move was 
thought to be linked to the 
announcement this week that 
world stocks rose by 194*60 
tonnes in August. London 
Metal Exchange zinc prices 
sank to the lowest levels for 
more than two years before 
rallying somewhat as sterling 
slipped back against the dol- 
lar in the afternoon. Bat the 
high grade cash position, still 
finished £6 down on the day 
at £472JH) a tonne. Coffee 
prices continued weak with 
the November position adding 
£22 to Monday's currency- 
inspired £78 tall. 

LME prices supplied by 
Amalgamated Metal Trading. 

ALUMINIUM 


INDICES. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

SttpT BBjSep. 20,fcrtti aga|Ycir ago 


8Sl.OSla3g.71 1 SB 1.18 l 888.40 
(Bang: July 1 1852 - 100) 

REUTERS 

5ep.~W{8ep.~8il|a 'BPago Vciragg 

ITOg jI 1099.8) 15793 1B61 .Q 

(Ban: September IB 1031 « 100) 

DOW JONES 

Dow l‘ SeptTT SaptTjMonitiT Year 
Jofiaa H ! 18 j aso j apo 

Spot 112.11 111.48, — II 24.48 
Put. (1X4.30 1 14.031 — |l84J8B 

(Base: December 2MS31 - 100) 


MAIN PRICE CHANGES 

In tonnes anlasa otherwise salad. 


METALS 


Sept 84 -for Month 
1988 — ago 



Official closing (am): Cart 683-90 
(678-. 5) , three months 711-2 (700-.5), 
aettl ament 690 (678.5). Final Kerb 
Close: 708-9. Turnover: 16.280 tonnes. 

COPPER 


3 months . 




Cash 1066-7 1+13 j 990 

3 months \BBl-a l»HJBiOT4r967 


Tungsten 

Wolfram BLOItu 

Zinc — - - 

S months . 
Producers*. 
OILS 

Coconut (Phil) 
Palm Malayan 


Cart h Grade.— [£956. B +18 £994.9 
£98l_e !+ 1 5JStl£ 1 0£fl.e 

COM Troy 01 Its 28. 60; +1 1*334.75 

Lead Cash _~.Ie2S6.75. -t- 

3 mths £294.87 +2. 

Nickel 

Free Mkt 

Palladium oz~ 

Platinum oz — 

Quicksilver! 

Silver 
S me 
Tin cart 



troy OZ— 4BO.OOp +0.W45230p 

3 nth* 44 1 . BOt ; + O.wf 464_90p 

ah £9729 ! -187.51K908C.S 


28660 jB -196 29091.6 

870.68 872.02 

864/68 4-1.88 865170 
E472.5 -6 £484*5 

2479.6 —4 2499 

ge bo J Iseao 


™r- z 

1 8380 L 


^fSHT 

.-8995 


SEEDS 


Official (Hosing (am): Cub 9S0-.5 
(945.5-8). threa months 976JS-6 (971- 
.5). settlement 960.5 (948). Final Karb 
cloaa: 9B2-2JB. 


Cathodes I | 

Cash 943-6 1+18 l — 

3 months «68«_ MO 

Official dosing (am): Caah 833-7 OTHERS 
(927-30). three months 998-80 (863-4). 
settlement 837 (830). Turnover: 41.375 
tonnes. U.S. Producer prices 64418 
cants a pound. 


Copra Phil jiSotbt i 

soyaixHui (un.i Isa ac __ j+uawu 

GRAMS _I 

Barley Flit. Nov. l£l 05.75;. 

Maize l£131i 


.[£102.30 
.Si 33.40 


Wheat Fut. Nov. '£1OG.B0)+O.S&{£1O41O 
No. 2 Hard Wind t 1 1 i 


LEAD 


Cocoa Ft. Dec. 
Coffee Ft. Nov. 
Cotton A Indent 
Gas Oil Nov. 
Rubber (kilo) 

Sugar (raw) 
Woottooa 64s 


£1779.9 ( — 2 
£1964 i— 82 £1708 ' 
2.80c ’-0.40^0.300 
8240 

- . _ . .. 61,08 p 

ISISTz J— 2 *8183 
450p Kllol Igjpkjg 


18248.90 !+l 
58.000 


i Unofficial +or 
,‘aloseUMn.l • — 

£ per tonhe 


t Uncreated. z Sopt-Oct. y Oct. x Oct- 
Nov. t Per 7611b flask, c Cams a pound. 


Cash (286.5-7 |+2.35| 286 
3 months I&B4.7E.5 ,+B.37|aa5t»4 


Official closing (am): Cash 288-. 26 
(2B5-.S). three months 293.5-4 (283.5- 
4). settl affiant 386.25 (285.9), Final 
Karb cloak 284.6. Turnover: 6,975 
tonnes. UJS. Spot: 18-20 cants a 
pound. 

NICKEL 


COCOA 

In sharp contrast to the activity of 
yesterday futures today traded 
iethargiesKy over a narrow range end 
dosed virtually unchanged on the day. 
Physicals wars neglected and only 
Knitted Inquiry w as noted, report* GIN 
and Duff u*. 


i Unofficial 4- or , 
Uloselp.m.) — ImghJlOW 
1 a per tonne i 


Caah 
3 month* 


13129-36 1+2.5 ! 3129 

13175-80 1-22.5 11180)8190 


Official closing (am): Cash- 3.126-6 
(3,140-90). throe months 3.166-70 
(3.185-90), settlement 3.126 (3.150). 
Final Kerb dose: 3,180-70. Turnover: 
1.294 tonnes. 



Yesterday's; j 

dose '+ or [Business 


S per tonne' j 

tept. 

1737-1740 -IO.B 1 1780-1781 
1779-1780 — 8,0 ‘ 17W-1778 
1809-1810 1+3.0 1 1110-1888 

iBaa-ieasl+ij , im-iaii 

March. 

July. 

1827- 1829 1+T.O { 1860-1832 

1828- 1833 +0.3 1 1838-1837 
1822-1825 1+0 A 1 1830-1830 


TIN 


Sates: 1314- <1980) lots' Ql 10 
tonnes. ... ■ • - 

ICO Indicator price* (U.S. - cent* 
par pound). Dally price for September 
24c 111.31 (111.06);- five-dry average 
for September 25: 108.30 (106-96). 


High grade 

Unofficial | 
ckw«|p.m.v 
£ per to 

+ OT 

nm 

High! low 
for day 

Cash 

3 montha 

8720-30 

18680-6 

-W7J 

1-195 

— 

Official claelng (em): Cash 8.775-80 
(B. 875-80). three montha 8.7408 (8.630- 
2). settlement 8.780 (8J80J. 

Standard 

Cash 

3 montha 

6720-50 

8680-1 

-187J 6780 
— 1961887B/8M0 


COFFEE 


Continued long, liquidation brought 
Bobustai under progressive selling 
pressure today, reports Draxel. Bum- 
ham. Lambert. Morning trading *aw 
good trade house support but com- 
mission house selling eventueHy 
forced values to ths low* at the and 
of tha day- Prices recovered margin- 
ally to close-to-tnwBf, although the 
ICO talks still saam daadocksd on 
several Important issues. 


Official dosing (am): Cash 8.776-80 
(3.875-80). three montha 8.730-1 (8.830- 
1), settlement 8,780 (8.880). Pinal 
Kerb close: B.810-1B. Turnover: 2,610 
tonnes. Straits tin 3m 30.74 (30.53) 
kilo. 

ZINC 


COFFEE 

Yeeterdy’s + or 
Oose — 

Business 

Done 

Sept. - 

‘ 

1 833-1 5B|—44.B 

1888.1838 

1B8&-1B66 

1818-1634 

1654.1688 

1680.1668 

1/06-1686 

1768 

Nov — ....... 

Jen..-*. 

March - 

May.. 

July.. 

SMt.:..™™ 

1563 lBBBj — 32.0 

1803 i«al-ia.o 

1 630-1 6Mj— 35.0 
1560 1666 — 30.0 
1590 - 1680 — 27.0 
I 720 - 17 SO| — 40.0 


; UnofflciaJ + or ] 

Hlghgnw/e.'cJoaeip.m.) — High/ lew 
£ per tonne I 

1487.8/474 


Official closing (sm): Cash 468-9 


tonnes. U.S. Prime Western: 38-41.75 
cents ■ pound. 

GOLD 

Gold rose 31 an ounce I rum Mon- 
day’s dose In tha London bullion mar- 
ket yesterday to finish at S3 2BV32BV. 
The metal opened at S330V331 and 
traded between a high of S330V3311i 
and a low of S327V328. Tha market 
aaw good two-way business amid 
speculation as to how affective the 
five-notion agreement would be In 
containing tha dollar. 

GOLD BULLION (fine ounce) Sept 24 


Sees: 3,707 (2JS6) lot* of 5 tonnes. 
ICO Indicator pifees (U.S- cants per 
pound) lor September 23: Comp daily 
1979 119.75 (119.66); 16-day average 
118.43 (116.42). 

GRAINS 

Market* remained falriy subdued with 
nearby* Improving against forwards. 
Buying Interest was attributed to spot 
demand to boats with selling on 
bearish Ministry Crop Estimate, 
although this found good underlying 
trade support, reports Muirpace. 


WHEA 

Mnth 

T 

YestartTys 

okwe 

+ or 

BA! 
Yeats rdyi 
does 

tLEY 

+ or 

Kov... 
Jan — 
M*r... 
May- 
July. 

105.75 

108.75 
111.80 

114.75 
117.70 

-ojsj 

-o.ia 

3 

105.60 
108.70 
122 SO 
114.45 

+0.85 

-0.1S 

-0.18 

+0.18 


Cfoee 832814-32814 (£829te-250i«> 

Opening 233Qi«-331 c£22SV230M) 

NTni’g fix. 5328.00 (£82* .090, 

Affn' n fix 8327.90 (£229.8221 


GOLD AND PLATINUM COINS 


Krig’r'nd S552H 3321* (£3321i 23Z1«) 

1> &ug. 8174-17434 (£1211e-12E) 

>4 Krug. 580-891. {£62 U 628, j 

1/W Krug. 888U 87 CfiSOU-UAit 

Mapleteod 8338X4 339 (E236U-837) 

New 80V. S78*«-79 (£64*4-6614) 

t*N*wCov94? 47*4 (£328. WI4) 

Old Sou. 883-84JC (£68-59 *t* 

520 Eagle >460 600 (£S21>a-a4fl>a) 

NobtePlat S524-B28 (£E2fite-a283i) 


SILVER 

Silver ms fixed Q.4p an ounce 
higher far spot delivery In the London 
bullion market yesterday at 430p, U.S. 
cent equivalents of the fixing levels 
were: spat ffi7-25e. up 0.75c: thres- 
montfa 629.6c, up 1.1c; six-month 
841.8c. up 0.7c; and 12-month 669-90. 
up O.SSe. The metal opened at 432V 
435*»p (822-82&C) and dosed at 430V 
433HP (615-61 8c). 


Businas* done — Wheat Nov 105.85- 
6.70, Jan 109X0-8.75, March 112.00- 
1.90. May 115.10-4.75, July 117. 70-7 -83. 
Seles,- 228 lots of 100 tonnes. Barley: 
Nov 106.50-6.20. Jan 108.804.55. March 
111 .60-1 .65. May 11445 only. Sales; 
69 lots of 100 tonnes. 

LOeattN GRAINS— Wheat: U.S. Dark 
Northern Spring No T 15 par cent, 
Oct 124. Nov 125.15. Dee 125.75, 
transhipment East Coast, U-S. No 2 
Soft Red Winter, Oct 104, Nov 106X5. 
Dec 107.25, sellers. EC French fra. 
Sept 118.50. 11*a per cent protein. 
Sept/Oct 778. Ehgfish teed dob. Jan/ 
March 113.00-11325. AprfT/Juno 118.00. 
paid East Coast.' last week Sapt/flrat 
week Oct 105 .25, bid. Oct 106-50- 
107.50 buyer, sailer. Nov 108.5a bid, 
Oct/Dec KJ8 .00- 109.00. buyer/seller. 
Maize: U.S. No 3 Ysllow/French, 
trenehlpmant. East Coast 7/10 Oct 131. 
Nov/Deo 133. Barley: English Feed fob. 
Spot 10225. Oct 105.50-106.00, Nov 
107.50-107.75. Dec 109-50-110.00. buyer/ 
sellers. Rest unquoted. 

HGCA — Locational ex-farm spot 
prices: Feed wheat: S East 101.70. S 
West 101.50, W Mids 99X0, N East 
99.10. Feed Barley: S East 35-60. 
W Mids 98.30. N East 95.90. Tha UK 
monetary coefficient lor the week begin- 
ning Monday September 30 (based on 
HGCA calculations using 8 vs days* 
exchange rates) will remain unchanged. 


U.S. MARKETS 

THE pterions metal markets 
consolidated in a tight range 
awaiting fresh direction from 
the currency markets, reports 

Hetahold Commodities. Cop- 
per firmed on stop loss buy- 
ing encouraged toy better 
trade Interest linked to 
recent sterling strength #no 
■the tem tone to U-S. auto 
sales. Sugar traded firm 
ahead Of India's buying 
tender tomorrow and reports 
of Japanese buying Int erest. 
Cocoa came under pressure 
on light producer selling 
which encouraged profit- 
taking. The lack of agree- 
ment at the ICO meeting led 
to limited movement in 
coffee values, Cotton was rela- 
tively steady on the pick up 
In .U-S- ffitw consumption 
doling August. The energy 

. complex gained ground on 
expectations a trade rtocks 
report will show low levels 
of U.S. stocks. The grain 
complex rallied sharply on 
good commercial buying 
linked to. reports of Russian 
purchases of maize an d ti ght 
producer offers. The soyatoean 
complex traded mixed with 
better country movement 
limiting activity. 

NEW YORK 


HEATING Oft 42,000 U.S, BilUMW." 
anW/U.S. gpii«W. 


^ i'S tKS -SZ 

K g £S £3 S3 

« H » as 

555851 jui ce i5,ooo jjjj cgw 

Low Prev 

132-00 132 JS 
128. SO 129.06 
12820 127.40 
— 128.00 
128.00 126- SO 


Close Hfah 

now 133.70 133.76 

Jon 128.25 1»2S 

Msrofc 127.78 127.76 
Miv 12BJ5 — " 

12S.75 126.00 

PLATINUM SO troy 8/trey_« 


Close High 
Soot 31 m — 

0« 312.4 315.0 

S2 31S J) 418-4 

**0 3199 

Judy 324.9 327.0 

S rt 330.4 330-0 

SILVER 5.000 troy oz. oum/ttoy 


Low Pf*v 

— 316.2 

308.0 316.7 

311.5 319.1 

315.5 3233 

mo 328:3 

323.0 333.8 


Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

March 

May 

July 

Sept 

Dec 


a 

8173 — “ 

Hell 627.0 623X1 

630.8 630.0 630-0 

639.3 840.0 638-0 

648-° 648-0 M6-6 

6&7.S 656.0 458.5 

687 6 687 £ 866.5 

M7,B -,.0 681.6 


Prev 

617.0 
617 JB 
620.8 
628. E 
630.9 
633A 

848.1 
657.8 
687.7 
683.0 


SUGAR 

11ZJOOO 


WORLD ** 11 
1b. cants/tb 


Oct 

Jsn 

March 

May 

July 

Sept 

Oct 

Jan 


«o«« Wph tow 

6.34 5.35 . 5.19 

6.47 E.47 5.32 

6.28 5.88 5.63 

6.07 6.08 6-28 

6.27 6.27 8.08 

6.64 6.84 8.46 

6.63 — — 


SJ2 

S3? 

5.78 

548 

8.16 

4.60 

6.58 

8J6 


ALUMINIUM 40.000 lb, cents/lb 


Close High Low Prav 
Sept 43.30 43.30 43.25 «U0 

Oct 43J» — — «|-Sg 

Nov 43.90 — — 44.05 

Dec 44.25 44.40 44JD 44JS 

Jan 44.60 — — 44-60 

March 45.35 — — 45.38 

Iftav 46.05 — — «■<* 

July 46.75 — — 

Sept *1M — — 47-4S 

Jan 42.85 — — 48-85 

'COCOA 10 tonnes. 5/tonnes ~ 


CHICAGO 


LIVE CATTLE 40.000 B». cents/lb 


Dow High 

2308 2325 


Low 

Dec 2308 2SS 2287 

March 2365 2383 

May 2396 2411 2320 

July 2403 2421 2386 

Sept 2406 — — 

Dec 2409 — — 


Prav 

rut 

2386 

2415 

2430 

2430 


COFFEE 


37.000 lb. cents/lb 


Clou 
Dee 137.15 

Match 139.06 

May 140.13 

July 140.40 

Sept 141.50 

Dec 141.00 


High Low Prev 
137.46 136.67 187.07 

138.10 128.35 138.85 
140 JD 139.00 139.85 
140.00 140.00 139.78 

— — 141.75 

— — 140.80 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prav 


67 JO 

58.15 

67.02 

B7.52 


60.52 

61.00 

59.90 

60.70 

Feb 

6830 

59.55 

E8-27 

58.55 


68.00 

60.40 

69 JS 

60. BO 


60.50 

61 .IS 

60.00 

61.47 

August 

B9.06 

69.85 

B9.00 

60.10 

LIVE HOGS 30.000 lb. 

cents/ lb 



Close 

High 

Low 

Pm 


39.95 

40.45 

39.1S 

39 .82 


41J5 

42-27 

41.10 

42.37 

Feb 

41.90 

42.40 

41.42 

4292 

April 

38 67 

39.30 

38.35 

48.05 


42.65 

42.75 

42.17 

43.87 

July 

43 JO 

43.40 

43 JO 

44 JO 


42.85 

42.8S 

42.10 

42.85 

Oct 

39-65 

39.75 

39.10 

39 JO 

Dec 

40 JS 

40 J6 

40.40 

40.50 


maize 5.000 bu min. oenta/58-lbbmM 


COPPER 25.000 lb. cents/)b 


Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Match 

May 

July 

Sept 

Dec 


OSM 

59.80 

59.85 
«L35 

80.75 
60,95 
61,40 

61.75 
62,15 

62.85 
83.15. 


60-95 
60.70 
61 SO 
6130 
6230 
6250 
62-60 


LOW 
56 SB 


59.70 

90.70 
60.40 
60.95 

81.70 
61 -50 
B2J30 


Prev 

58.65 
5BJD 
59.35 
S3 AO 

sens 

60.30 

60.65 

61 ns 

61.45 

62-06 



Cio*e 

Htoh 

Law 

Prev 

Dec 

226.2 

2Z7.0 

220.4 

221.4 


23GL2 

Z37.0 

2»A 

231.4 


241.4 

242-2 

236.0 

236.8 

July 

244J 

244.4 

238-6 

239.0 

Sept 

235-4 

2372 

232.2 . 

2322 

Dec 

233.4 

2342 

229.2 

229.6 

March 

242.0 

— 

— 

239 A 

PORK BELLIES 38J00 lb. 

cants/lb 



Cloiw 

Hloh- 

Low 

Pm 

Feb 

61 JO 

82-06 

6125 

63 JS 


61-52 

62.10 

61 JO 

63.20 

May 

BZ-B2 

63.15 

62.55 

86 JO 

July 

63.20 

83.70 

6227 

64-27 

August 

<50.70 

61-45 

60.15 

62.15 


SOYABEANS 5,000 bo mfei, centt/OOfo- 
bushel 








Cion 

tBgh 

Low 

Prev 

COTTON 50X00 lb, oents/io 


Nov 

522.0 

524.6 

E18J 

523.0 


Clcwe 

High 

Low 

Prav 

Jan 

533.6 

538.0 

529.4 

634.6 

Oct 

60.06 

60.23 

59.60 

CO JO 

March 

546.6 

647.6 

641 A 

546.4 

Dec 

59 JB 

59 JS 

58 JS 

68-20 

May 

558.0 

553.4 

351 J 

6&7J 

March 

60 JS 

60.43 

60.10 

60 JS 

July 

563.4 

588.0 

5S8.4 

563.6 

Msy 

C0J5 

60-50 

60 J7 

60.57 

August 

662.0 

68S.0 

ES8.0 

GE2.4 

July 

59 A2 

59.60 

59 JO 

69-60 

Sept 

552.0 

552.0 

561.0 

5B1J 

Oat 

54.52 

54.69 

54.60 

64.65 

Nov 

552.4 

E52.4 

548A 

551.4 

Dec 

53.50 

53.70 

53 AO 

53.65 

SOYABEAN MEAL H» Iona, S/tan 


CRUDE 

gallons. 


OIL (LIGHT) 42JM0 U.S. 
S/banala 


Deo ' 

Jan . 

Feb 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


done High 
28.23 18.32 

27.70 27.79 


27.22 

26.85 

28.90 

2* W 

25.95 

25.67 

26.44. 
25 JO 


27 JO 
26-90 
3856 

28.30 
25.95 
25.65 
25 M 

25.30 


LOW' 
27 JS 
26 68 
28J» 
26.73 
28-26 
28.12 
ffit rt 
25.85 
25 JO 
25 JO 


- Prev 
28.06 
27.48 

27.06 
2648 
26 JS 

26.07 
25.79 
26-51 
28 J1 
25.19 


Oct 
Pec 
Jen-- • 
.March 
May 
July 
August 
Sept 


Close 

133.6 
1*7.6 
139.1 
141 Xf 

144.0 

148.0 
147 2 

144.7 


High 

1*4.5 

WL* 

140.0 

142.5 
1448 

148.5 

147.5 


Low 
1*26 1*5.4 

1*6 Jf - 138.3 
m.0 1 . -140 5 

141.0 142.7 

143.0 144.5 

145.0 147J 


145J 


14R.S 

145.5 


SOYABEAN OIL 50.000 lb. Csnts/tb 


GOLD 100 tray oz. S/troy oz 



does 

Midi 

Low 

Prav 

Sept 

330.1 


— 

328.9 

Oct 

330 J 

330.7 

328.0 

329.4 

NOV 

332.6 

— 


331 J 

Dec 

334-8 

3SS.0 

331 J 

333.7 

Feb 

339.1 

339.5 

338-2 

338.0 


343J 

342-1 

340.5 

342-2 

June 

348.1 

348.6 

3ASS 

347.0 

August 

352.9 

352.0 

3B0.4 

2513 

Oct 

357J 

367.7 

355J 

368.B 

Dec 

3828 

382.7 

7B2J3 

281.7 

Feb 

368.0 


— 

388.9 


373 J 


— 

372-2 

June 

378.9 

— 

— 

377.8 



Close 

Hinh 

Low 

Prev 

Oct 

21.25 

21 AS 

20 J« 

21.09 

Doc 

2137 

21.60 

21.08 

21.19 

Jan 

21.5S 

21.75 

21.90 

2138 

March 

21 .M 

22.15 

21.70 

21.75 

May 

22.28 

».« 

22.00 

22 05 

July 

2237 

22.75 

22J0 

22.30 

Auoust 

22.80 

22.78 

22.40 

22.35 

Sept 

22.50 

2230 

77.00 

22 as 

o« 

22A0 

22.40 

22A0 

22.15 


WHEAT 5.000 bu min, 
cents/ BO-ib buabel 



Chraa 

High 

Lew 

Prev 

Dm 

298.2 

299.4 

288.6 

291 A 

March 

3043 

304A 

2843 

288.4 

May 

2963 

2973 

288A 

2913 

July 

282.4 

284.0 

2)5.0 

277.4 

Sept 

2843 

— 

— 

279.0 


PARIS — (FFr per tonne). Doc 1470- 
1474, March 1 <86-1480. May 1513-1521, 
Aug 1580-1596. Oct 1605-1620. Dec 
1640-1856. 

POTATOES 

The market traded El .00 down on 
basis April shortly after opening, to 
test chart the support level of £78/30. 
Buying Interest was strong and tha 
market held above this price through- 
out the day despite several concerted 
efforts to break down through it. By 
the close ahortcoverlngs In nervous 
conditions pushed prices up to almost 
unchanged, whilst November closed 
80p up on the day In thin trade, 
reports Coley and Harper. 

[Yesterday 1 *1 Previous [Business 
Month I close I ctoec I Done 


OIL 

Credo oil prices ware thin fn eta 
trading. Nymex WT1 opened 10 o* 
down for November and closed 
cents up at 1 pm EDT. Prices w 
little changed In tha petrol sum produ 
market end trading wee generally si 
duod ahead oi next week's 0| 
meeting. Petroleum Argue, London. 

SPOT PRICES — Chlcegfl loos* I. 
16.00 (same) cants per pound. N 
York tin 570 .0-578.0 (586.0-008 ce 
par pound. Hendy and Herman all 
bullion OIS.O (672-5) cents per t 
ounce. 


SPOT PRICES 


£ per tonne 


Nov 

51.70 1 

OO.BO - 


6440 

6400 


7030 1 

79.10 

May—. 

03.00 

84.80 


&ij»-aj» 

79.B0-7B.70 
85.S0-84 ,5a 


Latent 


Sales: G45 (909) iota of 40 ton not. 

SOYABEAN MEAL 

The market opened 50p higher in 
gulei conditions, reports T. G. Roddick. 

Prices eased . lower Hi mixed selling 
before commission bouse buying 
steadied market tit dose unchanged 
on the day. 


CRUDE OIL— FOB (8 

Arab Light 

Arab Heavy ......... 

Dubai 

Brent Blend 

W.T.I. Ilpm est) - 

fbnrados (Nigeria) 
Urate (clfNME) 

* November. 


per barraf) — 
27.45 27 JB 
■: SUL48-86.se 
- 28.40 28.60 
.! 27.68-87.79 
2a.iB-8a.zc* 
a8J0-aa.B8 
27J0-27.il 



Yesterday 

clow 

•for; Busmens 
“ j Done 


£ 

per tonne 

-Bjd 123.0- ttfi.0 
+0.MJ124J-J2W 
+0jS8ll 86.4-1 M. 4 

DOC 

Fab 

1243- 184.8 

1 273- 1ST J 



-03^128.5-1273 

^o.m! — 

August 

October— J 

128.0-1283 

1363161.0 


PHODUCTU— North West Eui 
Prornpt delivery elf 18 per t* 
“ '"m gasoline 1 1 — — 

um rwww uuj J 

Uftl oil j : 


Premium gasoline 868-2 7( 

Gas Oil 25l-2» 

Heavy fuel oil 134-131 

Naphtha 247-24 

Petroleum Aigt 


GAS OIL FUTURES 


Month 


i^Wei- or 1 Business’ 
nose , — | Dona 


Saiu: 312 (300) hats of 20 tonnes. 


SUGAR 


6UJ. 
per tonne 


LONDON DAILY PRICE— flaw sugar 
S137Jp (£36.00), down S2.00 (down 
(£1.50) a tonna for Septamber-October 
Mhreqr. White sugar IT79J0, down 
S3J0. 


SILVER 

per 

troy 


Bullion j+Ofj LJLLi H-" 
Fixing ( — . p.m 
Price Unofflc'ri 


Spot .,.w|430.00p 1+0.40 <®3.50d 

5 mOHQi*j44 L90p kfljg 441.7B P ; 

6 manthsJ492.60p |+0.i 
W mont!iaM75JBpj 


MEAT 




LM6— Turnover. 39 (39) let* of 

IO.OOQ ox. Largs three month* high 
442. low 441. Final karb high 442, low 
441 J. 

RUBBER 

PHYSICALS— The London market 
oponed little changed, no buying 
interest throughout the day and closed 
on an easier note, reports Lewis and 
Post. Closing prices (buyers) spot— 
(58,00 b), October — (56-7fip), Novem- 
ber — (B6-7Sp). The Kuela Lumper 
fob price for R5S No I was 183.5 
(1B5J) cents a kg and fas SMR 20 
wna 153J (161.0). 


PtGMEAT— Prices rallied from early 
lows to dose up from yesterday in 
reasonable volume despite persistent 
selling from one quarter, reports CCST 
Commodities. 

Sales: 71 (IIS) tots of GO caress as. 
3,250 kg. 

(YeatenMYef Previous, 1 Badness 
Month I otort I dun I don* 

p. per Kilo (deadweight) 


NO. 8 

Yest'day'si Prevfoua 

Business 

Con- 

cloeo ■ close 


tract 

i 



oct" 'M-fMi m wr.enwariiajfiBar 
p*c„_J 1MJ-H4.4 1«J-1«Sl44A141.8 


Mar 1 

May 
Aug 
Oct. 


1M.6-7fi4.ff [62.D T68JJli6J.16aj 
1BSJ.IBSJI 1Baj-1MJ,«S.HMJ 

17U.8-in.4j 188. 0-169 J/IB9.4-IS8J0 


0«t- - 

115J00 

HSiM 1IIB.MIU 

Now—— 

116.40 

116.10 iUBJ.114J 

Fab 

102.90 

102.80 iiau-waj 


103.00 ' 

103.80 |w 13-700.7 


101.60 

10 1.50 _ 


100.70 

1 00.00 'M6.S-1B0J 


MEAT COMMISSION— Average ftrt- 
itack prices at representative markets: 
G8 Cert* 92.90P par kg Iw (-0.74); 
G8 Sheep 742- Sip par kg est dew 
(-6.05): 43B Pigs 79.77p per kg Iw 
1-1-03). 


Price* quickly consolidated at the 
lower levels after yesterdays safl-off 
end then edged higher over the day, 
reports C. Czamikow, 

Salea: 1JB8 (1,884) lots of 60 
tonnes. 

Tata & JLyte deliver price (or 

rSmTcm^ bfl *“ ‘i UB “ r Waa 088.® 
(OOO.W) e tonne for export. 

Intarnnionai Bvgar Agreement— (U.S. 
e*nw per pound fob and Mowed 
Caribbean pons.) Price* for Sept 23: 

K?(CS5. W * 1WBy * v * r * flS 


Dot : 251.BO J+O.7 

Nov ! 248 -BO j+1.0ff » 

Dec J 246.00 j + l.Sfr Si 

Jon — 244.00 i+i.zfijsj 

F*6.»-..„,J 340,76 ‘+3.7S, S' 
Mar _J _3 3 L.OO__^+ s .oo,_a 

Tumoven 1 J44 (2J88) lot 
tonne*. 


FREIGHT FUTURES 

■artit Opened maiglnall 

tou< «hs tower fevafa w*r 
^ Throughout the remalnde 
m both sessions the market remain* 
fuelled by itT 

" w * ° #id in *• p*v» 

Tha %MSf’ e™E a**"" WPM 

h Fre ^ hl ,ndax *•» w®- 

1 fa 5w IHtahiLowi nm 

Oct. I B94/B9S 
Jan. 932(93i 
April 9841083 
July j 691(890 
Oct. >090,950 
Jan. 11080,980 
April 1O7GAD40 1S80< 

_JU!» 990,950 


Turnover. 361 (353), 
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FINANCIAL FUTURES 


Dollar falls again 


The dollar lost ground yester- 
day compared to Monday’s clos- 
ing levels although It finished 
some way above the day's lows. 
Once again trading was rather 
erratic as the market tried to 
assess how file dollar would re- 
act in the long term. Yesterday's 
UJ5. economic data included con- 
sumer prices and durable goods 
and these were sufficiently en- 
couraging to have ' pushed the 
dollar much firmer under mote 
normal circumstances. 

However central bank inter- 
vention by the West German 
Bundesbank and the Bank of 
Japan was sufficient to deter any 
concerted forays bade into the 
dollar. In addition, the Federal 
Reserve's generous money mar- 
ket operations led to speculation 
that the discount rate would 
soon be reduced. 

Against this background the 
dollar fell to DM 2.7140 from 
DM 2.7315 against the D-mark 
although this was some way 
above the day's low of DU 2.6960. 
Elsewhere It slipped to 

SwPr 22295 from SwFr 224 and 
Y229.70 compared with Y231.70. 
Against the French franc it slip- 
~" J to FFr &2750 from 
8L34B0. On Bank of England 


. the dollar 1 g exchange 
rate index fell from 134.B to 
184-4- 

STERLING Trading range 
«nUist the dollar In 1985 as 
L4S20 to LOS 25. August average 
U838. Exc h an ge rate Index 
gw from 834 having opened at 
wA and touching a low in the 
afternoon of SLA. The six month s 
figure was 75.5 

atterling was Slightly weaker 
overal, improving against the 
dollar but losing ground against 
mostof its European partners. 
Sratiment was affected to some 
extent by hopes of a cut in UK 


dosing 
Against 
' to 
and 


Interest rates although some 
dealers sugegsted that this might 
be a little premature. The pound 
roseto $1.4315-1.4325 a rise of 
50 points an dits best 
level since April 1981 
the D-mark however it 
DM &8S50 from DU 3. 

SwFr 3.1925 compared with 
SwFr 3.1950. It was also weaker 
against the yen at Y329 from 

Y3305.0 and FFr 11.8479 from 
FFr LL0O75. 

D-MARK — Trading range 
against the dollar In 1985 is 
3.4510 to 2.7140 August average 
2.7936. Exchange rates index 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 



Ecu 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amounts 
against Ecu 
Saptembar 24 

% change 
Tram 
centra! 
rata 

% change 
adjusted tor 
dhrergmea 

Dhrargeno 
limit % 

Balgton Franc ... 

44.8320 

48.1097 

+0-82 

+0.90 

±1-6426 

Danish Krona 

8.12807 

8.07115 

-0.02 

-0.34 

±1.6421 

Gorman D-mark 

2-23*40 

L2Z38I 

-0.66 

—0.37 

±1-1466 

French Franc ... 

6.86402 

0.78801 

-1J0 

-0.81 

-<-1.3654 

Dutch Guilder... 

2.82208 

2J03B3 

-0.73 

—0.45 

-*-1 JP102 

Irish Pun* 

0.724678 

0.717381 

—0-9® 

-0.71 

±1-6873 

Italian lira ..... 

1620.00 

1606.71 

-040 

-03S 

±4JD05S 


127.4 against 120.0 six months 
ago. 

The dollar was fixed lower m 
Frankfurt yesterday at DM 2.7130 
from DM 2.7248 on Monday and 
the Bundesbank sold $46v6m at 
the fixing. Later trading saw the 
dollar recover however, based on 
shortcovering and encouraging 

VS. economic data. Ademre to 
push the dollar firmer failed to 
attract any further central bank 
intervention and the U.S. unit 
closed at DU 2.7235 from 
DU 2.7185. 

STERLING INDEX 

Sept 24 Previous 

830 am 83.0 *3 l1 

9.00 am 8X1 839 

1 0+0 am 83.0 83JI 

11.00 am 83.0 834 

Noon 823 83 JL 

1.00 pm 829 83J8 

2.00 pm 820 832 

3.00 pm 82 j6 

4.00 pm 82L8 834 

£ IN NEW YORK 


Eurodollars rally 


An interesting day on the 
London International Financial 
Futures Exchange finished with 
Eurodollar contracts improving 
at the expense of UJ5. Treasury 
bonds, and sterling denominated 
contracts struggling to find 
direction, but generally losing 
ground. It was suggested that 
Japanese liquidation of U.S. 
bonds was set against Euro- 
dollar purchases, with the latter 
in demand because of expecta- 
tions that the Federal Reserve 
will cut its discount rata This 
was seen to be the outcome of 
Sunday's Group of Five meeting 
in New York, but other dealers 
commented that if Japanese 
* :ttoTB yvere pulling out of 


bonds on suspicion that U.S. 
rates will fall the decline in 
market prices would have been 
much greater. 

December Eurodollar opened 
little changed at 91.60 and fell 
to 9l.$3 on rumours that durable 
goods orders would be above 
market expectations of about a 
l per cent rise. The published 
figure of 3.4 per cent higher 
was well above the general 

level of forecasts, and the 
December contract fell to a low 
of 91. 80, hut recovered to close 
near the day’s high, when the 
break down of the durable 
goods figure showed that 
defence spending played a 
major part in the sharp rise. 


SS ^ DON 


FT-5E INDEX £26 p*r full Indsx point 


CtMngM an for Era, therefore positive Bhang a da notes a 
week currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Times. 



Sept. 94 | prav. close 

£ Spot 

1 month 

6 months 
12 months 


lo^n-asn pm 
Oe-i.04 pm 
IB.76-S.65 pm 


Forward premium* and discounts apply 
to the U.S. dollar 


POUND SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST POUND 


DOLLAR SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST DOLLAR 


septal 


One month 


% 

P-*- 


Three 


Day's ' 

apreed Close 

U+. 1 .42004-4420 1.431 B-1 .4329 0.44-0.41c pm 

Canada 1+413-1.9601 1.9400-1.9500 0.S2-0.42C pm 
NethtnO. 4.3499-4.3873 4+0604+880 2V2>*e pm 
Belgium 78+3-79+9 7S.S0-78.60 XMScpnT 

Denmark 74.01V14.164 14.1B-14.10 3V27 ( ora pm 
Ireland 1+184-1 JESTS 1.2600-1.2610 0X7-0. 12p pm 
W. Gor. ZMMJmt 3+8-3+0 2VZ4pfpm^ 

Portugal mW. 2384-2414 40cpm-2B6dfe 
Spam 233-235 233V2344 rTT'lt'C dts 

Italy 2+1ZW-2+82 S+SzCS+Zfi, UKnAi 
«-S3-11A4 WVW dis 
11-794-11 JM4 T1-B4V11-854 ZV14c pm 
11.aPs.11.W 11A3VT1.M4 34-44o»dl* 

KftWfc 3284-3294 1+7-1 +7y pm 

Z7.0Z-Z7+6 Z7.02-Z7.10 16-144gro pen 

3.174-3.194 3.184-3.194 Z-14o pm 

Belgian raco Is for converdbla frano*. Hnanciel franc 78.30-79X0. 
Six-month forward dollar 1+6-1+Oe pm, 12-month ZB0-2.73C pm. 


Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Auavta 

Switz. 


3-60 l.-13-UDBpm 
240 1.17-1 .02pm 
0+1 04-S4PR) 

. 2.07 4838pm 
ZM 1D84pm 
1+7 OB«-O.37pm 
7+4 8V-«4pni 
—6-38 465-1660<fis 
-1+3 90-27Sdts 
-1 +0 11-1 Edls 
-1+4 3V44dls 
1+4 ZVftpm 
—US 134-134dta 
S.18 4.04-3+Optn 
0.79 42V384|»>i 
7+0 64-S4pm 


% 

P-*. 


Sept2« 


Day's 

spread 


Oose 


One month 


% 

P-e- 


Three 

month* 


% 

p.B. 


3+9 

2.25 

S+0 


1.02 
6+2 
>18.79 
—2-62 
—1+8 
— 1+S 
0-63 
-4 Xt 
4+3 
8+6 
6.08 


UKt 

Iralandf 

Canada 

Nsthlnd. 

tel glum 

Denmark 

W. Gar. 

Portugal 

SS" 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


1.4200-1.4420 

1.1360.1.1485 

13600-13638 

3.0360-3X715 

H»aa 

9.794-939 

2.09602.7300 

168-170 

103-1044 

1821-1840 

8224 4L OB 

823-0224 

8.10-8.15 

229.50-23130 

1826-19.12 

1210082390 


1.4315-1 .4328 

1.1420-1.1440 

1381 0-1 3619 

3.0400-3-0490 

5420-5420 

92842284 

2-7135-2.7145 

168-170 

103.1 B3S 

1831-1032 

B.05V8.064 

9274-9-274 

8.124-8.134 

229.65-22S.7S 

1827-1922 


0.44-0X1° pm 
0+Z-Q.l2c pm 

0 . 06 - 0 . 08 c die 

0.6&0+9C pm 

2 - 3c <9* 

4 - 4 orsdis 
028-024pf pm 
25-ZSDc dis 

53- 730 ite 
74-84 lira dis 

3- 34era <Qs 
120-1.406 die 

5- 54on> 

030-0. 27y pm 

54- 44gn> pm 
O.74-O.60C pm 


3.50 1.13-1 28pm 3.08 
1.78 025-03Spm 127 

-028 028021(8* -024 
228 125-1 22pm 220 
— 026 11-13di* -027 

-021 4-14dle “0.41 

3.7B 2+S-2+0pm 3.73 

-8.78 37S-10S0dt* 0028 
-4.02 ISOOOOdla -427 
-6.08 21VZ3cO* -4.88 
—424 9-i xdls -4.59 
-128 4.S0-I20dis -22S 
-7.70 16V154dis -7.84 
129 1.00-0.96pm 1.70 

323 16V124pm 224 

328 2.00.120pm 3.61 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


t UK and Ireland era quoted In U.S. currency. Forward pram luma and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the Individual currency. 
Belgian raw la for converdbla franca. Financial franc 5626-56-48. 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


Sept 24 


Argentina AustL 
Australia Dollar 
Brazil Craze! ro- 
Flnfand Markka 
Greek Drachma 


Hongkong Dollarhl.0B86-ll.iind 
Iran Rial 1 ^ 


KuwaltMnarOCDj IMU,™ 
LuxambourgFr-J 78.00-78.60 
Malayzta RinoghMliH^Wiif 

NawZea(et«dDlrl 
Saudi Arab Rlyei 


MS.407S-3.51BS 
liB.6l7a-R.6B70 

■MRRn 6+990-5.1975 
Singapore Dollar, 5.07505.0000 
8th African Rand 3.640522680 


U.145B- 1.1491 

3.0 165-2.0105 

10,981-11, 


187.0019023 



0200002010 

12145-12185 

7,660-7,700 

0.782O6.787O 

13008-13821 (Oermany— - I 

7.77907.7840 Italy 


130.60* — w 

0 .4860 C. 4970 0+99600+9886 N 


790-7, 7840 Italy — — j 

IH»BoS+9»86 


■54206420 -Norway! 
9204082400 Portugal 


97209720 
79.1540.00 
1425-1420 
1121-1121 
327229 
8610-9666 
529-333 
426 >a -4291a 
11.61-11.69 
_ 937-258 

J B9SH-S36W 
-I 11.69-11.74 


1236012438 BpalaT. 

3 . 65003.6610 Sweden 

0.167522695 Switzerland ‘ 3 . 171 * - 3 +m. 

-«• , 9261082740 United State* — , 1 . 4 +l 0 - 1 . 44 ls 

U JLE. Dirham — [ 5283052983 ! 327805,6730 Yugoslavia — -3 435-470 

* Sailing rata. 

Rand Financial ma: 2.7386-22170 ($) and 32040-42140 (E) 


■apt. 84 

Bank of 
England 

Index 

Morgan 

Guaranty 
Change % 


89.8 

—7.4 

UJB. dollar. 

Canadian dollar — 
Austrian Mhllllng . 

Mtglxn frnno 

Dnnkfa Kroner—.. 
Dsutsoha mark.^- 

134.4 
80.8 

U1JS 

B1.7 

80.6 

127.4 
160.6 

+91.5 

—7.0 

+5J) 

—10.3 

.-4.7 

+sa 

+19JS 


117.6 

+6.1 

Frenoh frarvo— —— 

68.1 

—13.9 
-90.3 
+ 1&8 

Yen- — — — 

160.0 


Sept. 24 



i Kr._ 
D mark. — 
Guilder. — 
Frenoh Fr_ 

Lira.. 

Yen- 


Moigan Guaranty changes: average 
1980-1962-100: Bank of England Index 
(beta average 1 are— 100). 




0.678853 

0,890395 

1.11851 

16.6879 

45.1097 
8.07815 
829 SS 0 
9.60363 
6.78901 
1608.71 
IBS .499 
6.61182 
134.451 
628809 
1.89604 
108.111 
0.717581 


•CVSDR rata for Saptembar 23; 1.43038 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Mpt .94 


U.B. Dollar 

DeutaohaiUk. 

J’pansM Y#njFremjHFranc 

Swiss Franc 

Dutch Guild 

Italian Lira 

[Canada Dollar 

Belgian Frano 

Pound Starting 

1 . 

1.459 

8^86 

389 J) 

11.86 

3.193 

4.366 

9883 . 

1848 

78+6 

U.B. Dollar 

0.698 

1 . 

2.714 

920.7 

8+74 

8+30 

3.049 

1839 . 

1+60 

64+6 

Doutachnmartc . 

<L 9 S 7 . 

. ..OJM . 

• 1 . . - 

. 84.88 . 

5.050 

0+98 

1.194 

675.1 . 

0+01 

20+9 

Japan*** Yen 1,000 - 

/■ 8 . 04 D- 

■ 4 . 663 T 

"ii.Bi - 

1000 . . 

• 30.01 '• 

-- 9.704 

1 S +7 

7872 . 

6 + 81 - 

838 + 

Franolt Franc 10 

0.844 . 

- 1-209 

- 8^79 

877.7 

10 . 

8.608 

3.686 

8914 

1644 

66.30 

Swiss Frano 

0.318 

0.449 

1.217 

108 J, 

3.711 

1 . 

1+67 

BB 1 + 

0+10 

94+0 

Dutch Guilder 

0^99 

0.328 

0 .B 9 O 

76.86 

9.714 

- 0.731 

. 1 . 

600 + 

0.446 

17+9 

Italian Urm 1,000 

0 L 3 B 1 

0.648 

1.481 

196 + 

4+17 

1+17 

1.664 

1000 , 

0.743 

99+6 


0613 

0.786 j 

1.904 

166 + 

6.089 

1.630 

8+41 , 

1346 , 

X. i 

40+9 

Btlglan Frano 100 

UB 73 

1.823 

4.948 

418.8 

16+8 

- 4+64 

6.668 

3350 . 

8.480 1 

100 . 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market closing rates) 


Sept. 94 . 

Sterling 

. U. 9 . 

Dollar 

Canadian 

Dollar 

Dutch 

Guilder 

Swim 

Frano 

D-mark 

French 

Frano 

Italian 

Lira 

Balgtoi 

Conv. 

Frano 

Fin. 

Yon 

Danish 

Krona 

Short-term 

7 day * 1 notlo«— | 

Month — — 

Thro# months—- 
six months .——— 

llll-LB 
115 * UT| 
lUa-lls* 

m 

7 ** 77 * 

7 i« -a 

33 

7 b 51J 

ttSt 

as 

■sea 

S5IS 

aa. 

Mta 
10 J* iOi« 

33 

431 - 45 * 

410 41 s 

n n +n 

91 i-B>g 

BH+Js 

91 .- 95 * 

1014-1010 

1034.11 

1114-1110 

11-13 
IOJ 4 -I 8 I 4 
1154-1354 
lBls -13 
1854-1314 
I 8 to 14 

aa 

Vs, 

910-954 

BB 0 . 0 T 0 

ai* 

ss 

61»7 

610-650 

991 * 

B»l* 

910-950 

854.914 

BV -814 

B-DI 0 


Allan i (closing rates in Singapore): Short- term 7V3 par cant; savin days ft-8 par caoc one month TUuJft* par cant; three month* 8V-&V par cent: 
mix m on tha £Pa-«% par cant; ona year 8ta4Pi» par cant. Long-term Eurodollars; two years per cent; three year* 10-10 3 * par cent; four years im,. 

10*a par cant: flvs years lOVlOf* per cant nominal. Short-term rates are call for U.S. dollars and Japanaaa yen; others two days’ notice. 

MONEY MARKETS 


London rates steady to firm 


Interest rates were steady to 
firm on the London money 
market yesterday, as hopes faded 
of any immediate cut in clearing 
bank base rates. Three-month 
interbank dosed unchanged at 
lli-lll per cent and bills rates 
were generally firmer. Discount 
bouses buying rate* for three- 
month bank bills rose to 11-llft 
per cent from 101-10}# per cent 

The Bank of England forecast 
a money market shortage of 
£550m and provided total help of 

£ 432 m. 

Before lunch the authorities 
bought £138 di bills outright, by 
way of £9m bank bills in band 1 


UK clearing banks base 
lending rate 11* per cent 
since July 38, 

up to 14 days maturity) at 11} 
er cent; £4m local authority 
ills in band 2 (lM3 days) af 
1* per cent; fllto bank bUls 
l band 2 at U* VtK cent; Um 
teasuiy bills in band S (34-63 
ays) at 11} per cent; £8m bank 
ills m band S at lli per emit; 
ad bank bills in band 4 
6461 days) at UA per cent 
In the afternoon the Bank of 
Jutland purchased £294m bills, 
utragh £60m bank bills in band 
at ill per cbm; £187m bank 
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bins In band 2 at HA per cent; 
£47 m bank bills In band 3 at lit 
per cent. 

Bills maturing . In official 
hamix, repayment of late assis- 
tance and a take-up of Treasury 
bills drained £30Gm; with 
Exchequer transactions absorb- 
ing £225m, and bank balances 
below target another £L5m, 
These outweighed a fall in the 
note circulation adding £65m to 
liquidity. 


The Bank of England also 
offered to roll over about £3bo 
in temporary help to the bank- 
ing system, through up to 1 per 
cent of elegibile liabilities from 
September 30 until Octc^ar 31. 

In FTankfurt the Bundesbank 
allocated DU 12J3bn to the 
domestic money market, by way 
of a 28-day securities repurchase 
agreement, at a rate Of 4JE5 per 
cent Total bids were DU UMttm. 
The allocation does not fully 


replace the DU 14.6bn draining 
from the market today, bb an 
earlier 36-day securities repur- 
chase pact expires. The 423 
per cent rate is the lowest ever 
set on a similar agreement hut 
is not regarded as particularly 
significant as far as the future 
direction of German interest 
rates Is concerned. The 
Bundesbank had set a minimum 
rate of 4J5Q per cent at which 
banks could bid for money. 


MONEY RATES 
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Chremlsht • 
One Moreth- 
Two Months — . 
Hires Months 
Mx Months^.. 
Laombsnl 
Intervention . 


Frankfurt 

Faria 

Zurich 

Anutfdam 
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Milan | 

Brussels 

Dublin 

4+-4.B 
4+6 4.06 
4.B-4.7 
4+4.7 

Bis 

958-910 

33 

Bls-Hs 

4*4* 

4*4J« 

8HK 

ttS 

6+1B7S 

6,83198 

6.40626 

6.40696 

141«.141s 

1300-14 

IStTmi* | 

8+5 

85* -9 

94 

954-10 

9B0-BT0 

BN-IO 

910-1030 

1OU-1O10 
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LONDON MONEY RATES 


Discount Houses Deposit and Bill Rates 


’ S*pt. 84 
1988 

Starling 
Certificate 
of deposit 

Ifitartrank 

Local 

Authority 

deposits 

Oompany 

Deposits 

Market 

Deposits 

Treasury 

(Buy) 

Tar 

Eligible 

Bank 

(Buy) 

EHglDle 

Bonk 

(Sell) 

FI na 
Trade 

(Buy) 

Overnights— .. 
8 days notioa... 

7 days or 

7 days notioa... 

One month 

Two month*. .. 
Three months. 

fllx month* 

Nine months- 
One year 

lltTilto 

1130-13 

1Ui~» 

lllfl-lUi 
1158-1 lip 
III 4 -II* 

10 * 11 * 

lOTg 11* 
L07|-1Z* 

F& 

u 

1041 

18*19 1* 

111^1910 

115* 

1150 

111* 

11U-19 

1150^115* 

113* 

105, 

ii** 

ia 

10 & 

liirUA 

11 - 10 * 

10A-105 

unfits 

iSKSS 

11 * 


(ll, 6 o atm. Sapt. 94 ) 

3 months UJL doBsre 

Md 8 1116 

offer 8 5/18 

8 months tl+. doltora 

bid BIN 

offer 8 M 



[Local Auth. 

-Tssa? 1 ' 

Looal 

Authority 

Deposits 

Flnonoe 

House 

Deposits 

• Cart 
Of 

Deposits 

SDR 

Linked 

Deposits 

ECU 

Unkad 

Deposits 

One month—— 
Two months— 
Threw months. 

gtx months — - 
Nine months- 

One year 

Two years— 
Three years— 

Four years. 

Five yeas—— 

m 

;^jis 

11 1 I 1 i|§2S 

11 H 

SS 

7+8-7.961 

7.98.0 

7+68+6 

6.068.15 

8+8.4 

B.4B+ 

im 

75*8 

8 BI 4 

88 to 

I4SS 

Bsj+Tg 


a rates an tht iriftunetlB 
oandad to tin nssnat ms 
of 'tbs bIC and oter sd a mt 
quoted by tha msrl rat to 
me* banks at 11 *-®- oao*} 
day. TM bwika are Msttonal 
iw tel*. Bank of Tokin. 
Bank. Banqua Nationals da 
Morgan Qoaiamy Trait, 


ECOO Flxad Finsnes IV: Avsrag* rata of Intarast period August 7 to 
SsMambsr 3 ( Indus tv»): 11274 par cant, local smhorhy and finsnos housaa 
aovan days' note*, eAerg sown days' flxad- Finance Heuaas Ban Rate 
r published by the Ffoanoe Houaea Axsodrton): 12 per eant Jrom Sepunber 1 
1SU. London and Seoul an Charing Bank RatM for lending 114 par cant. Bank 
Deposit Ram for aunt « eavon days' nirteeB.252223 par wjnjnat). Treasury 
Bills: Average tender rate of discount 11-0964 par cant. Cardflcain of Tax 
Ooooslts (Series 6)1 Deposits £ 100.000 and over held under ana month 1U, par 
nsne one-three oaatha 11% par cant: three-* lx months liv par cant: abt-nlne 
SSUrilKM Son?* « ■«««■. W«*K rioojoqo 10S oar «« 

tom Septambar ». D^oslta hold under Sartos 8 11 per cant. Tha rale .for all 
deposits withdrawn for caah ft percent. 


MONEY RATES 

NEW YORK (Lunchtime) 

Prims rata — ..... S’* 

Broker loan rata 8V9 

Fad fond* ......... T^u 

Fad fundi at Intervention — 7°* 

Treasury Mils 

One month - 829 

Two month ... 823 

Three month T.te 

Six month ..................... 7-41 

Ona year 722 

Treasury Bonds 

Two year 826 

Hires year — . — *21 

Four year 921 

Five yaar 8.78 

Sevan year 1021 

10 year "... 1&37 

30 year 


’.MONTH EURODOLLAR 
Sim points of 109% 


Class 

High 

Low 

Prow 

01.09 

91.70 

91+0 

91,07 

91+3 

91 .35 

91 +E 

91+2 

ease 

90.90 

90+2 

00.90 

90.61 

90+9 

90+7 

90.62 

90+0 

— - 


80+2 

90+0 

— 



90.02 

89.72 

— 

— 

B9.74 


Doc 
Match 
Juno 
Sept 
Doc 
March 
Juno 

Eat volutna 6234 (0249) 

Previous day's open (m 18,736 (17268) 


Close Wgh Low 

Sept 120.10 12920 12725 

Doc 12020 12920 120.70 

Est volume 803 (605) 

Previous day's open int 1.727 (1.758) 


The source 
you need for 
l business todar 


APDJ/Quotron brings you real-time 
finanrial fects and figures from die worlds 


Retrieval Service and a cash-market profile. 
Ifs more than a pricing service; it's a fast; 


Prav . 
12920 * 

130.00 



taand 

analysis-' now. 

For further information, contact 
Stephen Raymentin London on 01-353 6723. 
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U.S. TREA8UHY BONDS 
8% $100,000 32nds of 100% 


Close High Law Piw 

Doc 74-29 78-10 74-24 75-11 

March 73-27 73-28 73-28 74-11 

Est volume 4,921 (6.726) 

Previous day's open bit 2238 (2274) 


THREE-MONTH STERLING 

£500,000 points Of 100 % 



dome 

High 

Lew 

Prw 

Dec 

89.36 

S9+0 

89+4 

89.46 

Much 

89.U 

09.74 

09+4 

S9.74 

Jisie 

89.64 

89.64 

89.00 

69.72 

Su« 

89+0 

89.73 

99.72 

99.74 

Dec 

89.68 

— 


99.77 


CHICAGO 


U.S. TREASURY BONOS (CUT) 8% 
$100,000 32nd* of 100% 


Est volume 2234 (3,61 T) 

Previous day's open Int 5.817 (6237) 

2D- YEAR TaX NOTIONAL GILT 
E90200 32nda of 100% 


Class High Low Prav 

Sept 112-18 — — 11229 

Doc 112-29 112-29 112-14 112-71 

March 112-22 112-27 112-27 112-31 

Est volume 2297 (3246) 

Previous day’s open bit 3,926 (3201) 
Bash quote (dean cash price of 13*,% 
Treasury 2004/08 lass equivalent pries 
of near futures contract) —6 to -1-4 
(32nds) 


10% NOTIONAL SHORT GILT 
£100200 6*ths of 100% 


dace High 
Deo 08-19 88-23 

March 518-35 


Low Prav 
88-13 96-29 

— 88-48 


Est volume 885 (1264) 

Previous day's open fait 1275 (1.161) 

STEHLING E23200 g per £ 


Dm* High Low Prav 
Deo 141 .65 142.70 141 JS 14220 

March 14020 141.66 14125 14120 

June 14020 — — 140.70 

Est volume 484 (844) 

Previous day's open bit 2.630 (2294) 


DEUTSCHE MARKS DM125200 
5 per DM 


dose Mgh Low Prav 

Dee 02700 02726 02888 02708 

Msuch 02738 OfTtt 02749 02740 

Est volume 420 (172) 

Previous day's open tot 343 (361) 


SWISS FRANCS SwFr 126200 S par 
SwFT 



Latest 

HtOfa 

Low 

Prtv 

Dsc 

74-20 

7687 

74-24 

76-10 

March 

73-24 

74-04 

73-21 

73-30 

June 

72-22 

73-02 

72-21 

72-30 

Sept 

71-24 

72-03 

71-34 

72-00 

Dec 

70-31 

71-07 

70-31 

71-04 

March 

-w. 

— 


70-10 

June 

99-11 

69-13 

69-11 

69-18 


— 

— 


w— 

Dm 

— 



98-C8 

March 

— 

— 

— 

67-22 

U.S. TREASURE 

BILLS 

(IMM) 

Sim 

points 

of 100 % 





Latest 

High 

Low 

Prav 

Sept 

93+0 

63-23 

93.16 

33.2S 

Dec 

92+0 

92+2 

92+2 

92.90 

March 

92+4 

92.68 

92.49 

B2.BS 

June 

92.19 

92+1 

92.15 

92+0 

Sapt 

91+7 

91+7 

91+3 

91+9 

Dm 

91.57 

91+7 

»1.64 

91.00 

March 

91+8 

— 

91+8 

91+2 

June 

91.02 

— 

91.02 

91.06 

CHIT 

7EPOSIT 

(IMM) 

Sim points of 

100% 






Latest 

High 

Low 

Prav 

Sept 

92.17 

92.18 

82.17 

92.16 

Dec 

92.00 

92.04 

91.94 

82+2 

nunnni 


— 


91+4 

Jute 

— - 

— 

— 

91+7 

THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) 

Sim points of 

100% 




Latest 

High 

Low 

Prav 

Dec 

91+7 

91.71 

91.ES 

91.67 

83s rah 

91+1 

91+6 

91+3 

91+1 

June 

_ 

90+7 

90+7 

90.94 

Sept 

— 




Deo 

90+4 

90+9 

90+1 

90+0 

March 

99.94 

89+7 

89 91 

89+9 

Jute 

99+6 

89.99 

89.62 

99.70 


STERLING (IMM) Sa par e 


doss High Low Prav 

DM 02514 02639 02627 04614 

March 02852 02688 0^681 

Est volume 380 (8) 

Previous day's open bit 238 (239) 



Latest 

High 

Low 

Prav 

Dec 

1.4125 

1+Z7S 

1.4128 

1.4200 

Mssrch 

1+060 

1+180 

1+040 

1.4160 

Jun* 

1+990 

1.4160 

1.3990 


Sept 

— 

— 

— 

1+860 


JAPANESE YEN Y12.6m S per Y100 


100 % 


Gloss High Low Pnni 

Dec O4S04 04375 02382 02347 

March 02387 0.4390 02380 0M7O 

Est volume 382 (14) 

Previous day's open lot 232 (237) 


Dec 

latest 

75-14 

High 

75-22 

Low 

76-13 

Prev 

76-21 

March 


— 

-ere 

74-29 

June 


wl_ 


74-04 

Sept 

73-00 

73-00 

73-00 

73-08 
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BAILEY SHATK1N 
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covsrivifl tm works', merer Imnclsl mwVct, \ P CI ua Log currsoclrs. securlOcs. 

futures end option*. This report Is xwctocslly written lor die prl*»*S Invsitorl 
■peculator. 

For yoer rstx Introductory eoov and further drtalli ptease itleohoiw Sbnon 
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Postcode 


■ s ssaseeSs 0 Sseesssessssa nnn#i#a 0 s« a ■ ■ n ■ rwsuMWH .•■•■■■■■■esaa-iaa | 

2 Telephone (Office) (Home) | 

I |rT2l | 


IK OPTIONS REPORT 


Sterling Currency— £28,000 0 per E 
Starling drilled as Impact of lower 
dollar on U.K. oil revenues Is 

aseesaed. 


Eat volume 
Cells Puts 

602 178 


Previous day's 
open interest 
Calls Puts 

6008 5924 


Eurodollar Futu re 'poi n ts of 100% 
Record volume ee U.S. durable 

goods riies by 3.4%. 

Previous day's 
Eat volume open internet 

Calls Puts CaUs Puts 

390 436 1214 1174 


For fuff d staff* of sattfunatn prices caff! 
Louisa Powell of LIFFE on 01-023 0444 
UFFE. ROYAL EXCHANGE. LONDON EC3V 3PJ 


BESPOKE 

SYSTEMS 

(CONSULTANTS) 

in-house computerisation 
analysis 

System specification 
Liaison with software 
houses 

System set-up/Staff 
training » 
Comprehensive user 

marnial 

THE CONTROLLER 
APPROACH 
01-310 3533 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


Far 

lint 


Single 
eo luma 
cm 


2 

min. 

linos) 

(min. 

3 ecu) 

Commerclel & Industrial 

Property 

10.50 

35.50 

Residential Property 

8.00 

27.00 

Appointment* 

Business. Invesunsnt 

11+0 

37+0 

Opportunities 

Buiinssa for Sato/ 

10+0 

35.50 

Wanted 

10+0 

35.50 

Ptrsenel 

8+0 

27+0 


8.00 

27+0 

Hotels 8 Travel 

8+0 

27.00 

Contracts & Tenders 

10+0 

35+0 

Book Publishers 

— not 17+0 


Pram him positions avail ab Is 
£7.00 par s big la column cm extra 
For further detail* write to: 

Classified Advertisement 
Manager 
Financial Times 
U, Cannon Street, EC4P 4BY 


MINORCO 

Minerals and Resources Corporation limited 

( Incorporated fa Bermuda) 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1985 


Ike year In brief 


★ Wnorao realised US$402 million from the sale of 10 million shares of FUbroSalomon Inc. 

★ Earnings from operations declined by 15% to US$45 million: 

dividends declared by Minorca’s major Investments were mnfntai Mf ri or increased, 
total dividend income received fay Mlnorco declined as a result of the strength of the 
US dollar. 

Interest income fell as a result of lower deposits during the year. 

★ Earnings before extraordinary items decreased by US$19 million to US$119 million. 

★ Net extraordinary Items amounted to a less of US$5 milli on. An extraordinary gain of 
US$235 milli on was realised on the sale of the Phlbro-Salomou shares which was more 
offset by a US$154 million write-down of the Investment In Inspiration Resources Corporation 
and Minorca’s equity share of the extraordinary losses of Investees. 

★ Net earnings after extraordinary items declined by US$112 million to US$105 

★ Maintained dividend of 22 US cents per share. 

★ Net asset value per share increased fay 17%. 


For the year; 


At year-end: 


Final dividend 
No. 97: 


Consolidated— audited 

U8$ thousands except where stated 

1985 

1984 

Earnings from operations 

Share of undistributed earnings of investments accounted for 

by the equity method 

Minority Interest in earnings of subgidiuy companies 

45^47 

65^73 

(US?) 

53,138 

77.550 

(1.205); 

Earnings before extraordinary items 

Extraordinary items 

116,083 

(5,437) 

129,483 

87,668 

Net earnings 

104,646 

217,141 

Earnings per share; 

From operations 

Before extraordinary items 

Net earnings 

Dividends per share 

$0.27 

0.65 

e+i 

$0J2 

$0.31 

0.76 

1+8 

$0.22 

Shareholders' equity 

Kxcw» of market value of quoted investments over carrying 
value 

1,660,379 

568^77 

1,660.208 

2374.71 

Net asset value 

2^26,756 

1,897,370 

Net asset value per share 

Number of shares in issue 

$13+8 

170,281446 

$11.14 

170481,146 

The board has declared a final dividend of 16 US cents a share which, together with the interim, 
dividend of 6 US cents a share, makes a total for the year of 22 US cents a Share. The final 

dividend is payable on December 3, 1985 to shareholders of record on October 11, 

1985. 

The annual report will be posted to shareholders towards the end of October 1985. 


Transfer agent: 

Registered office: 

Hill Samuel Registrars Limited, 

48 

Church Street, 

6 Greencoat Place, 


Hamilton, 

London, SW1P IPX. 


Bermuda. 
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1126 UJ6 
11.71 10.75 
Ilfi04 1068 
Oil 80S 
1053 1001 
11.91 10.77 
80* 1001 
USA 10.72 
2M 7.70 
1781 1001 
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WBVk 19973 
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94k 1998.. 


ms 64 k 1995983— - 
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i.12k 1998 
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w 
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12.00 


1176) 1082 
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JQlSI 

1132 


M 
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11.76 
2021 
886 
11 Jt 
10.93 
inn 

1093 

1097 

10.411 
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1073 

935 
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1075 
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782 

1065 
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1080 

1039 

1079 
1063 

5.97 
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1053 

10.43 

1086 

1050 

1014 

1080 
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1032 
1056 
10.45 
10.95 
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112* 1063 
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116VI 103VEith. 12 '«k 1999.— J 
104U 94WTieas.l0i.'«1999 — — 
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120V 109VTms.UK 2000 -J 

Over Fifteen Years 
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Financial Times Wednesday September 25 1985 




LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


MARKET REPORT 


RECENT ISSUES 




Weakness in Thom EMI and Imps unsettles equities 

FT index down 12.6 more at 982.7 skl-si 

SeptXS Sept 28 Sept 27 Oct 7 

Sept 30 Oet 10 Oct 11 Oct 21 Whitbread A rose 3 to 228p in 


EQUITIES 


Sept 2 Sept 12 Sept 13 Sept 23 response 
* “ Mew-timo " duiing* may nkc emanating from a broker’s lunch, 
pnea from 9J3Q am two tnaiaan days RegionaJs featured Sunderlaad- 
-itt.- « „ based Vans, which touched 353 p 

Leading UK equities came before closing 7 up on balance 
r e newe_d selli ng _pregnire, at 3475 suggestions that 


FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 


chairman. 

Paper/Printings provided 


gradual decline in the Rand 
prompted persistent small selling 
oE Golds by a number of Cape 
operators early on .and this 
trend continued for much of the 
day to leave leading issues with 
falls ranging up to as in 


Kish Law 


«*r- 


v ; g 2 s< -2 


i» ... »- 

p". . 

«v* 


feature in DRG which dipped 10 Buffelti £19, South vaal, £23{ and 
to IflOp in reaction to the pro- Western Deep, £23*. Cheaper 


Government 


the company could be a possible 


v ! *§r- i » w- ■ ** ! a s t j s? 


tomtfw imperial Group. 


gains a stage further as light 


Developments 


profit-taking took its laU on stage in the Building 

stock markets yesterday, sector and raced up to 112 p prior 


a £? iriy a 5 d to closing a net 8 up at lOfip on 

opening, blue chip industrials relief that the final dividend had 


suddenly took a distinct turn for been maintained despite the poor 
tile worse around mid-morning, annual profits. George Wlmpey, 


posed £33m rights Issue that Priced stocks were generally 
accompanied sharply increased easier where changed and the 


first-half earnings. British Print- Gold Hines index slipped back 


Some sizeable lines of quality half-year figures due tomorrow, 
stock came on offer particularly touched 120 p in sympathy before 


in the beleaguered Electrical settling a penny dearer on 
sector. This coincided wiih yet balance at lisp. BMC were a 


another major broking firm steady market at 386p awaiting 


downgrading Its profits forecast 
of an electrical major — Rowe 


's half-timer, but Blue 
t, after early progress to 


Government Bee* es.77- 84 . 02 , 83.m; 83.19. 83.25 sajis 1 8067 

Fixed Interest. .; 89.10 89.15, 88.63; 88.96 88.50 88.4<>j 83.78 

Ordinary v - - 982.7 B9S.3 1008 J2 10Q7.B 100031 10Q8.T 870.0 

Gold Mines. 3106- 318.9 310.61 806.6 316.4 315.4) 567 6 

OrcL Dlv. Yield 4.83 4.79 4.75 4.72' 4.7s| 4.74, 460 

Earnings, YM. tffuio 1166 11.75 11.69- 11.67 11.66; 1163; 11.43 

P/E Ratio Cnetl fj • 10.44 10.54 10.53 10.70' 1068< 10.64) 10 .B 1 

Total bargains lEst.) 81,009 81,176 81,040 80,647 180,598 20,720 1 9,815 

Equity turnover Cm. - 401.pi. 364.93 27360' 57 164 315.57 822.46 

Equity bargains — 18,717 19,471 16,265 17,067- 17,856' 15,667 

Shares traded (mb- - ' i 191.7' 167.3 178.2 ; 200, 164.4 122.4 


lug and rii pnniD iir ^ ^nn, 4 2.0 to 310 J. Bullion moved 
steadily rising market since the above the $330 level at the out- 


fOO F.P. B/B 85 68 

67 F P. *6 88 60 

« 4 V JP. — £22 £19 

|34 FP80/B 41 35 

- FPJ - f 6 

186 1001 1/11 148 1117 

II II F.P«| — l *j} 

570 F.P.'^OlB I 75 69 

*116 FJ*., M 130 118 

»» Kl i i,Sl 31 


bflWl* 



iBardtey 


ii ii iFAl jlJ3 

*20 |f1p^27/9 M 
*79 F.P: — \ 87 
|220 F.Pj 6/9 115 


recent satisfactory interim state- set, but thereafter eased prior 


to dosing a net 31 up at $32&£ 


settling a net 4 to the good at ounce. 


P-P.] - JB4 170 


I82p following a press mention. 
Otherwise subdued advertising 
agencies showed Roase Masgtmi 


South African Financials 
retreated in sympathy with Golds 
and showed Gold Helds of Sooth 


160 F.P. 9/8 125 

*• !f.p3 — J 17 



tUA 


i ui-biimImka 

| +I ! - \z'z z 

I "“‘.'.ioa.isc: — 1 1.« — 

1 “ • 60.5 1 261 26 K.9 

!_2 ■; oi.a I 4,31 2.1 1 L 0 

pi -isajsSH 


J< * , ' * 
f - . r . 
4-«* 
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n" . 
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Pollltt 15 off at 33Sp after the Africa 19 off at 853p and “ Am- 


mid-term results. 

The Property leaders 


coal” } down at a 1985 low 
gave point of £144. London-registered 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


modest ground as interest rate Financials were unsettled by 
optimism faded, but secondary the weakness of domestic equl- 


and Pitman lowered their projec- 5230 , drifted off to close 4 
tion of Thorn EMI's current year cheaper on the day at 5I6p. 


profits by some £ 20 m. 
Although easily placed. 


Tarmac softened a couple of 


aiuiw^h viutiif j uatxu, me pence to 328p and Rugby Peri' 
appearance of such quantities of land Cement lost the turn at 
shares unsettled market senti- jasp; the latter’s interim results 


meat and with international are due next Monday. Else- 
stocks continuing to decline ou where, recently-firm Countryside 


concern about their dollar -earn- properties encountered profil- 
ings potential, the tone quickly taking and fell 14 to 280p. 


<p 10 am 994.5. it am 994.0. Noon 987.7. 1 pm 9W6. 

2 pm 981-4. 3 pm 381. S. 4 pm 982JS. 

Day's High 8948. Day’s Low 981.0. 

Baaia 100 Govt. Sacs. 16/10/28. Fucvd Inr. 1828. Ordlnaijr 1/7/35. 
Gold Mines 12/9/56. SE Activities 1974. 

Latest Index 01-248 8026. 

• Nil “ 10.06. 


issues remained selectively firm, ties and Consolidated Gold Helds 
Greycoat City Offices were note- fell away to 43Sp before steady- 


mh 


worthy for a gain of 8 at 222p, log to close a net 6 lower at 

while Wales City of London Pro- 441p. Rio Tinto-Zine. expected to a7.30Sl£SO — sift 

perries improved 3 to I26p. announce preliminary results Ibl- 44S££0 — go 

Begallan firmed 5 to 260p and around midday today, gave up 5 27/11 27 

Rush and Tompkins added 4 to more to 540p. makMo — 43 

266p. Centro vtnclal Estates Australians continued to im- § 07.617 £25 — B6*a 

responded to press comment prove in overnight domestic __*** JBP- 1 «i A 

highlighting takeover prospects markets but sellers quickly got pi _ 

and touched 210p prior to clos- the upper hand in London, and — - 100 

ing a net 10 up at 205p- Traf- the sector closed no better than — FP- — ioo*a 

fowl Park Estates gained 7 to mixed, A number of the Gold — 

27p awaiting news of the bid issues made further progress — 

approach. Central Norseman rose 5 more DIG MTS OFF! 

Financials bucked the general to 423p, Whim Creek added 4 at 1 ** r 

trend and displayed some note- 150p and Poseidon 2 to 198p — ' - — 


K 1 Hl9h low 


Rush and Tompkins added 4 to 
266p. Centro vtnclal Estates 
responded to press comment 


z J Sf 


deteriorated. Down 1.3 at 11 am, iq were a steadier market 


the FT Ordinary Share Index but, after edging forward to 
fell a further 6-3 over the next g39p. slipped baric to finish 4 


HIGHS AND LOWS 


hour of trading and thereafter i 0 wer on balance at a year's low 
lost ground to stand 13.S lower 0 f e 33 P . 


at 3 pm. The measure dosed 
32.6 off at 9S2.7. 

Among the index constituents. 
Thorn EMI fell 18 to 357p follow- 
ing Che profits downgrading. 


Freemans wanted 
Mall-orders dominated pro- 
ceedings among secondary Stores. 
Freemans again featured and' 


SlnoeGompUarn 


S.E. ACTIVITY 
(NDICES 

J I » ! ^ 


loss*! - - 

4s i+m 


ano 21 a 
m sift 

— 921# 

- 100 
— lOQia 



RIGHTS OFFERS 


trend and displayed some note- 


worthy gains. Park Place im- but profit-taking lowered Gold 


U« UK inimu uiunufiiaiuua, . —— — — - - Mu. 

while Imps dropped 8 to 186p as touched a new peak <rf 294p 
dealers expressed acute dis- before settling 12 up on balance 


f wgh 

8«*J »f.02 

(23/8) 


Dally 

-iGllt Edged 


appointment with the $314m at 292p following an enthusiastic 
realised by the company's long- response to the first-half figures. 


Baraaimwl 166.8 166.0 


127.4 49.18 j 1 

WW WV1*) ( 181.3 1 126 JB 


awaited sale 0 fits Howard John- Empire, scheduled to announce 
son subsidiary to Marriott interim results early next month. 


810.5 .737,6 


Corporation of the U.S. 


rose 6 to 152p, after 194p. Else- 


>»H Si? ! SI 7 UBSi Siffi .SK.-sa 810 - 5 

•— »-! %m b?.« SS - »>■’ 

— vse ! S?» l ™ as™ s&s 


Conditions in the Gilt-edked where, support was again evident 
market were a log quieter after for Martin Ford which advanced accompanied last r i 

Monday’s excitement. The Chan- 6 to 60p, after attaining a new f ^ apnin the major casualties with annual results, 

ce Hot’s uon-commital stance on high of filp, but the withdraw^ nLt^ttadinR dayMnd Porter Etenson Trust down 4 at 195p _ , 

interest rates tended to dampen of speculative mte«st dipped 6 the good and BTR 5 lower at 350p, after Oils lose ground 

market hopes on rim score and from NSS. lOSp, and 8 from Gold- J *. A w soeculB!. 348o BOC shed 6 to 270p and T 

served to induce tight profit- smiths at lS2p. Leading Retailers Siamdipped 3to 32S P ,whUe 

t.nkintr ftf the funds ns huvors In thin TraiMncr an tJOB. Bid nimOUTB _ were aiao _ O JL wnv minor gains across rite 


proved 6 to 193p. after 19Sp, in Mines of Kalgoorlle 3 to 520p 
reply to the increased full-year and P an continental 3 to 99p. 

profits. Fresh demand in a nar- 

row and sensitive market lifted 
Henderson Administration 40 to 
a 1985 peak of 86Qp. Iflco, On |>pr|AN6 
the other hand, touched 146p Wr I Ivna 
initially bdore fresh offerings TV 

left the close 2 cheaper on n Zr‘ Set! 

balance at a 1985 low of 136p: ^ 

the Shares have now faUen 52 S® 


{ fa Latest \ 
Issue] as Rsnuno. i 
price J E date ( 


|S f-or 

i £ " 


DM 180 1 NU 
47 ; F.P. 


48 i Nil - — 


Last Last Tor 
Deal- Declare- Settle- 
lugs tion moot 
Oct 4 Dee 19 Jan G 


Jjf- sSli 5S 9 
accompanied lut Thursday’s get^ 0«18 JanJ 

annual results. For rnte s see end of 

ruir. i Unit Trust Service 


H igh j Low | | O t 

BOpffli 66 pm BASF KG. DM 60 X? Mn i * 

60 I 36 Brit VandlnfllOp- — 55: 

17pm' 24pm Suma-Amfafson lDpu 14pm. — H 

33pmi aopm city Bits Eatates- 

« MBUBEi s= 3p&- 

200 56 Orssnwloli Resources..- JOO +8 

130 t 99 Hanson Trust ...... — 114 (— a 

7pm 4pm Howard A wyndfjam 5p -lP m i 

Ml.! 17 RTD Group IR I-76p 19 I ...... 


Rsmusdstton data nusUy last day lor dealing frm stam p dat y. b Bgoma 
sd on praspactus asfimstss. g Assumed dividand and ywM. u 


grouJiu Stocks favoured for the call 

nils opened with included S. 9t W. Berisford. Sun 
across the board bat OU Royalties, Sandhurst Market- 


dlvldwd cover based on previous yssT*s earnings, p P*o°* onlesa odwiwiaa 
mtllcand. 1 1 ssued by tender, j Offered hoid-s^ol ordlnsry slis^ ss i; 
- rights.** *'* Issued by wsy d cspttaflaailon. 13 Ralntraducnd. 61 Issued 
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ing today's sale i 
long taps — £25 
cent Exchequer 1 
of 91 Conversion 


persistent sellers Industries. Control Securities, 
, despite news of Barrett Developments, Southwest 
e to the Iranian Resources and Terrex. A put was 
Kharg Island. At taken out in Barrett Develop- 
01 showed a 6 ments. but no doubles were 


in connection with mxganJsatlon msigsr or takaovsr. ■ Anotm sm Mm ua. _ot 
fully psld. |I Introductloa. « UnAsied Securltisa Itortet. g Bbelofl pri as. 


H Dealt In Under Rale 635(3). * Dealt Is under Hula E35 (4) (a). 


rtKsHSn fs ^ 

vious day, closed with losses of Imperial Group may use the 50 .S2LJ5SS25 and LASMO ended the day down 

i uAii/tha chi«T»e anAoA amiinri ISOp, as did GEC, at 162p. Cable i rnM iT»v.Tn cnlo im- Airlines order, encountered 5 a t 200 o and 273 p respec- 


I, while the shorts ended around JJ* VlSwtea 
* lower * 570p. Eisewh 

Hambros feature sumer Eiectr 


Serial Group mayuse the Mdthe succwstui ti-ooninman LAgMOeuded the day down 
ISOp. as did GEC, at 162p. Cable «,]. for Airlines order, encountered . «niece at 200t» and 273 d respec- 

and Wireless closed 15 lower at Se mSot Hu 2 profit-taking and reacted to 403p * R whileWccntroldipped 7 

570p. Elsewhere, Amstred Coa- before settling 7 lower at 408p. t t i v f£ 0 WJ 5 to WOp 

sumer Electronics touched 1 20p SSmd°iiSl te°wei? the^only Takeover favourites. Reed Inter* - jurchase of 

before dosing 8 up at 128p; the national .and Bowat^ boto gave ^CoS” Resourees-a 


RISES AND FALLS 
YESTERDAY 


NEW HIGHS AND 
LOWS FOR 1985 

NEW HIGH S (47) 

BRITISH FUNDS (1) 
Ureas. 3oe 19*7 ... 


A firm merchant bank sector ££5 SI ^sdmdSSd Sr candidate showing an appreciable So ^ etct 

SgSs StaSB j 

sssa-ss a^sz s== | 

th^nronS^ mScer iritostock- naidenal eased 5 to 165p follow- but Val0r 5 , t ‘L r 1Wp , oa interests came under renewed othwi - 104 

ssi siacins ot ^ i75m 

-aaMSHaas FrT LTr Slsas SSaffiusre yesterday*! 

ance^rising to 683p initially on ings and touched 162p before Internationals duU 5 earier at UOp. A UE. drilling 

speculative buying fuelled by settling a Bet 16 higher at 15Sp A sharp deterioration in sent!- quoted. BlueWrd , a_®ya flrmeo s report boosted Falcon Resources AC I lVfc 9 1 Ul 


Ris*« Foils Ssnis 
2 93 12 


Industrials ........ 233 

Financial and Props. 88 

Oils 1* 

plantations 1 

Minas 35 

Odwn 104 


Totals ... 


speculative buying fuelled by settling a net 16 higher at 15Sp 
vague suggestions of a bid from reflecting the better -than -ex - 


YESTERDAY’S 
ACTIVE STOCKS 


ment around lunchtime put the t0 at one P 0 * 01 * b “ t ^ bse ' Above avenge activity was tiotad In 


aui^irauuua wi si uiu uvui o * 7 -*- “'* 7 — ^ Pt , a li# ul vuv — — ADQVfi OVamge iCQVny was n 

Exco before reacting on profit- peered intenm results. Other firm miscellaneous industrial leaders year figures. rM»et mou a selling lowered the shares the fallowing stocks yesterday. 


taking to close the session a net features in the sector included under pressure and few showed continued to renect xne gooa t(J a level of 53p, a net 

13 higher on balance at 68Sp. Thomas Robinson, which im- any signs of rallying at the anx JJJSL profits Wltn a “* 01 ” fall of a penny. Jebsons Drilling 

Among other dull Breweries, proved 10 more to a year’s high dose. International stocks were to 206p. staged a . stro ng, rally mid 

—■ — * — — — — — - ~ - - 1 ■ — — — - 1 Currency influences clipped a 
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BAT Indk 12LPC 


FT-ACTU ARIES SHARE INDICES 


Hiese Indices an the joint compilation of the Financial Times, 
the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries 


EQUITY GROUPS 
& SUB-SECTIONS 


Toes Sept 24 1985 


Figures la parentheses stow saner of 
stacks per seettoa 


1 CAPITAL GOODS (204) 

2 BoHdins Materials (22) 

3 Ca*ractiag,Castfw3kM(29) 

A Electricok (14) 

5 Electronics (38) 

6 Medaaicai Engineering (62) 

8 Metals and Metal Fanning |73__ 

• 9 Motors Ufa) 

30 OtiierlndiistrW Materials U 8 ) 

21 CONSUME! GROUP OW 

22 Brewen art MsUlIm (2D 

25 Food Kamtottring CZD 

2b Food RetaHtag (14) 

27 Heato<nNo«MtoMIViodM2s(9). 
29 Letetat (22) 

32 PltvoirexrL pBWbWng02). — 

33 Packaging and Paper U4) 

34 Stores (42) 

35 Textiles 06) 

3b T obtacos Ql _ - — - 

41 UmER GROUPS om> 

42 Chemicals (19) 

44 Office Equipment M) 

45 SM pp tag and Transport U 2 ) 

4b MbceHanens (64) 

48 Tetephowe Wrtworig (2) 

49 KBUSTUULSMUP (483) 

51 OffsOn- 

59 580 SHARE INDEX OOP) 
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17006 
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-16 

68066 
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67661 
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49168 
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1*1568 

—96 

10MJ8 

-06 

66465 
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190059 — 
35439 -21 
70156 -0.7 
33065 -OA 
72154 -25 
68258 -0.9 
652.95 -Ufa 
203L85 -L2 
119931 +03 
•2945 -LB 
90034 -13 

47402 Q2~ 

45663 -05 
73865 +02 
359134 -06 
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2069 +L0 
66323 -03 
27961 -06 
58040 -06 
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24567 

57363 

-16 
-16 
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lodes 

No. 
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Day's 

Ckangi 

1-126 


Eanta 

YkM% 

QtaJ 

YM% 

IACTN 

30%) 

oL 

PC 

ludo 

OKU 

11A9 

439 

1161 

1266 

AN 

ion 

1264 

565 

1029 

18.71 

563 

11.95 

11.75 

*54 

ZUM 

1166 

460 

18.96 

1268 

768 

968 

1367 

4.99 

910 

861 

366 

14.94 

960 

369 

1366 

7.91 

4J5 

1273 

1267 

4.98 

1068 

667 

259 

2228 

063 

266 

1771 

051 

4.98 

1557 

769 

461 

1*67 

10.01 

463 

1169 

764 

365 

1868 

1366 

565 

869 

1168 

662 
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418 

1367 

1564 

563 

819 

- 763 

■469 

1518 

763 

447 

1529 

768 

3-91 

1528 

865 

360 

1*15 

966 

469 

12.94 


765 
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457 

112* 

_ 

518 



1962 

668 

728 

— 

458 

— 

— 

568 

— 

761 

361 

3758 


464 

_ 

566 

1862 

365 

569 

2312 

1159 


362 

— 

1364 

616 

&90 

1365 

0.95 

919 

— 

465 

— 

Day's 

HI* 

nay's 

Low 


1292.9 

12796 

12921 


Dm 

Yew 


hJmJ 

Ma 

Met 

to 

to 

523.97 

52462 

55030 

49968 


few peace more from Jaguar, at 
272p. Elsewhere in Motors, Arm- 
strong Equipment revived with 
a gain of 3 to 56p, but Lucas 
reacted to sporadic profit-taking 
to finish 7 cheaper at 376p- 
Aerospace Engineering shed 2 
to 32p following the death of the 


advanced 12 to 62p in a thin D rq iso — io 

market Falcon Baa. — — — J 


arket Falcon Boa. — 52 — 1 

Fraamans 292 +12 

ri.U c Imperial Group te 8 ~ “ 

CjiOlClS 63SlCr Jagaar 272 — 3 

South African Golds, failed to K intf?'.Z”ZZZZ era -24 


Armour Trntt Nu-SwMt 

EoMarn Produce Rotaprint _ 

CnnMi Sta noard Fireworks 

Myna Wood (ArtimiO 

INSURANCE (I) 

Bryant (Oirefcl 

* uunno) 

Juliana's toCB 

_ SOUTH AFHICAN 8 (1J 

OK Buoais 

TOBACCOS (U 

BAT Inti*. 

TRUSTS (IX) 

8 a HU# Gifford Tach. North Sea Amts 

Flainhig American Ktorthcrn Araarlcan 

FMmilna O'mos T«t. FacMc Ire. Ttt. WO. 
Gen. StocLhoiden Second Morlcaf Inv. 

Group Invosnrs TH North Amorlca 

Marine AhMCirli FAC EnttrpriM 

Sailing Trust - 

WLS (11) _ 

ClHdnhiil loti. Att aaW s Roc. 

Ciaremaot_ pot. N. Court Natural Ras. 


* •'*.•» . 
.t . _ 


Crusader Oil Now Loodon Oil 

Easily. Co. Louisiana Oliver fteoourcas 


respond to the latest rise in the g,,,, no — i*i 


DAT Inds. 12UPC 

TR U STS cm 

Throfl. Sac. Growth Hambro Trust 
Capv HonOrrson Admin. 

T«r Inv. I dc. Dark Ptaca levs. 


bullion price and tended to 
drift throughout the session. A 


Stewart Wrighuon ... 
Thorn EMI 


NEW LOWS (70) 


9*- WeatarnRoo. Santos 

Interconrl Energy 
_ , OVERSEAS TRADERS W 
Finlay (Jamal Inchcapa 

Harrtooos CrmAetd Loirho 

PLANTATIONS til 
WRIlamMW Tea 


AMERICANS IS) 

Amer. Cyaramld IU Internati o nal 


.MINES M3 

Anglo Am. Coal McFIMav Red Lake 

Minorca Worthoste 

GC. Eastern Mineral* Tara Coforetloa 


Jubilee shares 


DALE ELECTRIC GROUP is 
planning to give free shares to 
860 employees to celebrate its 
golden jubilee. 


207* 82079 82538 82467 *58.91 
3552 245634 145829 14*121 152765 
3865 129567 129969 132059 193727 
755 30451 504.92 30425 25861 
575 20852 20521 203*1 18822 
462 171-97 17323 17361 12929 
3561 94365 96366 96868 70069 
3325 68660 68819 68831 53167 
1364 70066 70860 705.92 90065 
3361 49817 49620 49724 41Z45 
2267 1*2407 163859 1*3105 124752 

31.95 105U4 10*899 107875 92*60 

22.96 67325 67768 67729 585.77 
3860 190168 1908X3 189878 130668 

769 36221 3*353 36660 23959 
966 70668 699UDQ 69768 45462 
80S 33263 32061 32875 27367 
2366 73951 747.91 74305 74404 
1563 688.99 69152 697.99 47*51 
2507 65707 663.93 67268 63327 
509 20625 20967 20554 34766 
3820 119563 119879 X2M64 87555 
1509 85751 84555 84268 6*101 
1458 91037 90837 99439 80 

1353 1 649081 65265 65875 52669 
5954 1112S51 1112951 1 U3831 |H23Q8 


Each employee will receive 50 
shares, one for each year of 
the company’s existence. The 
shares are fully quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange and the 
deal is subject to approval by 
the company’s annual meeting 
in October. 


OFT guide 

THE Office of Fair Trading 
has published a free guide to 
the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act to help the business com- 
munity understand ft better. 

The guide explains in simple 
language the requirements of 
the Act, the duties placed on 
the office to examine agree- 
ments which restrict competi- 
tion and what view the office 
and Restrictive Practices Court 
have, taken in the past of cer- 
tain sorts of agreement. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


AUSTRIA 


Sept H4 Fries ‘+ c* 
sch* - 


GERMANY 

Sept. 34 ' Price i + Or 

Pm. — 


A EG-Tele * - 141 n s 

AlU*nzV«sr* 1.585 +15 

EASE 3i3 w __07 

favor ■ aa6.7 —8 

Saver-Hypo 407 . +8 

Bayor-Vereln 403 ! +3 

. ?®5 s -s 

BELGIUH/LUXEMBOilRG iBmnTimrtl Rmjb llj 

. . Commerzbank- 232 + U5 

, ! Price + or I Cont'L Cumml — 150 —6 


NORWAY 


• Prtoe + or 
Kroner — 



Bergeni Mnk„' 

Borrasaard 

Christiania Sank 
DenNorske Gred. 
Elkem— — , 

Kn.mn* .. 

kvaoraer 

Norsk Data 1 

Norsk Hydro—. 
Storebrand — .' 


Sspt,B4 Fre. ; - 


Daimler-Benz, — 952 

Begum — 379.5 

: i 

D’sehe Babaock. 179 . 
Devtecim Bank. 603 
Oreedner Bank- 280 1 

CHH 191.5 

Hochtief— _ 747 
Hoeahrt. ■ — 323.5 

Hoctch Werke _ L31 

Hotzmann (Pj 492 xd 

Hnrlwi . 211 

HumcI — — . 3S8 
Karstadt — 291 1 

Kaufhof — — 1 380 . 

khp SOO 

Kloeofcner — , 72 

Llnrfp. 657 

Lufthansa— 228.0 
MAN 192 




Horten^—— 211 
H UMe1 — — . 398 
lUntadt— 29i ■ 

Kaufhof — — 1 380 . 

khp 300 

Kloeofcner — , 72 

Llnrfp. 657 

Lufthansa — 220.0 

MAN 192 

Mannesmann — .■ 223.7 

Mercedes Hid OH 3 

Mstullgeaell— . . 270 
Musnoh Rueok— ' L 9 Z 0 

Mhfrfnrf MO 

Porsche— _ 1.347 

BRns* B» 

Rmwnwn .1 300 

Semiring — 509 - 

Siemens— 600 . 
Thymsen — - 150.3 


Veba ■■ ■ — 

V.E.W. 
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Sept, 34 j 
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Bco Exterior — ! 
Bco Klspano . ; 
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Bco. Vizcaya— 

D raged os 

Hid role— 

Iberdnero — ' 1 

Patreleoa- — 

Telefonica 


Price! + or 

Pt»&- - 


369 

313 

£00 

142 

330 

354 . +1 

440 1 

130 -1 

71J. 4 1 
86.7 -1 
130 -1.5 

114 40.0 


Sept. -24 Pr.ce . + or 
i kronor- — 


AUSTRALIA (continued) 

_ . . Pries + or 

Sept 24 ^ust.5 — 


Gan. Prop. Trust. 3.18 t — 

Hordie (James) — 3.3 . +O. 0 B 
Hartopan Energy 2.25 , +QJ5 

Herald Wyiima* 4.85 

ICIAust — 2.25 ■ +0.06 

Jlmberlana FJP_ 0.29 ; + 0.01 

Kia Ora Goid ■ 0.15 : +0.01 

Land Loots— 6.3 , ........ 

MIM ■ 2.55 . 4 0.0S 

Mayrre Mickies* — 3.1 +0.06 

Myer Emporium- 3.45 — OA 

Nat Autt. Bank- 4.78 -0.05 

News. 7.0 — 

NlehoIo«KiWl — 2.00 • 

North Bkn Hin— 3.45 - 0 J 5 

Oakbrldge — 1.3 

n»n continental- 2.0 

Pioneer Cone—-.' 2.08 , — O.Dg 

Poseidon 4.0 +0.1 

Queensland Goal- 1.55 — 0.62 

RecktttAColman' 3.75 

Repco 1.4 * 0 je 

Santos 5.0 —0.64 

Smith rHowanft-; 6.6 + 0.3 

Thos. Natwlde- 2.8 . +O.OB 

TOOUl - 5.E4 +0.08 

Vamgas..— 3.5 ' +0.15 

Western Mining—, 3.87 - — 0.01 

Wostoec Bank 4.78 

Woodokle Petrol' 1.5 ! — .... 
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Wormed Inti 3.68 +0.06 


Plica i + or 
Sept- 24 Lira ■ — 


Hi 
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Fiat _ 
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SniaBPD— — 

Toro +««ir 

do PreT — 


24,320 —ISO 
566 +34 
5,450 -50 
3,400. —50 
4.940 —21 
4,505 — B5 



SWITZERLAND 

Sept. 24 - Price i+ or 

Frs. , — 


HONG KONG 


Sept. 34 | Prioe + or 

• H.K.S — 


Bank East Asia...' 
Cheung Kong— 
China Light——. 
EVerso — — 
Hang Seng Bank* 
Henderson Land. 
HK China Qao— 
UK Electric— 
HK Kowloon Wh. 

HK Land 

HK Shanghai BK. 

HK Telephone 

Hutchison Wpe- 

IntnL Cay..- 

Jardlne Math 

New World Dev- 
Orient (Psftas..— 
8 HK Props— 
Shell Elect—— 
Swire Pac A— : 

TV— B 

World Jnfc. Hid go. 


JAPAN (continued) 

■ Pried +®r 
SepL 34 Yen i — . 


„ MHI 447 +3 

l Mitsui Bonk. 1,180 1 -10 

i Mitsui- — ■ 421 +8 

. Mitsui Estate 1.020 +B8 

i Mitsui Toatsu..... 239 +8 

I Mitsukoshi— 778 -2 

I Nikko See. 690 +10 

, Nippon Denso— 1,370 —20 

; Nippon Elect— . 958 ...... 

i Nippon Express j 604 +4 

i Nippon Caklci— 1,860 —50 

i Nippoh Kegaku..- 8 so 

Nippon Kokiuw 151 +0 

I Nippon OIL— . 760 + 51 

. Nippon Seiko — 478 — I - 

Nippon Shim pen; 674 +2 

Nippon Steel— - 177 +6 

i Nippon Suimn.— 417 — t 

Nippon Yusen — 334 +3 

; Nissan Motor——' 600 —6 

Niashin Flour 486 —10 

NoihOns— 1,150 -20 

! Olympus— 1/320 . —3D 

Onada Cement— 360 +7 

Orient Finance— 859 +8 

Orient leasing— 2,550 - 50 

Pioneer —1,680 +10 

Ricoh ... 872 +2 

Sankyo 1/180 -30 

Sanwa Bonk—- 1.3SS 
Sanyo Elect— . 402 +2 

Sapporo- 644 +6 

Sekisuf Prefab— 931 +6 

Seven-Eleven — . 8.100 —50 

Sharp - 1 782 —6 

Shimizu Constn- 421 . +10 

Bhlonool 760 —30 

Shiseldo——.— 1,150 

Shows Denko— 221 +5 

Sony 8,600 1 +20 

S'tomo Bank— 1.710 « .... 

Btomo Chem- <■ 250 , +2 
S’tomo Corp— 1 740 . +20 

Stomp Elect—- 713 j -4 
S'tomo MetaL.— 154 , +1 
Tatsel Corp, — . 396 +16 

Taimho Marine... 875 . +10 

ToJyo Kobe Bank 725 — 

Takeda B7l : -9 

TDK 4,140 -80 

Teijin 509 +8 

Too. Nenryo— j 1,080 . +20 

Tokai Bank..— 1 1,020 ■ 

ToKto Marine.— B9b . +17 
Ttokyo Elect PWr 2.360 | +160 
Tokyo Gas 274 i +29 

TokyuCorp— < 870 I +17 
Toppan Print— 796 , —4 

Torajl 565 +6 

Toshiba Elect— 347 ; +31 
Toyo Seikan — 1,520 . +20 
Toyota Motor— '1,140 ■ —20 

UBE Inds. ■ 240 | -2 

Victor 1,350 + 30 

Yamaha 690 +5 

Yamal Chi Sea.— 770 • +5 
Yamasaki— 818 ; +14 
Yasuda Fire— 84B . +13 


CANADA 


Sept. 24 ; Price + or . 

Yen - [ SINGAPORE 



Wl , 1 Ml 


ACF Holding— 

AEGON ■ 

Ahold — , ' 

AKZO — ' 

ABN 

AMEV 

AMRO 

Bred era Cert—. 
Bos Kalla Westm. 
Buehrmann -Tat. 
Cel land Hldga.- 
Dordtsche Pet'm, 

Elsa vie r NDD 

Fokkar 

Gist Brocades.— 

Helheken 

Hoogovent— 
Int Mueller—. 
KLM— — 
Naarden.— 
Nat Ned Cert— 
Ned mm Bank— 
Nedlleyd — .... 
Oce Grinten.— 
Ofnmeren (Van}. 

PBkhoed — 

Philips.. 

Robens— 4— 4 . 
Rodamoo— ....... 

Rohneo— ..— 
Woi*emo— — .— 

Royal Dutch 

Unilever— 
vmf Stork. 

VNU 

weesansn — 

West Utr Bank... 


226' 

■ 933 — 0.B 
' 288.B —2.2 
1 125.4 -UB 
494 Jxr —3 

293.5 — 5J5 

, 84.7 —0.3 

■ 168.5 -0.5 

14^ —02 
104 -1 

29 —0.5 

, 176.6 +1.8 
133.1 +0.6 
78 . —1.1 
280 1-1.5 
164 • — LB 
62JB - 0.1 

61.5 —0.6 , 

56.1 -0.9 
406 -0.1 

76.1 -0.0 
305.8 —0.7 
18SJ5 —1.5 

348.5 +1.5 

26.6 -0.1 

66.5 -0.4 
408 —0.5 

. ,79.6.. 

154.x ; 

68.2 ’—4>.2 

46.5 +0.1 

189 +0.5 

836.5 —0.7 
258 -0.6 

226.8' —0.8 
188 i 

93.8| +0.3 


Sept. 24 t Prkse -for 


Boustead Hldgs^ 1.81 
Cold Slorape-.— ’ 3.12 

nmt ; 8^5 

Pen ting.— — —— 5.B 
Haw Par. Bros—.- 2.18 
Hong Leona Flo.i 2.30 
Inohanpe Bhd. — . 2.3s 
Keppel Shipyard 1.28 


Keppel Shipyard 1.28 
Malay Banking. J 8.8 
Maury Utd. Ind— ; 2.49 

Multi Purpose 039 

DC8C □ 8.3 

Oil 6 2.8 

Public Bank 1 1.82 

81 me Darby— -! L76 
Singapore Pressj 6 . 
Straits Trdg. —.3.16x0 
Tat Lee Bk—; 8J58 
UOB ! 3 86 



MU 1 «U 
«i Bi| -U 
slPt aPj 
in* 171* +u 

T8U IS* -’l 
IS IS — u 
uu i3u 
35U 3SU “U 
2 T* 21 % 

MU -U 
11 % 12 % 

« 10 -1| 
10% 10% 

25% 23% 

s* s* 

3? 3? -l? 

J8S S85 TO 
29% 2B% -% 

1 »B 13 +% 

19* 195 +1 

a » 

360 ISO -15 

a a 

17% 17% + % 

32% 30% 

7% 7% -% 

S 9 
B 9 

210 210 -1 
23% 23% -% 

W M% +% 
15% 15% +% 
W IB 
12 12 -% 
18% 18% “% 

a ^ 4 
21% 21% +% 
25% 25% -% 

10 % 10 % -% 
ID 10 % +% 
B1% 21% -% 

27% 27% -% 

3«% 34% -% 
4 IQ 410 
42% 42% 4% 

43% 46% +% 

30 30 -% 

20 % 20 % +% 

$ at :s 

9>i O’* -% 

16% 17% 

17% 17% - % 

8% 8% -% 
13% 13% -% 
IPl 16 -% 

14% 14% -% 
43 43 -1 

350 390 -5 

9% »% -% 

6 % 0 % 


High Low Dsn Dog 


300 Karr Add 
1000 Kim Qd 
14910 Ubafl 
37916 LL lac 
7900 Lacana 
3100 Lwuavr A 
29368 LaxSw B ( 
21SB Leigh Inst 
400 ic&w Co 
1887 Lomontts 
900 MlCC 
7400 Ucien H X 
200 Mem HY i 
2079 Msamisn 
19007 Magna A t 
9Sfi Manune I 
6300 Mark Spnc 
10499 Mass Fer 
305 Me Inlyre 
790 Mercanlil 
7150 Merland E 
3100 Mwl Res 
13500 Mini Corp 
11709 Mol son A I 
120 Monaco A i 
1 05 M Trusco 
10625 Moore 
273 Murphy 
5077 Nat Bk CM 
1760 Ml vg Tice 
1000 Ml CapA 1 
500 W!d Tei 
87*6 8 Naranda 
7386 Hereon 
11787 Norm ord f 
3190 NC Oils 
36740 Nor Tel 
1300 Nonngat 
5453% Nva AHA f 
1KB NOWSCO W 
. 15312 Nu Weal 
B*00 Nwnac 
8001 Oalwd A I 
129000 Ocakk B I 
700 Oneoa Hyd 
1625 Oehawa A r 
14755 PacWAirt 
vuoo Pgurm A I 
800 Pamour 
800 PanCan P 
4350 Peoasus 
500 Pembina 
1200 PJowi A ( 
2 00 Pine Point 
20875 Placer D 
6950 Poco Pet 
18200 Powr Cor t 
3900 Procamb 
100660 Provigo 
7880 Quo Sturt) 
300 Qucbecar 
9225 Ranger 
1000 Ravrocfc I 
3200 Redpam 
4300 Region! R 
70200 Reemari A ( 
5W2 Rio Algom 
900 Rogers A 
4700 Rogers B ( 
250 Rothman 
30371 Royal Bnk 


sis% re% 

£24% 34% 
£27% 37% 
£343* W% 
SIR* 11% 
£14% 141* 
£14 13% 

320 310 

£20% 20% 
SIS 17% 
390 SO 
£13% 13 
£ 11 % 11 % 
518% «% 
Si9i* Wa 
514% 14% 

SI 2% 

33J 315 

£37 36% 

£ 11 % 11 
335 330 

275 270 

£07* 9% 

£17?* 17% 
»7% 7% 

£15% 15l« 

£24% 24% 

£22 22 
$ 21 % 20 % 
£22 21 % 
SB 6 
SIB IB 
£15% 15% 

£18% 16% 
SIS** 15 
£14% 141* 
£48% 45% 
470 465 

£6% 6i* 

£10% 19% 
41 41 

IU% 12% 
S8i« B 
£6% 61* 
£7% 7% 

£33 32% 

£14% 14% 
£8% B% 

sa 8 

£341* 3*% 
£11% 11% 
£17 17 

£ 8 % 8 % 
£21% 21% 
»% 

17% 7% 

£17% 17% 

£5% 5% 

£26% 26 
465 450 

$12% 121* 
476 470 

£9% 9 

£13 123* 

425 400 

S?1% 21% 
£221* 22% 
£10% 10% 
£12 in* 

£35 36 

530% 30% 


1S% -% 

241* -% 

a -x 

n% -% 

141* -% 
3K? 

20 % -% 
171* -% 
390 -10 
13 -H 
11 % -% 
16% “% 
19 -S» 

14% -% 

12 % -% 
316 -3 
37 

11 -% 
335 +B 
275 +5 
9% 

17% ~’« 
«% -% 

20% +% 
21 % -% 
B +% 
IB +% 
151* 

1B>* 

IS 

141* -% 
4S% -% 
470 +5 

6% +% 
191* -% 

41 

12% -% 
«% +% 
a -* 

32% -% 

M% 

8% 

8 

34% +% 

11 % “% 
17 


a* :* 

» ~i 
261* +% 
495 -5 

12 % 

470 

9 

13% -% 

426 +2S 

21% 

22 % +% 

IS + ’ # 

35 +% 

30% -% 










p 













V-V/> 




MONTREAL 

Closing prices September 23 


Bank Mom 

BambrdiA 

BombmrB 

C8 Pak 

Cascades 

ConBaui 

DomTdA 

Gaz Ucuo 

UnlTrsl 

NatBk CUB 

Power Corp 

TMIandA 

Royal Bank 

RoyTreica 

StumbrgA 


£30 29’* 

513>* 16% 

£13% 13% 

£221, 21% 
£11% 11V* 
516% 16 

SUP* 10% 
Sl!% 11 
SIS', 15% 
£21 30-a 

Sir* 17% 
£18 18 
£30% 30% 
520% 20% 
£36 25 


29% 

13J* 

13'; +l» 

nr* 

m* ♦% 
16>* 

«T, 

11 % -% 
15% - % 

20% -% 
17% 

’8 -'ll 

3U% t* 4 

20% •% 
ft 


NEW YORK-oow 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 04 ; Price \ 4- or 

. Rshd — 


AN2 Group. 

All lance Oil Dev. 

Ampoi Pet 

Ashton—— 
Aunt. Cons. Ind— > 
Au«t.Guarantee . 
Autt. Nat. Inds— 

APM— 

Bell Group—— 

Ball Has.— 

Bond Corp. H Idas' 
Borm]—— 
Bougni nvillp 

Brambles hKs . 

Bridge OH 

B.H. Prop- — 

iiRA— 

CSR 

Coles (CJ.I..— — . ' 
Coma)co ,, A n — ... 
ConsolidatadPet 

Costaln Au»t 

Dunlop Oiympio. 

Eiders IXI 

Energ Res— — 



sop 

23 

Sap 

20 

UIK31 

IJ97J4, 



m*0 1.20.18 13S9J4 I1B4J1 135834 4122 
{1977] {4/1) (1377/0 (2/7/32) 

34829 B4M3 70U 553.93 702 JU 12JB 

. (17/7) (4/1| [17/7/BS) (9/7/32) 

5131 15115 188.81 14654 1B8J1 18J 

(12/7) (4/1) 12/7/BS) (29/4/42) 


H miaim | i ■ i jj 1 1- ' r ll 


M Din YUM 4b — 


Sap 13 

tag 30 

• 4.71 

4.31 


Year Age (Affm) 


4J7 


+0.D1 MEI 
IlSm «■ M'bi 
+aM M’bi 
+D.17 M>| 
+0.02 M'bi 
M'bi 



Sun Srb 
24 23 20 


28451* 2052 ZON 2K39 23*31 2015 2150 

(15/7) 

1037* 11431 1320 1031 1031 11133 


195.65 440 
(17/7/35) jl/8/32) 


UMVl-. 
IdP/EtadB— 
long 6w Boo* YwU . 


KVA£ Mi CtHMOh 


an sm sm 

-24 23 28 


Stytll Son* 


3.79 US 

12.41 I iun 

039 


Aob 2B Ywr A<yi (Approx) 


3.72 3J7 

1 M 18.59 

1038 1230 



38 19% 
87 13% 
208 7% 

101 2IPh 
206 121* 
82 6% 
54 11% 
18 9% 

95 19% 
148 13% 
920 Vt 
32 
27 
11% 
24 





.64 4 

118 
JO 499 
.12 64 

.18 M 
308 
222 

J3S» 9 

1.24 183 

J4 11 
489 
6 

.80 52 

1- 109 
JOB 40 
354 
-54 40 

264 
183 
1 


428 

209 

21 

,10r 118 
JO 670 
,20b 2030 
1.60 845 
9 
146 
3x312 
21 
G 

.12 x9 
1.78 40 

M 218 
2U 
270 
.32 31 

M 161 
23 
1533 
180 
2029' 
13 
214 
199 
15 

.05 1518 
.04 1381 
JO 450 
1 2 
15 

.13 56 

.48 xB«6 
1.68 328 
.IB 13 
93 

.15 1221 
244 
5S6 
228 
78 
4S 
34 

.80 11 
80 
131 
.08 153 

. 204 
1.84 352 
189 
13 
277 
-68 44 

.45* 20 


9% 9 

27 28% 

11 % 11 % 

6 S% 

14% 14 
B V t 

121 * 11 % - 
17 Wi 

S' St 

1 1 

221* 22 

»<* 16 
28% 28 
12 % 12 

23 SOU 
10% 10 
15% 3% 

14% Mfl 
101* IB 

s s 
12% 12 
14 133,5 

1 S* 

8% ®* 
181* 17% 
20% 20% 
38% 38% 
TT% 17% 
15% « 
09% M% 

a f* 
6% 6 

8% 5% 

49% 481* 
19% 1B% 
B% 8 
15% 15 

13% 12% 
23% 23% 

2* 2* 
8 8% 

Si ? 
0% 8 

2 1% 

2% 2% 
19% 173* 

61* 9 

8% 73, 

IS 1 ! « 

19 18% 

^ * 

S & 

m 38% 
17% 17% 

10% 10% 
36% 25% 
113* 11% 
5% S% 

T » 

19 18>; 

5 4% 

14% 14% 

12 % 12 
16 15 

11% 10% 
2% 21* 

S 4B% 
. 20 % 
7% 7% 

3£» if 8 

2B>* 26 

18 W 


£ * % 
’S 

r-t 

a-'t 

27 1 * - % 
37 + % 

13% , 

6 - % 
22-t* 
«% 

28 - % 
W»“ J 
22% 

W%+ % 

M% . 
18-1* 

a%=i 

3=| 

m*- % 

2D% 

m 
68% -1 
5% 

B-% 
6%+ % 
49%+ % 
19%+ % 

*S« + 1# 

IS’J . 
12%+ % 
23%+ % 
3%+ % 

Si*- % 

a ^o 
18 - % 
91* 

7%- % 

15 - % 
18% 

19% + % 

3-' 

34% -1% 
38% - % 
17% - % 

Sili- 

'Si + -% 
.10%- % 
1*%- % 
w%- % 

5 + %• 
14%+ % 
12 
15 

w>- % 

4M?“ % 

■ft-% 

18 - % 


Salat 

High Lm 

Ion Ong 

(Modal 

13 

4% 4% 

4% " 

44 

21% 21 

21%+ % 



Sap 

Sep 

20 

19 

1.984 

1,848 

711 

1D88 

77B 



Naw York Active Stocks 


MfnBM- 
BatAmTr. 
GnRWost- 
GtnFsodc. 
Trad tad- 


Traded Price nnltay 
. 3/450,708 35 + Va ATT — — — . 

. unjsao BlVa - %» /VaGedCy 

.ZJZTjee 43* +1% MM 

. 1.889,200 91^1 +116 

. 1 JB5JBB 45Vh -19h WaNaBa. 
rhea 344 


Stack* 3J0pje Oaega 
Tiadari Wn aeBay 

IJMUBB XD21 - tfc 

1JK9480 2m - 

937^13 27% - *% 

112J08 127V* - Te 

— 734,400 3BV* - V* 


ices 








spa 

Sap 

Sop 

Sip 

1M5 


24 

23 

20 

IB 

«0h 

Urn 

JUUSTRAUA 

Msn(.(1/1/8Q 

980.8 

EB8.7 

845. B 

043.3 

993.3 (13/8) 

715.3(7/1) 

Marti IMtaa. (1/1/80) 

518.D 

5128 

504.2 

507.5 

583.8 120/^ 

3835(7/1) 

AUSTRIA 

DaMAktin (2/1/82) 

BSrfEI 

88.43 

89.05 

1 DOJIS 

105.73(17/3) 

85.2! (2/4) 

pci rniai 







BlStttoSE(I/1/30| 

24B7.8S 

249034 

2500.40 

24JB.10 2490J4 (23/8) 2090.7 (18/1) 

DENMARK 

CmanMirtSE (3/1/33) 

■ 

21BJ8 

218.51 

V 

21341 (B/S) 

15044 (8/1) 

FRANCE 

CACGmal (31/12/82) 

218.2 

218-2 

218.0 

218.3 

2311 (31/5) 

1 BOS (3/1) 

tad Tartanca (28/1 2/84) 

. 122.2 

121 a 

122J 

1231 

130.4131/5) 

100.1 (3/1) 

GERMANY 

FAZ Akdaa (31/1 2/58) 

517.06 

522.0 

528.08 

520.09 

B1BJ8 112/9} 

38339(3/1) 

Gammed** (1/1 2/53] 

1523.7 

1838.0 

1552.8 

15353 

1538J) [23/99 1111.8 (3/1) 

HONGKONG 







Hang Sang Bank (31/7/84) 

1553.24 

1535^45 

154948 

156327 1711.51 <10/8)1220.7* (2/1) 

ITALY 







Bam Own. UaL (1372) 

309.38 

384.41 

397.81 

38393 

39029(13/01 22056 (2/1) 

JAPAN** 







N&faf-0mr(16/fi/4fll 

12755a 

c 

12S88.9 

12584.99 13040.10 (fi/7) 11545-2 (S/1) 

TokpSEHaw (4/1/68) 

101750 

c 

1007.48 

1004.101057.55(10/7) 

916 93(4/1) 

NETHBi LANDS 

AHP-C8S Gascral (1970) 

21B.8 

218.8 

221.5 

221.2 

223-0 (3/9) 

185.6(3/1) 

ARP-CBS lintel (1870) 

181.8 

192.5 

193.6 

1833 

184.1 (3/fl) 

347.8 13/11 

NORWAY 

Oris SE (4/1/831 

388J3 

387.75 

338.72 

388.08 

38023(24/8) 

288.18 (2/1) 


SINGAPORE 

Straits Tost (198Q 

782.30 

785.47 

778.88 

77JLS8 

i 

1 

717.85(15/7) 

SOUTH AFRICA 

JSC GoU (28/8/78) 


1099.0 

1088 .5 

1051.1 

1140.8(15/4) 

8301 (11/2) 

JSEIntoH (28/8/78) 

- 

359.0 

853.8 

952 J 

10300(17/7) 

797.1 (7/31 

SPAIN 

Madrid SE (28/12/84) 

108.28 

108.40 

108.09 

108 S3 

117.41 (4/2) 

101.48(2/11 

SWEDEN 







Jaadnost P fl 1/5B) 

13B751 

138255 

1399J2 

1 388.84 148898 (1 1/2) 1285 32 (9/71 

SWITZERLAND 

Suiu Bank C*n. 131/12/58) 

485.1 

4855 

494.1 

494.5 

4993111/0) 

388.7(3/1) 



irT;,anm(rrir!TTi 


12215 2190.7 (13/2) I 1839J (B/1) 
2J72J 2B1U (38/81 23485 (B/l| 


13833 a9 rr, 11730 (4/1) 


% 

- % 
10% - % 
13% - % 

s a- \ 

2%+ % 
11 % - % 
15% - % 

75 10% 10% 10% 

98 103* 10% 10% 

25—1* 
«%- % 

JS2 5 

^-2 4 

- i 

23%- % 

2* + % 
14% - % 

I 

1S%+% 

S% : 5 


19% 

1 »% 

12 % 

12 % 

Vs 

3 

21 % 

21 

23% 


’S 

*% 

fl 

18% 

16 

v% 

* 

Ml* 

7% 

12 % 

12 

19% 

19 

10 % 

29% 

£ 


4% 


»» 

44% 

-43% 

13% 

13 

S% 

3“ 

4% 

3% 

3 

z?« 


T /\\tt^/%\t Chief price changes 

i.Af l\ | J I-JIX (in pence unless otherwise indicated) 


RISES 

Amstrad — — 

Bairatt Dev ■ 

Ford (Martin) — — 

Freemans 

Hambro-TrUst — 

Harobros-i . 

Jebsens Drill — 
Robinson (Thos) - 

SompOrtex 

Spear &Json — 
Stewart w'son — 
tJtd Biscuits 


118 + 6 
106+8 
60+6 
202 +12 
J83 +1B 
175 + 7 
62 +12 
130 +10 
102+7 
158 +16 
668 +13 
179 + 4 


FALLS 

Boase Massimi 

Bowater — 

Brit Aero 

Country Props 

DRG 

Flsnns 

Gt Western Res - 

Imperial — 

Miles 33-. 

New L’don Oil — 

Pnirington 

Reed Inti 

Steetley — 

Thorn EMI- ..... 


335 -15 
325 -10 
408 -7 
280 -14 
190 -10 
350 -10 
105 -15 
186-8 
333 -27 
65-8 
270 -8 
673 -24 
337 -9 
357 -18 


WORLD 

Capullrt.ll/1/7IJ) - 218.9 2135 213.8 224.3(17/7) 184 8(4/1) 


* tadEttai pa-dbaa figure ** Smidar Sapantaar 7 Japan KMrt Daw 12.479 08 TSE 1.01758 Bare wri> 
ubs *1 afl tadk» an 100 maafi Haunts U Onknary and MHab - 500 «S£ Al Qnhbm - 50 5undan1 
and Poore - 101 sod Toreuo Carepula and Marti - 1000 Tarodo le fc as feoied 1075 art Montreal Pon- 
fofe 4/1/83 t Fakafin g kanris J 400 mdounil* S 400 tadortMi pka 40 Ootaitt Rawnridi art 20 
Treeagora c Quart u. UmneOatiia 


Some business travellers 

will change neither hotel nor newspaper. 
That’s why they are particularly happy to find 
complimentary copies of the Financial 
Times at the following hotels in Cannes: 
Frantel Beach, Majestic. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

EUROPE’S BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 


Sie erhalten die Financial Times im Abonnement 
durch Boten zugestellt. 
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14% 11% 

W% 7% 
71* 1% 

23% 5% 
13% P« 

4 «I 

» 16% 
35 24% 

3P« 34% 
IP* 14% 
261* 19 
46 38% 

sit S 
18% 1<% 
56% 30% 
21% 15 
41% 31% 
29% 21% 
20 13% 

29% 22% 

6% 2% 
ti, 9 
12% 8% 
30% 247, 
27% 247, 
7% 41* 

Z3% 20 
431; 26% 
10% 11% 

5 S '* 

SZ% 24% 


as 83 

23% 231. -I* JOT, 
11% 11% -% \**» 


»% 8% -% 
a a:t 

8% 8% +% 

47% 477, -% 
3<% 34% +% 
183, 18% -1 
17% 177, +1* 
48% 46% +3 ■ 

a& 

a a • 
a a 

ft; S* 

aa--t 

36% OT* 

31 31 +1* 

38% 38% -i* 

22% 221, 

11% 11% 

5*3? 3 

a a it 

48% 46% -% 
26% a% -% 
0% 0% -% 
30i« 30i* 

& P* *% 
27% -t-% 
28% 28% -% 

aif +, ‘ 

d26% 27% +i* 

2* a -t 
aa- 11 
s?* r -% 

40 40 -% 

2P, 26 +% 
TP* IP* +% 

r* - 

4Pj 44% +% 

12% 12% 

77% 77% - 1* 
11% 11% +% 
12% 12% 

25% 251; 

2*i* 24% 

W* IP* -% 
1t% 11», -% 
8 % 9% 

S IP, 

S + )4 

»% aw. • 

30% 30% +% 

57% 37% +1* 
23% 250, -% 
42 42 — % 

IP* 13% -% 

66 SP* 


d3P« 38% -% 
» X --ft 
23% 25% 

23% 23% +% 


ft 

Sack DU. YU. E 
GrfHon 

GannoU^e 27 18 
Qm(N .50 U 25 
Saartt jq 37 
G«l» -SB 20 11 
GanillC 

Gamll .40* ie 

GnCon>J0b 12 26 

GAlnv 1.63e 22 

Onficsh 1 18 11 

GCtnmsJO 1510 
OCn pi ,88 14 
GnOaa « 

QrCevn 
GnOavwt 

'3nDyn 1 18 8 

GanB 220 38 11 

OrAh 250 27 14 

GiMim 7 

GHoal * .» 18 3 

&HQW24 24 
GnlBH 85 17 

GnMSML24 58 
GMot 5r 7.4 0 

QM & 8S .1 
GMot pH75 12 
GUo* pi 5 98 

CMC .18 a* 16 

GPU 7 

Ganfte 186 19130 

GeRafr 6 

GnSgnL80 43 11 
Ganaco 

GnRod .10 18 61 

Gam a i-20 i7 
GaMPn.18 38 14 
GaPac 80 38 26 

GaPw pi 3 12 

GtfV pC384 11 

GaPw pure u 
GaPw p(256 -12 
OmPw pELS 11 
GaPw pf7.72 12 
GerfeP&S 41 12 
GarbSe .12 .7 11 

Getty a .18 8352 
GIANT 

Glbint 9 

GBMfl 82 24 84 


32% 2?* 


11% 9% 
Oj 26% 
15% 12 

21% 17 
80 16% 
20% W 
21% 16% 
687, 3P« 
38% 21% 


SP* 22 

X* 

3 X* 

5 1 

137, 91* 
34 22% 

a a. 

a st 

19% 10% 

23% 14% 
»4 

5 2 s 

391* 12% 
247, 16 

«% 30% 
l* St 


39% 31% 
33% 24 
Wa 14% 
13% P* 

§ § 

a ^ 

63% 66 

St St 

a. ’w. 
16 10 
83% 4«% 

X 20% 

2P* 25 


427, 28% 
19% IP, 
2»i 

811* 67 
29% 20 
15% 8 

^ S’* 
,37 » ft 

IP, 12% 
24 171* 

38% £% 
317, 20% 
417, 26% 
31% 


35% 23% 
m in 
11 % p* 

X 22% 
«% M% 
213* 23 


SS 491 , 

19% in, 
24/, rn, 
18% 7% 
27% 20 
20b 15% 
3P, 28% 
40% 32 
3P* 28 
40% 31% 
12 6% 
15% 9% 
B 50% 
106% 82% 
19% M3, 
30% 25<« 
23% 2EP, 


13% 11 
28 197, 

*81* 38% 
21% 19% 


a is 

73% 55% 
158 121% 
13% 97, 
S37| 41 

W* «8 

13P* 116 
2P, ffi% 

a 24% 
11% 6% 

a a. 

34% 19 
44 34 

39% 31% 

5. **» 

57% 47% 
«% P* 

5ft S? 

43% 30% 
19% 13% 
22% W, 
13% 9% 
21% 15% 
X 2*7, 

? a 

13% 9% 

40% 271, 


GtaWM ,12i _ 
oioMpii.7q 
GkMug 29 

QUIN wt 

GMW9 20 .6 8 

Gdrtch 1H 10 
GoodyrteO 58 6 
GordnJ 82 18 19 

GooW .B 25 
Graca 280 7.0 12 
Grangm-B 2213 
GtAFat 88 288 

GiAtPc 7 

GttJdn 1 18 11 

GNtm 185* It 
GMNk 182 41 IS 

GMRn 1 48 6 

GMP 1.72 88 6 

GraanT 7 

Orayti 132 48 10 

GroHar 6 

GrawQiJO 1114 
GrUbEl .06 8 U 

Grown 1 109 

Gram pC. 80 ft 
GrunfeJ .16 10 48 

GuWrd 88 2811 

GHWct .90 21 18 

GuJTRa 25 
GUSU104 11 6 
GMSU pf68«a 11. 
GR9U prl85 11 
GOBU pr440 14 
G Litton 80 38 9 

H H 

HalPB 1 16 

HaIMn 1.80 78 11 
) Hatwd 88 18 17 

Hated ptSB 68 
HMlP >186 14 U 

HanJ614itt ML 
Hmjt 184* 11 

Hand • 86 25 13 
HandH 88 1521 

Hama .40 24 21 

HarBrJ 1 18 15 

Hartnd«86 18 19 
Handah 22 

Ham pB140 U. 
Ham pC2i3 61 
Hank .68 16 12 
Haroeo 126 43 11 

HwVtstlJB 1610 
HatSSa 180 11 11 

H»wH 184 7.8 9 

HayMA40a 416 
Mdati 40 18 M 

HazLab 82 . 25 X 

HttbAm 32 

HRCrf* 0.16a 8 
HOUSA 

Hacks 88 22 
HadaMJO 18 
Hallnai 86 26 12 

Hallo 80 18 14 
Ham 1.10 12 14 
Hairs wi 

HalnaC 1$ 

HahnP 86 19 27 

HarouMJD 4312 

HartiCsGB X 

Ha me pi 180 11 
Harmon 16 

Haikiyt*} 11 12 
Kaam pi 

Hawff>k82 .7 15 

Hncal 80 22 14 

HKheacS 26 8 
WVOB .17 • 18 7 
Httnbrd 84 22 14 

Hilton 180 10 13 
HHacM84a 12 10 

Holiday 1 1612 

H*7yA 17Q 22 

Holtji# 1 1429 

HwnaO 26 

HmFSD 5 

HmaG (91.10 12 
Hmadta 20 8 S3 

HmaPn40 10 4 
Hands .-40a .7 9 

HonwaB 2 1213 

HixnBid88 48 10 
HtzBnpl294a 12 
Hortoon 

MCA .a 14 11 
HatetKLBD 98 14 
HaugMGB 28 U 
HouPab.46 13 12 
Hottaln8.8i 12 6 
Ham pC625 82 
Houlnd284 98 8 

KooOR 1.78a 18 

HuhbR&2B 1511 
Huffy .40 40 12 
HagnT! .48 19 

HuptjSpX 1412 
Hunan .88 23 U 

HiaaMf .50 1.8 IS 

HuKBF 80 23 8 

Hydral 2 6.710 

1 I 

K ind 1.485 12 
ICM b 86a 17 
KN 63 

KM pi 270 18 
INAJn 192 11 

(PTfai n1.4X 58 
mr Pral.S 16 7 
ITT Cp 1 11 9 

ITT pM 4 61 
nr PM225 13 
ITT pfl 480 7.0 
IU M ,S 12 
UahoPsl.72 12 8 
taaalB 

IHPowr264 12 B 
npow pf213 12 
BROW (44.12 12 

HPow (4447 12 

mw .72 24 12 

bnpCbfllX 89 7 
ImpICp 10 

K4CO .20 18 
IndfM (97.76 12 
M94 (9 12 12 

Irakli ptz.15 12 

mm pas u 

IndlGa saw 65 7 
kieico 87| 
l09«fl IS 11 17 
IngR pf 2.33 17 
lngrTes84 17 2B 
inkfSd 80 21 

InldSt (9475 10 

btsdeo Mi 17 10 
lrmA9 

InegRsc 8 

imgR pra.03 12 
tntpn PI42S 11 
Wofl n 
imPFn 

liepS* 2 ids it 

tmarcolOO 46 13 
bttr cf 7.75 53 
Intrtsl 80 £0 5 

irarlk 280 17 7 
Intmad 

IBM 4.40 15 13 

WCM .40 1.0 10 

WFIbm 1.12 18 16 

MHarv 
IncHr M 
MM p(C 
intH p(0 

MMIn 280 66 S 

bJSMfl pi 4 11 

irntAdlira 11 12 

MP0PT240 SOS 
I MRS % 555 

lntNr*i248 81 9 
mtpbCaJM 26 13 


Wsffi* lua 
W 3% 3% 
334 55% 56 
B X 38b 
19 ft ft 
X 167, 18% 

103 ft, ft, 
2063 46% 40 
65 10% 17% 
all 56% X 

15 33% X 

WXX 
29 12 11% 

res ii% kp* 

9 27, 2% 

SLift 

X5064E B% 577, 
188631931, 83% 

16 P* 5% 
346 17 

2 10% 70% 

4«3 15% 14% 
3215 SP* » 
3577 68% 67% 
501 3P, 00% 

6 40% 40% 
22 SC S3% 
13 S 4>* 
434 137, 13% 
748 83% 62 
24 P* 9% 
307 43% 41?, 

SB ft ft 
14472ft 21% 
332 81% 31% 
1184 22% 22 

4 24% 24% 

45 27% 267, 

146 XT, 28% 

7 2B% 20% 

8 20 % 20 % 
zIB 83% 83 
814 32>* 31% 
303 17 1ft 

5 34% 24% 

6 10. ft 

158 7% 7% 

73 2fl* 21% 

1209 61% (XS 
19 137, 13% 

109 11% 11% 

273 2 17, 

16 6 P, 
1074 10% 10 

X X% 31% 
1402 28% 28% 

* S 1ft 

606 277, 7TV 
4M 40% 39% 
83 SI 30% 
86 18% 16% 
114 16% 15% 
1 61% 51% 

19 16% IP, 
X ST 36% 
877 34 23 

16 17% 17% 
346 271* 27 
383 277, 27% 

74 S% S> 4 

06 0% 9% 

in 9% 9 

441 33% 32% 

7 36% 26% 

43 P* 5% 
29 34% 2C% 

20062*49% 41% 
S 15 15 

662213% 13% 
1 54% 54% 

27 26% 261* 

17 32% 31% 
12 16% 18 


H 

294 26% 
3961257, 
112 1 % 

26B ft, 

41 14% 

29 20% 
334 221* 

a x% 

47 17% 

IX 55% 

X 31% 

87 9% 
X9 24% 
sit 28% 
327 24% 
315 30% 
81 337, 

2 IP, 
97 21 
28 10 
5 as% 
*50 13. 


cr* 

flaw ftw. 


3% 

S -% 
+% 
5*4 

2? 

9% 

11% +% 

4P*. +% 


X +% 
X +% 
u», 

IT +% 
2% 

7T1* -1* 
5«% -% 
#1% 

a, 3 

igiS 

63% -% 

S* 

82% -1% 
ft A 

a -% 
21% -% 

+% 

32 +% 
-% 
24% +V* 
10 +% 

S: 

60% -1* 
13% -% 
11% -1* 
2 +% 
6 
10 

28% +% 
157, +% 

a-*- 
16 -1* 
5n» -i* 

aii 

a a 

27 

27% -% 

a 

a. 

ff:t 

24% -% 
43% +1% 

IT -v 

S3- 

32% +% 
W -% 


12 item 

n* law 


w a 
20% « 
13% m* 

47% 34 

60% s 

18% U% 

S 5s 

49% SOU 

27% 2ft, 
26% T7% 
27% 221* 

Sk ft. 

s & 

18 % 13 % 
20 % 15 % 
13% 7% 

it * a 

20 % 157 , 

is a 
a a 

41% 30% 
23 18*2 

45 13% 

115 341 * 

20 137, 
61% 3S% 
38% 231, 

ft V 

20% 23% 

a ft, 

31% 20% 

ft. ft 

laa 

637, 43 
40% X 
17% 101* 

a 2<% 

221* 14% 
22 % 10 % 
16% 12% 

46 X 
2*% 8% 

SS 8 

29% 23% 
31% 21% 
17% 11% 
«% 1% 

ft «% 

55 41 

25% 15% 
68% 40 
18% 10% 
15% 10% 
29 % «% 

2ft ft 

27 23 

14% 8% 
4% n* 
13% 10% 
25% 11% 
26% 21% 
57% 41 

21 X 
347, 257, 
46% 237, 
18% 6% 
26% P, 


P/ 

Stack tor. YU. E 

J J 

JWT * 112 18 16 
JRiVttr .58 1.7 11 

J»tswyl2 .8 11 
JapnF lOe 12 
Jeflpa 1JS2 13 7 
JerC pi 8 18. 

JarC (Jl 216 U 

Jawter 10 

JohnJniSO 29 14 
JOhnCrt.afc 46 9 
Joiigan 1 40 19 

Jcatans -80 3,4 13 

JoyMTgMO S0 15 

K K 

KOI 24 2910 

KIM ■ .file 28 8 
KMI pf 4S 11 
Kmart 1.40 44 10 

KMarAlig 
KaisCa 20 12 

Kanab .40 46 

KCtyPLZX 12. 4 
KCfk. pftLS 18 
KCPL (44X 11 
KCPL pMJJO 11 
KCPL <3*220 12 

KCPL PG.X 12 
KCSou in 20 9 
KCSo p( 1 75 
KanGE2X 21 4 

KanPLtZX 658 

KaPL pt223 11 
Katytn 

Ksty (4 -L46 29 
KaufBr .40 29 4 

KaAO90.&4 8016 

Kettwd 1 20 35 7 

Kanai 

Keren! 50 45 13 

Kytttfl 244 928 

KarrGI .44 <0 

KanMd.10 18 28 

KaycrplX 49 7 

KayCon 

Kaylnts.48 13 18 

Kldda 120 198 

KMda PI1.84 14 
KlmbCC52 1811 

KngMROS 22 16 

Knogo 18 

Ka gar 250 9548 
Kobnor 52 25 38 

Kopara .80 40 

Korea 53a 35 

Kroger 2 46 11 

KuMms M 21 15 
Kywar52a 10 X 
Kysor 58 45 7 

L L 

LAC n 

LN ML87a 24 10 

LLE Rb24a 18 

LLCCp 

LLC wl 

LTV 

LTV pf 

LTV pf 806 18 
LTV pf 125 11 
LTV p» 12B 11 
LOofnt 21 

LacKhl 170 75 7 

Ltfargt20 28 
Lrfrg pQ.44 ML 
Lamtrs 24 20 10 
LamSes 104 

LawlM5B 12 X 
LaarPt .20 16 

LaaiP pf257 18. 
LearSg 2 429 

LaaRniMO 24 X 
LawyTViaO 47 13 


SU 

100c High 

J 

51 301, 
152 33% 
20 20% 
IS in* 

350 46% 


2? 
Daw Pm*. 

Um Quota Data 


LearSg 2 
LoaRnta-40 
LaawTTlB 
LeaEnt 52 


406 19% 
78 20% 
75 18% 

54 18% 

382 18 
702 M% 

9 27% 
702 571* 
29 «29 

10 18% 

X 19 
1391 371* 
174 17 
8 29% 

363 19 
121 451* 
1 10% 
6881 32% 
41 27% 

321 20 
X 11% 
23 25% 


!nt*P»V90 87 6 

tnfiec n X 

towaai.SC 0.0 W 
towlia 274 89 7 

tawaftaos 95 9 
Ipdce 104 90 9 

IpcoCp .X 21 13 
trvBnk 1.96 IT 6 


ss a 

X 771, 
12 71% 
135 11% 
1039 2P« 

X6 ft 

I 13% 
3S2 56% 
2888 84% 
95 30% 
128 26% 
153 6% 
*187342% 

a » 

6 36% 

71 14% 

*234435 
*5 76 

44X27 
23 »t 
X 24% 
125 TO% 
163712% 
X 23% 
1361 20% 
21 27% 

1229 36% 

at 29% 

1 

611 321, 
n is 

r 6 ft 

II 17% 

*48 24% 
12 15% 

IBS 33% 

2 a 

2 42% 

2 64% 

an in, 

103 20% 
368 77, 
706 22% 
£200 18 
2190035% 
£9400387, 
298 30 
1981 38% 
129 8% 
019 13% 
100 64% 
*30 100% 
8 IP, 
S 29% 

10 24% 

205 5 
144 S1% 
4 351; 

11 1«% 
X38 2«% 


62 % 
42 X% 
3 2S% 

420 31% 
630 B 
X 10% 
« We 
901 00 

5 148% 
10X 10% 
78 X 
044 10% 
8083 12B 
25 2S% 
310 30% 
645 6 
141 47, 

6 5fts 

10 &% 
44 30% 

2 X 
X 34% 
800 46% 
51 1f% 

1873 407, 
19 39% 
at 16 % 
a 19% 
12 10% 
70 10% 
X sty, 
37 33% 

97 34% 

7 11% 


3*8 -H 

1% 1% 

as 3 

aa*' 

217, 221* +% 
18% X% -% 

17 17 

Sf* n*-t 

XAQ 

26% 26% +% 

2ft 2ft 

X X 
33% 337, -(-% 

1C7, W, 

20% 21 

a a 3 

SML-t 

20% 20% -% 

18 X -% 

a s*:t 
+% 

56% 56% 

2B% 29 +% 
X X -% 
IP, IP, 

3P« 37 +% 

16% IP, -% 
29% 29% -% 
16 X 
**t «7» +* 
10 % 10 % -% 
»i% an, -7, 

27 27 -% 

IP, 10% —% 

as*** 
& a 5 

51% 51% +% 
77% 77% —7, 
71% 71% 

S 35 :t 

a?:*, 

2P, 297, -% 
277, 28 % +1, 
8% S% +1* 
41% 41% -% 

a ft +5 

®:t, 

76 76 +% 

26% 26% -% 
9% P, +% 
237, 2i +% 
W 10% ♦ % 

“I 4 

227, 2P, -l* 
20i* 29% -% 

aa:j 

28% 29% +% 

32 32 -1, : 

*% M% ■»■% 
0% 0% 

28% 26% 

17% T7% -% 

24 24 -1* | 

a a-* 
66 06 

aaij 

7% 7% 

22% 22*, 
iF X -% 
3S% 351, -IT, 
38% 38% -% 
29% 29% +% 

36% 38% -% 
8% P« — % 

13% -% 1 

64i* 64% -% ■ 
100 % 100 %+% 

a a:* 

f* r +v 

51 51% +1* 

35>* 35% -% I 

a sft -% 
aa:j 

4% 4% -% 

17% 16% +% 
85% S% -% 
31 31% +% 

7% 8 +% 

8% 0% -% 

a a 

HP* 146% -3% 
701* X% +% 
45% 48 +% 

103, 101, 

25 25% +% 
291; 20% -% 
7% 7% -1* 
4le Or 

51% 51% +% 

2ft 

39% 39% -1, 
35% 35% - 
34% 34% 

46 48 -I* 

11% 11% -% 

as-' 
10 % 10 % 

S* ”S 

30% 30% -% 
33% 33% +% 
35% 33% -% 
’1% 11% -% 
34% 34-*’ 


a a 

24% 13% 

60r, 4a* 

ft ? 

46% 30% 
B 61% 
38 39% 

40% 27 

a a 
a a 

4% 2 
20% 19% 

a a 

& % 

a 17% 

si x 
23% X% 
227, 14 

23% 14 
271* X% 
21% X 

x% x% 
1*1 12 % 

a a 

? a 

33% 23* 
2S% 17% 
32% 24% 
64 37% 

*1% 20% 

87% 28% 
23% tt% 

23% 15% 
40, 25% 
1*1 19% 
14% 10 
X 27% 
42% 34 

a a 

27 10 

IS ft 

a a 

45% 38 
X 10% 

S' 2ft 

2p* n* 
w% 71% 
217, 18% 
29% W, 

1714 25* 

421, 27% 

a * 

ft ft 
tft ?ft 
ft ft 

39% 18 
117, 8% 
17% 13% 
100 70 

a a 

15% 10% 

ft ft 

a a 

17% 04 
IP* 6% 

2?* S'* 

591* 43 

31% 21 

SS 

30% 17% 
Ifll ^ 

Jft ft 

87 63% 

52 37% 

£*» 

S 37 

II 

44% 321, 
24% IP, 
SP* 26% 

»% 40% 
30* 24 
48% 3S>* 
70 51% 

t17% 79% 
80 471* 

36% 2S% 

l !a 

22 10* 

7% 5% 

4% 2% 
61% 48 
647, X 

5 X 

3% 2 

W% X% 

55% 37% 
IP* 6% 
20* 15% 
32«* 351* 
X»* «». 

86 73% 

30, 27% 
11% 3% 

6 47 8 
34% 25% 

||. 
5P, 2P, 
19% H% 
55% 40% 
ay, 76% 
X% 13% 
IP, 7% 
217, 13% 

a a 
31 24% 


LegPULfiZ 21 X 

LetrVai 

LVIn pf 

LofmnLSa TL 
Lamar 20 12 11 

LsocNta 3 

LOP 132 286 

(JMyCpJZ 23 is 
Lily 129 16 X 

Lbnltd s .16 .6 27 

UncfWl64 4* 11 
LRtaa 2» 28 10 
Locfcbd.70a 14 9 
Loctta .60 26 14 

Loewss is 2312 
LogtoonX A X 

LomRrfl.40 44 11 
LomMts244 88 W 
LomM wt 

LnmasU 

LnStV 190 7 2 8 

Lone6 pf537 ML 
ULCo 2 

UL pO 
LTL p*£ 

UL pU - 


UL pIX 
UL friW 
UL pfW. 

UL plU 
UL pfT 
UL pIP 
UL pfO 

LongD s .72 28 X 

Loral 22 12 18 
LsGtad S7 46 10 
LaLsnd 1 11 9 

LaPac .8£fc 4439 

LsPL (0460 17. 
LaPL pfllB 11 
LouvOkS 92 8 
Low* 2 1210 
Lowes 28 t8 13 
Lubnd 1.X £7 13 

Lobys .80 12 22 
LudtySI.16 £2 11 

M M 

MACOMf 14 X 
MCA S 40 

MOorp 1-40 7.0 6 

UPC 22 26 11 

bEKJ 272 7.8 9 
MB JO 13 14 

MGMGC44 25 40 
MGMGpf.44 14 
MGMUXOs 2 
MGMuwt 
MB i&m 
Uacndi J5 12 17 
Macy IX 26 12 
Uaty0425 9.7 
HMRw 

M a0 Cf 1 22 B 

MgtAaf 18C 
MonMnX 18 
MsnhNL32 23 
MsurCs.X J X 
MaraCwt 

MfrHamx 81 4 
MfrH p813» 12 
UfrH pfJTZa 11 
WMenvf 8 

wjUnvipf 

UAPCO 1 268 

Marcda 

MvtfdJQ £6 7 
144400*28 2 38 

MsrtcC 32 12 

Mark pfLX £0 
Merrlot 24 A X 
MnM4270 19 IB 

MariMs 1 29 

MoryK J» 21 

Masco .56 18 16 

MmwMtM 1118 
MteayF 

Mucptoe 10. 
Masinel82 11. 
MaaaEOCr .7 9 
Mansi 16 

Metal wt 

Uaxant 4 

Meyosaag 19 w 

Meytg 280 £0 11 

Mcor mix as 
McOr pf2S 11. 
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ft ft-- 

12% 12% 

Xi* 28% +% 
83% 33% +% 

ZT% 27% 

33% 33% 

86% 36% +% 

7 7 -I, 

a% a% -% 

14% 14% 

33% 33% -% 

ft ft + - 
ft ft -5 

ft a -t* 

Fi tf2 

ft 9 

U 14% +%. 
10% 10% +% 
9-18 9-19 
497, SO 
48% 48% -7* 
24% 24% 

371* 371. —11* 
» X +% 
28 28 
X X 
30% 30% -% 
M% 9T% - 
100% 100,-% 
102% 102% 

72 T2 
B 38% 4% 

23% 23% —1* 
4«% 48% 

10, 10I*+1, 
20, 23% +1% 
58% 50* -% 
25% 25% +% 
d 7% 7% 
14i* 14 , 4 
*0 40 -% 

25% 28 +% 

16 16 -% 
0, 0* +1, 
■*0, 47 -1, 

10, 20% +% 
51% 51% +1* 
37 37 -% 

H% 14% 

63% 63% -% 
10* 10% - 

a ? 

«i m 

71% 71% +% 

57% -% 
56 56 -1% 

21% +% 
2?» IT» -% 

20; 24 
1TO, 11% 

MS 

an, 3i4 -% 

®i »i . 
56% 56% -ffi 
22% 22% -% 
37% 37% +% 

13% -% 
10, X 

a. a, 3 

31% 31% 4% 
11% 117,+% 
17 17% +% 

» 16% -+% 
10, 18% -V 


Continued on Page 35 
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IZMsodi 

High taw Stock 


M'l 

35S| 

3ft 

38% 

54 

«% 

4ft 


5ft 

1b 

47% 

a 

24% 

21% 

-10% 

6 

ft 

71 
83 
fflj 
*6% 
17*4 

w% 

72 
22% 
20% 
291? 
3ft 
*0% 
ap« 
2s, 

73% 


41« 

1-18 

9 

21% 

3U, 

10% 

5ft 

105 

23% 

101s 

M% 

26% 

a. 

dQ 

112 

S' 

193, 

IS 1 

4ft 

9% 

21% 

7% 

78% 

171, 

53% 

11% 

Zft 

16% 

17% 

a 

f 

12% 

48% 

27% 

57% 

2?' 

30 

247, 

36% 

16% 

47% 

41% 

a 

«?i 

11^4 

129% 

41% 

S'* 

52 

a 

33% 

77, 

36% 

44 

24% 

247, 

4ft 

2W, 

41% 

73 

70 

27*4 

36% 

1B% 

W* 

3% 

19 
43% 

IS* 

627, 

17 

28% 

26 

20% 

31% 

”•« 

20 
20% 
19% 

73% 

12i? 

323 4 

IB 

21% 

20% 

12% 

sr, 

3Wi 

347, 

35 

23 

11% 

ft 

3534 

28% 

9% 

451, 

25% 

35% 

46 

36$ 

197, 

22% 

23% 

12% 

9% 


181] PwG pffiJO 

90 PorG p(4.40 
29% PffG pM.32 

26 pomcni.se 
22% PchnEl£W 
361} PoB pR50 
32% PMEI 074,04 
W, Preml a .36 
31 Prtmrt2J0 
W% PnmeC 
16i, PnmMs.OB 
50% PTOCJG260 - 
8 PrdRsa 
35% Prefer 1.40 
2 PrURCn 
8 PnjRl n 
17% PSvCol 2 
ifit] PSCoi pQ.10 
8% PSlnd 1 

PSSn pf 1.04 T£ 
PStn pi 1.08 13. 

Psm ptB.44 15. 

PSto pf&M 19. 
PSvNH 
PSWH ft 
PNH p<8 . • 

_ PNH pfC 

n% pnm pro 
11% PNH plE 
ft PNH pro - 
21% PSvNM288 

24% PS “EG 2.84 
31 PGEQ pMJ& 11 
16 PSEG pf2.17 It 
17% PSEG pC.43 .11. 
57% PSEG pf7.B0 11 
55% PSEG pf7J52 11 
70 PSEG pTS.62 II. 
2% . Pubilck 
1-64 Putofcfcrt 
8 Pfl Gem 

11% PugciPi.TO 
11 PutoHim 
18% PurotaL&q 

33 Qu8*Os!40 

91 QubO pfftSB 
167, QuakSQBO 
67, Quanax 

27 OuesMSOO 
VPj QkReU J4a 


6% 

* 

ft 

8% 


11. 

to. 

13. 

4.713 

7.6 B 
10. 

10. 

1.6 17 
8S8 

« 
4 28 

4.5 16 
31 

3.6 15 

34 9 

IT. 

11 . 10 


11 9 
TO 7 


6 

12 - 8 
1.0W 
33 . 
7 

27 14 
8.6 
4.0 18 
23 
37 ID 
* 1.2 13 

R R 

6% REnnd .04) ,s 
34 RCA 104 2,5 11 

29% RCA pf 3.50 £2 

RCA pf 4 4.0 

RCA pi 365 8.7 

JO 28 M 


a 


.98,32 8 
9 

22 14 
54 

4.9 9 

.6 28 

32 12 
84 217 
14, 

ia id 
is 

41 14 
21 13 
4 

39 6 
36 8 


RLC 

3% RPC - 
12% RTE 

S Raritce 
2 RalsPur 1 
5% Ram ad 
16% Ranco .84 
2% RangiO 
51% Raycm .44 
9% Raymk 
36% RojtOinlBO 
61, RoodBI .40 
15 RdBat pC.13 
11 RitRe! 1330 
8 % RocnEq 
7 Rodmn .30 
27% ReicftC ,80 
4% RepAh- 
1% RopA wt 
5% RpGypB .80 
3& RopMY 1 64 
23% RNY pica. 13 11. 
52% RNY pfA8J4e11. 
2*4 HopBh 1.84 35 8 

23% Rap8kp7212 7.7 
151] RshCrt .32 
22% Havre . .80 
S', Revere 
32% Ravtoo 1.84 
40% Rovhi wl 
03 Rvtn pS 
17% Rextim ,70 
11 % Raxnrd .44 
25% Reymnol.40 
103% Royin pf 
123% Reytn pf12B8 W. 
277, ReyUU 1 20 8 

24% RoyH pTO.30 38 
26% RchUc*148b 32 15 
17i, RiegaTtBO) 

217, RitsAid .50 
2% RvrOX (1 
28% Rota»w0.12 
257, Ronton .1.60 
vjftoblns 
RochG 220 
ROCATI244 
19% RckCtrn 
273, Rockwtt.12 


31 


14 

32 34 
2 

4,4 13 


31 14 
318 
33 8 


38 
2214 
16 
338 
31 

11 . 8 

68.10- 

30 9. 


SS% RohmH£20 34 tl 
40 Rorwln” T ' If 


+3% flo*nCm*0 - • 1.6 33 
10% RollnE s .10 . A 22 
RoinE wl 

Roflirw .48 30 16 

Ronson 

Roper .84 33 

Rorar 112 2720 

Rowan .12 1.6 43 

RoyfD 32Bo 33 7 

10% Hoylnt • 18 

18% fiubmds 

V43 a RmsBr 12 

15% RusTog .76 39 10 

19 RyonH 1 38 10 

22 Ryder a .60 21 >1 

17 Rytond .66 29 14 

8% Rvmer 4 

1^4 Rynwrpfl.17 13 

s s 

37% SCM 2 27 17 


9% SL bid -2213 10 5 
19% SPSTec .80 

15 Sabine .04 

16 SabnRjESOe 
121, SfgdBs JO 
5% SJgdSc 
1% SlgtJS wt 
3014 Sal Kin 9 .40 
24% Safowyl.60 
23% Saga .5! 

17% SUolPI.72 

S > SPaut 1.06 
s vJSalant 
24% SaUMM.18 
20% SOWGA94 
6% SJua nB BOa 
31 Sandr 60 
30 SAnltRH.84 


S 23 
120 331] 
40 33% 

16 33% 

1062 28% 
2340 45% 
2300 40 
3 22% 

437 39% 
1161 16% 
B30 34% 
1607 57% 
58 13% 
x7 SB 1 , 
450 2% . 

438 6% 
214 '21% 
12 . 10 % 
287 B7, 
2900 8% 
213203% 
<980 64 
2300056% 
408 77, 
2200 15% 

21 W 

1 227, 

1 20 

7 «% 

a is% 

791 27% 
1466 38% 
2103038% 

107 19% 
11 22 
260 68% 
2300 68% 
240 64 • 
44 Z% 
1143 V32 
16 6% 
168 14% 
75 iz% 
118 10i 2 
80 6% 
733 32% 
215098% 

108 20% 

17 !% 
471 aw* 
S3 20% 

R . 

68 7 

.1123.42% 
*900 38% 

1 88. 

2 37% 

37 TV. 

31 3% 
*132 17% 
122 131, 
2503 44% 
641 7% 

8 17 
106 3% 
848 75 
» IT 
887 50% 
6% d " 
15 '15% 

5 12% 

71 8% 

333 7% 
BBS 38% 
268 87, 

32 17, 

40 7% 

80' 451, 

B 27% 

10 56 
485 2SE, 

11 26 

28 22% 
268 25% 
98 15% 

1480 41% 
48201(41% 
168 94 
48 221, 

130 M% 
2787 26% 
60 109% 

1300 120% 
1342 34 

18 25% 
1866 47% 

2 23% 

828 22% 

22 27, 

81 34% 
160 28% 

58 37% 
5346 18% . 

458 37% 

ft-S H 

57- -2«% 

459 23% 

8 11% 

51 11% 

38 21, 

37 12. 
4456 417, 
3*6 71, 
2684 62 
13 13% 

216 27% 

52 18>« 

18 10% 
13 26% 

478 28% 

8 23 

12 15% 

28 11% 

S 

371 73 


23 23 -% 

33% 33% -% 
33 33 -% 

-% 

28% 28% 

44 44 -1% 

40 40 41% 

s s 

567 a 5^ -% 

18 13% -% 

88% 38% -5 

8 8 ■ 

21 21% +% 

??■’• 

a a - 1 * 

63 64 4% 

W% 57% -3, 
7% 7% 

151, 151, -% 
15% 18 4% 
227, 227, 

20 20 -% 
13% 18% -% 
W% 18% 

27% 28 -% 
+,< 

18% 19% 

21 % 22 +% 

86% rav -% 

-84 84 

8% *a 
M2 M2 
«*%«%-% 
14% -% 
12>, 12% -.% 
T9 W, +% 

!&, +% 

20 20 - % 
71, 7% -% 

28 2B -% 
207, 201, -i, 

ER, 7 +% 

42% 42% -% 
38 38% +% 

SB' 68 4% 

37% 37% 4 % 

ft ?% -% 


1287, 1287, -% 

S 34 +% 

-25% -% 
4B% 46% -% 
23% 231, 4% 
221, 22% 

2% 2% -% 
34 34% -% 

d25%26% 4% 

£#« S, 4% 
37 87% 4% 

dW% 19% -% 
37 32 — % 

641, 64% -Hj 

as^ 8S% 

22% 22T, 4% 

11% 11% 4% 
roa -% 
2% 2% 

12 12 
40% 407, -2% 
7% 7% 

61% 61% -1 
13% 13% 

27 271] 4% 

18% Wi] -% 
19% 10% 

26% 26% 4% 
28>, 281, 

22% 23 4% 

1ft tft +1« 

11 % 11 % +% 

7ft 727, +1, 


11 % 11 % 11 % 


£7 

14 

28 

29% 

2ft 

aft 

+ % 

J 

35 

27 

IS. 

1ft 

177, 

15% 

+ % 

14. 


108 

18 

1U 

+ % 

1.7 

16 

309 

17% 

17% 

17% 

+ % 


27 

•» 

ft 

ft 

»% 

-% 

1.2 

22 

8/ 

a 

17, 

33% 

'A 

i'a 

32% 

-1 

52 

10 

853 

31 

30% 

3ff, 


£1 

11 

20 

2ft 

24% 

^4% 

-% 

£3 

7 

3 

20% 

20% 

20% 


11. 


11 

TO 

?■ 

ft 

-% 


.5 16 
8.8 8 
m 10 
1610 

7.0 13 

3.1 14 
3.4 12 


23% SFeSoP 1 
30 Ear ala*. *4 
50% SaraL pflBW 7.7 
291, SflIWat 140 4,1 15 

15% Sau IRE .20 1.1 46 

1S% SavEIPI 60 8 3 7 

173, SavE R3* 85 

97, SavE pH. 28 11. 

5 Savin 


2W . 

341 2ft 
*31-ft 
183 37% 
38 24% 

205132% 
447 42% 


ST, 3, W 


- «% 
8. 33>, 
10 U 
*74 1ft 
*3 2ft 
*21 11 % 
118 ft 


-4 

251, 25% -% 
81, 87, +% 

37% 37% -% 
^4% 24% +% 
31% 31% -% 
41% 42% 4% 

3g» 

ffll, 337, 

-n is 

19% 191, -% 
20% 20% 4% 
11 % 11 % - 

ft ft -% 


Sales figures an unofficial. Yearly nigyn and leva 
previous 52 weeks plus me currant week, but not Wt VM 
trading day Wiw a spBl or stock efivtdend amou nkng to 26 
per cent or more hu been paid. U» yW* WgWow rat^emi 
dnndend are shown tor die new stock only. Unteaa otherwise 
noted, rates of dWdands are annual dWaursements baaed on 
ihe latest dedarafion. 

a-dMdend ateo extra(9). *>1™ 1 
stock dMdend. c-bquoarinfl 

tow. e-dhrtdencl doctored or paid In prmdng 12 morttW .fr- 
dnitdend In Canadian ftmda._Bvibjecl 
i-dMdend declared after spW-up or rtpek rtwttoritoLJ^-rJhrMtenrt 
pekl this year, omitted, deferred, or no wdanWan at htest 
dividend meeting. k-dMdand declared w part tf*, . year, an ac- 
cumOstfve issue with dnftdenda m aneere. n-new uaua in the : 
pact 52 weeks. Tlw high-tow mnge begins with toe sun « 
trading nd-ne*t day 

dand declared or part in preoKhnfl 1 8 5 * 

dend s- stock spit “«»an» bogJnewWt cto 
satos. t-dMdand pad In st«* ^ P rw ^2j5 
mated cash value on ex-dMdend or ex-rtsirflxmon date, u- 
new yoerty huh. v- trading natted. win bankruptcy qr raceivor- 
undergo 

nttes assumed by such compwtl^ 

.scuBd. ww-with vrenant*. x-ex-dkh dand o r * 

ex-ebstrtoudon. xw-wfthout uurrants. y-ex-dtoktood and sales 
at fuN. yto-vmld. »-satos iniul. ' 


Ch'H 

IZMandi ' P7 St» Oma Rryv. 

ft* taw Suit lli*. YU. E 100: Kigb law QuabtOoM 

12 2 121, 1ft 1ft -% 

80 8 673 241, 23% 24 -% 

3.8 13 2800 473, 47 <7 -% 

35 8 3134 34% 34 34 ~% 

1017 ESS 12% 11% 12% 


i3i, SB, Sevht pi 1.50 
28% .21% SCANA210 
52% 33 ScnrfW 63 
4ft 33% ScMmbtJO 
14>, 8 SciAB .12 
22% Scoalndrq 
_ 527, scocFet90e 
44% 28% Swap 1J4 
1ft T2% Scotty, 52 
24% SeeCm .42 
ift dead pn« _ 
127, SeeC jffiZIO 13 . 
167, 13% BeaC pCZK) 11 
2ft 17% SeaUxTra 24 0 


33 

61% 


45 

13 

a 




. . . Seagnm-OO 
2ft 15% Seagui 
32% 22% SaalAJr .44 
32% 22% SeaiPw 1 
63% SearleG 1 


13 1023 
1.6 10 3Z7 
2011 682 

4.010 45 
1.3 9 58 
11 2 

14 

17 1ft 
954 1ft 
21 41, 

2.011 1214 3S7| 
18 53 


32% 32% &\2 
_ 557, 5ft -% 
43% 4ft 42% -% 
1ft 13 13% 

331, 39 33 — % 

12% 12% 12% 

“ 1ft 161* ♦% 
lft W% +% 
19% 1ft 
4% 4% 


1 ft -% 


ii! a 


1 ft 1 ft 
8 8 — % 
647, BS% *h 
75% 7ft -% 
34% 3ft -% 
1ft Ift +% 
33 i, 331 ? 

1ft 15% -% 




, Speny 1.82 
30% Sprlngd.S2 
4ft 35% SqoaHJl.M. 
72% 46 Squibb 1.78 
17% Stalay .80 
17% StBPnt ..56 
11 SiMotr .32 
39% StttOOZaO 
~ StPacCS-40 
TZ% &anda52 
227, StanWktO* 
StaMSaUSM 
Staego .12 
StrfBcp JB 
SiartOflL2D 
SttnmJ- 1^0 

awwrrt.68 
savcpr 1 

4ft 377, SronaWt BO 
34% 24 StonaC .60 
51% 38% S»pSh|.10 
21% 18% StoiEq 1.82 
11% 1% wiSttxT 

88% 3ft Scorer .40 
21% 17% StflMt nMa 
187, 141, StridRt .80 
ft ft SuavSh 

SunCh j< 8 
sud 

SunCo 2.30 
40 SundvtrlBO 
_ 5% SuiMn 
7% 7 SunM pfl. 19 

3ft 31 SutTral^O 
22 14% SupVate 

48% 26% SupMfcl 2U 
171, 13 Swank .48 
2ft 18% Sybron 1.06 


1 4 17 816 31% 30% 307, +1, 

4D8 0. . 25 2*, 24% -% 

1-518 8 6ft 6ft 64% 

-178 338 500033% 33% 33% -% 
Sears p19.06e 8.B 150 K£% l05> 4 IttP, +% 

1.34 52 8 807 26 2ft 25% 

2 17% 17% 17% -% 

1.317 856 37% 37% 37% -% 

4.8 23 *60 147, 14% 147, 4-1, 

£9 7 109 21% 20% 20% -% 

39 7 201 3fr, 39 39% -% 

3.6 5 M? 27% d22 22% — % 

£5 12 123 3ft 3ft 36% 4% 

TO 630 8 7% 7% +% 

4.4 13 31-13% 1ft 13% +% 

9J2 9 71 18% 10 18 

1.1 9 1128 3ft 35% 35% +% 

11 5 32% 32% 32% +% 

15 76 84 1ft “ “ 

4.0 38 8% 

43 TO 1064 6ft 

1.4 17 24 761, 

14 12 815 35 

11 15 71 1ft 

6.0 B 302 33% 

10 13 2305 15% 

18 25 24 31% 31% 31% +% 

8.8 27 37% 37 37% -% 

11 . 2 2ft 2ft 22% -% 

£0 12 22 271? 27% 27% 

£2 11 2644 46 4ft *5% 4 7, 

41 10 *21 291, 29 201, +% 

29 43 49 7% 71, 7% 

89 a 1506 24% 24% 3*1, 

TL 8 T25fl 1ft 19% 1ft -% 

7.5 8 17 23r a 23% 23% -% 

68 11 293 48% SB's 4ft 4% 

13 563 27% 2ft 27% + % 

£8 8 042 35% 3S 35% +% 

7.8 10 91% 51% 61% 

.9 18 133 13% 13 13 -% 

13 4 482 7%. 7% 7% 

.5 16 157 25% 2ft -% 

319 12% 11% 11% -% 

7.8 7 181 1ft 10% 1ft -% 

7.5 8 705 80% 80% 80% +% 

£0 11 8 ‘ 28% 28% 

12 9 749 23 .22% 22% -% 

14378 52 15% 15 15% + % 

48 20% 1ft 197, -% 

19 0 2010 4ft 4ft 4ft -1 

45 13 37 34 3ft 3ft 

50 to 313 37 36% 36% 

£9 18 968 Sft 68% 6ft -% 

41 21 401 20% 1ft 1ft -% 

£B 11 65 2ft 20% 20% -% 

£8 12 39 11% 11% 11% 

14 8 724 441, 43% 44 -f 

£3-9 289 17% 17% 17% -% 

41 9 73 13 1ft 12% +' 

Z7% 28t] + 

10 % 10 % - 

3 3% 

11 ?, 11 


1071, 97 
31% 23% 

Iff, 11% 

401, 2ft SvfcCp a 
16% 11% Shaklea.72 
20% 15 Stiawln .60 
40% 20% Shear £310 
301, 22% SheIGto SO 

40 25% Shrwtn .92 

8% 5% Staetwn 

1ft 12 Showbt .80 . 
1ft 14% Sierf%dJB 

41 2ft sugar .40 

32% 27% Smm puss 
18 ift Skynna .48 - 
15% 7% Smith lnJ2 
717, 5C% SmkB £80 
73% 451, Smucfcn.os 
41% 31% SnopQf116 
15% 127, Snyder 2 

43i, 31% Sonat £ 

a ^ 

401, 3Z% SourcC 3. 30 
231, ift SrcCppC.40 
30% 231, 30jc-trfL48 
48% 38% Eoudwn 1 
35 24% SoetBk130 

10 61, 8oMP8£13t 

277, ap s scrtEee.18 

23% 16% SoutftCB.04 

26% 1ft SotoGaal.SO 
44 307, SNETI £72 

31 24% BoUoCd.72 

38% 24% Soutlnd 1 
51% 49% SouVdpf 4 
ift 11% SoRoy .12 

8% E% SounrkSto 
31 1ft SwAlrl .13 
Ift 11% SwtFor 
18% -11% SwtGaOU4 
881, 63% SwBoll 6 
29 197, SwEor .52 

Ift SHIPS 128 
11% Spcrton.52 


Q - |* 

IZMoott P/ at Ctoa-PfW. 

Hilh Low Stock to. YU. E 100, High lew OuettOan 
3ft 12 Twid wtA 2 2D 20 20 — % 

Sft HP, Twit] pt 2 12 3 33 32% 32% 

401, 3ft Travter£04 49 10 644 41% 41 4T% +% 

58% 50% Trsv pf416 72 13 5ft 521, Sft +% 

27% 22% TriCon 3.46a U. 129 26 2ft 2S% -% 

“* “ ' • 98 “ - 

.8 7 
14 9 


-*6 


M% 


26% 

19, 

43% 3fl 
19] ft 
201, IB 

41 30 


27% 27 27 

26 2ft 28 

28 29 29 

18 16 467 4ft 46 48 -% 

30 12 13 32 ft ft ft - 

3D 18 21 13% 1ft 1ft -M, 

.4 22 44 £37, 2ft 23% 

7.7 10 14% 14% Ml, - % 

7.00 148 3ft 3ft 301, 

10 18 64 14% 1ft W% +% 

4.5 It 14 107, 1ft Iff, + % 

£1 10 82 381, 38 38 -% 

14 14 -% 


a % 

a 


a 

-% 

3 


?3 

1611 641.281] 

11. M 10% 

18 4 3% 

19 9 27 11 

1813 1812 31% 31% 31% 4% 

SO £16 25 24 24 - 1%j 

6.4 17 7 2ft 28 26% 

7.7 2320013% 13 13 -% 

A0 8 6008 40 ' 96% 40 4% 

£1 18 90 2ft 29 29% -% 

£9 10 132 37% 37% 37% -% 

9.8 14 75 1ft 1B% 10% -% 

241 2 1% 2 

M 278 88 . 88 88 

A7 102 177, 17% 17% -% 

A6 38 310 17% 17 17% 4% 

40 57* 5% 5% 

14 12 20 35 34% 34% 

70 10% 9% B% 

ABIT 167 50% 40% 49% 

19 12 887 ' 46% 45% 45% 

1197 ft 5% 6 

11 258 7% 7% 7% 

13 162 31% 31% 31% -% 

15 378 Iff, 18% 18% -% 

11 13 325 44 4ft 44 4% 

17 18 *37 13 13 13 

__ ... .. ABM 1052 221, 217, 217, -% 

30>, 30% Syfam pfZ.40 IB 22 35% 35% 35% -% 

65% 45 Syntax £32 10 M 581 64 83% 83% -% 

40% 30% Sysco .38 1.0 18 524 36% 38% 361, -% 

T T T . 

50% .307, . TOC -- 37a .7 . 14 .36% 

36% -37 -TECO £38 7.5 9 243 31% 

12% :7% TOT *** ” 13 84 ft 

21% 1ft 'TOP 138 11 a 72 17% 17% 17% +% 

2ft 1ft IRE 14.2 16 *19824 23% 24 4>, 

83% Oft TRW 1 3 17 11 2818 82% 81% B1% -1 

8% 1% . vJTaeBt 234 ft d T% 1% -% 

87% 52% TaflBfdtlG U 18 26 78% .78% 7ft -% 

' i M 71 16% 1ft 1ft — % 

AA 6 21% 20% 2Q>« -% | 

431* 222. . 75% . 74% 74% -1%| 

16 1159 33% 33% 33% “% 

is ar ■«% 137, ift 4% 

19 M 338 81% 51% aft 

8 27 .3% 3 3 

1- 255 29ft 282% 233 -% 
1923 356 17% 17 17 -% 

11 400 45% 44% 44% -% 

1.7 0 103137% 37% 37% 

— - 1 -% 

%+% 


36 36*8 “ft 


21% 12% TaHay .15* 

23% 15 T*B*y x* 1 
81 8ft Tambnft20 

38 “ 23% -Tandy 
1S% 12% Tndyeft 
68% 47% . Taktrnx 1 
ft 2% Tetoom 
293% 2M% TaWyn 
24 14% Tabata 32 

481, -20% Tale* 

40% 29% Tampfn.84 
45% 33% TaoncdZ.82 - 7.8 13 1095 38% 

104% 921] Tana pr 11 11. 03 - 103 

84% 72 Tone pr 7.40 19 5 82% 

33% 20 Tardy# TZ B4 22% 

15 9% Teaoro .40 A4 80 ft d 

27% .20% Taeor .ptt.18 “ 

40% 327, Texaco 3 
3ft 29% TxABc 1.52 
487, Sft IaxCnvt.58 
38 28% TexE*t£20 

34% 25 TextndAOb 
133% 88>4 Texinat 2 
4% 1 Taunt : 

22% M% TexOGsTS 
35% 2ft TxPac 40 
Sft . 34% TaxUtfl£92 
47, 2 ' Texfl in 

301] TaxtronLBO 
27 Textr pi > «0 
5% Thaciv 
2«i] Thack plAIS 
10 ThrmEa 
30% ’ ThmBal-38 
Iff, ThomlnBtt 
13% ThmMadO 
227* 17% Thrifty .60 
24 ,tft Tktwa .90 
10% ft Tiger In 
81% 40 Tbna 1 
23*, M% Thnptx 
38% TbiieUl.38 
46 TlmMrt.BCbi 
0% 4% non 

30% 2ft Tad6hpl .32 
21% - 1ft Tckhma .48 
21V 1ft Tot&8*2.92 
20% 24% TdEd pH72 
301, 231, TotEd pHTS 
29 2T% TotEd pfl 47 

33>c Zft TotEd p«4.28 
20% 14% Ted Ed pf2J8 
14% TotEd pfl Si- 
ft Tonka a .10 
26 TootRoMSb 
13% Trcftma 


53 

S 1 

23 

43*, 

W% 

«4 


Iff, 

30 

5ft 


37% 3 

» . 

82% 82% +% 

21% 21% -1* 

0 0*, 

TO. 8 21 -21 21 -% 

15 32 1158 3ff, 36% 35% -% 

10 8 . 108 30% SO 30*, — % 

12 6 868 30 23% 30 +% 

188 302 32% 3ft 82% 

£7 11 90 30%. 297, 30 

£1 13 228 68% 9ft 95% -7, 

520 ft 3% 3% 

1.2 10 1839 15 1ft 1ft -% 

1.4 18 38 29% 29 29 -% 

£5 6 £106 267, 28% £8% -% 

2 ft 3V ft 

18 TO 2381 47% 471, 471, -% 

13 1 42 .42 42 -2%i 

88 10 ft ft ft 

16- . 1 27% 27% 23% 

24 79 20 Ift 1ft “% 

IB 17 7 377, 37% 37% -% 

10 10 1 17% 17% 17% -% 

£8 10 *834 15% 15% 15% +% 

81 13 200 18% 19% 19% 

17 x283 1ft. 1ft Iff, +% 

1806 8 .7% 7% -% 

18 15 1158 53% 527, 83 -% 

17 21 19% 19% 19% -% 

£9 13 77« 46% 4ft 46% +% 

18 22 10 .47% 47% 47% 

cat a. a. -* 

£6 11 23 181, 18 18% 

11 5 307 1ft 19% 10% 

3 28% 29*, 281, +% 

18 2ft 28*4 28% 

2 ' 2ft 28% 26% -% 

i a . 

464 24*, 221, 22% 


n 

H 

11 

11 

11 

12. 

A T 


IS 


s 

W% 

5 

in, 

10% 


1.0 13 20 48 477, 48 +% 

II x330 21 20% 2ft +% 

07% Trcti pH038o8.5 *648 100% 100% 100% 

101, TocoCo .40 £4 10 53 16% 1ft 1ft +% 

1 Treed 137 3% 3% 3% 

3 Towle 60 8 d ft 77, -% 

6% Tow I* pt .44 10 x2 5% ft 5% +% 

4T% 25*, ToyRUs 25 1374 34% 33% 3ft ~% 

2ft 171] Tracr s .32 18 18 103 19% 10% 19% -% 

— ' 87, TWA 202 22% 22% 22% +% 

129, TWA p(£25 11 186 1ft 15 1ft 

1ft TWA ptB££S 17 10 33% 33% 3ft +% 

243, Transnd.68 11 « 32S 277, £7% 27% -% 

2ft 17 Trenlnt£22 H *31 21% 21% 21%' 

14 H% TARBy 1 14 5B 1 1U, 1ft 1ft 

21% 18 TmCdw.1.12 50 8 *40 IB 10T, Iff, +% 

57% 44 Trained. 16b AS 10 210 47% . 47% 47% 

- S3 Time P13B7 IB 5 5ft 5B% 56*] -% 

19% TranEx2.36 It 123 20% 20% 2ff, 

13% ff, Trarwcn B 35 7% 7% 7% -% 

13% 8% TnwOh 11 3 9% ft ft +% 

4T*i 2ft TeanwytBO 40 13 1495146% 45% 4ft -1% 

41% 28 Tmwid .48 1.3 12 672 877, 36?, 37 -% 


30 £15i TrtCn pf£50 

28% ft Train s .20 
31% 22% TrioPc 1 
49% 28% Tribunal 
ft 5% Tried 
ift 12% Trimy 

TutCnglOb 
Trite Of 1.10 
TecaEP 3 
Tutax M 
TMnDs JU 

TycoUs .00 

17% 13% Tyler ■ .40 £0 W 494 14% 

' U U U 

5ft -37 UAL 1 £0111 1531 50 - 4ft 48 -% 

38% -2B<, UAL pf £40 78 323 31% 30% 30% -*a 

17% ft - UCCEL 18 27S 1ft 16% H6* s -% 

30 23% UOC n .15e .8 18 380 26% 2ft 2ft -7, 

241, 18 UGl ' £04 0 211 76 22% 21% 22% -% 

2S% 20 UGl pi £75 12 Z 100 23% 2ft 23% -% 

11% ft UNCRea 60 10% 10% 1ft -% 

14 - 101, URS AO 16 13 44 11% 11% 11% -% 

3ft £1% USFG £20 17 46 608 33% 33% 3ft +% 

44% 2ft USG ■ L68 A4 7 IS 38% 38% 381, -% 

ift 127, UnlFrst 3D 1.4 12 13 14% 14% 14% +% 

18 7 2 58 59 58 +% 

AB 11 195 110 108 US -T% 

4 3 13 636 38% Sft 38% -% 

13 14 1675 54 53% 535 

12 ft ft ' ft 
II. G “ 7:3 

U 


48 Unllvr 2.12 b 
lift 82 UrtNV S2Sa 
4ft 31% UCampl-84 
573, sft UnCartS. 40 
61] 4% UntonC 

1ft 1ft UnEiocl.84 
34% 2S>, UnEI pfM 4 
72 52% UEJ pO. 8 1£ 

32 20% UflS pi2.88 It 

26% 217, UnEI pfl 72 11. 
72 52% UEJ pH 8 T£ 

24 22 UnExpn 

52% S7i, UnPac 130 
115% 87% UnPc p»7.25 
22 12% Unlroyf.18 

70 50 Unryf p 1 8 

ft ff, UnbDr 
22% W% UnBmd 
17i, 9% usrd pf 

33% ITT, UCbTVa 
42% 2ft UnEhr0M8 
2ft 1ft UUkim 2 
19 12 UWu pr£20 

25 Iff, Unrtnd .60 

47% 30% UJarBbt56 
16% 11% UUMM 

ft .2 UffcUn 
38% .26% . UrelrG .12 
ff, ft USHom 
42% 81% UELea* .80 
40% 24*, USShM.92 
ST% 22*4 USS»eL20 
56% 4ft USSU pf7.40a 14. 

81% 24% USSd pt£25 73 


716 17% 17% 17% -% 

89 32 31% 31% 

*900 501, 60% 69% - 7 , 

233 98% 28 28% -% 

2 25% 25% 25% -U 

>200 GS e6 66 

120 23% 2ft 227, 4% 

19 11 1403 47 46% 4ft +% 

10 9 105% 10ft Wft-1, 

.8 13 S32 22 217, 217, 

1£ *104065 •' __ 

6 3% 

11 36* 21 
13 18% 

» 79 31% 

10 82 1179 4ft 

9.1 4 317 22% 

11 *400 16% 

ZB 8 11 21% 

15 10 287 44 

13 926 18% 

1 21 3% 

.4 8 


64' 64% +1 
ft ft -% 
20 % 21 + % 
Iff, 1ft 




3ft -32% USTob 1.72 
84% 82*4 USWas&72 
13 ft UnSiek 
45 34 UnTecM.40 

3ff, ail, UTch pf2S5 
25 W% UnfTal 1.92 
21 Iff, UWR 1.28 73 11 18 
32% 21 Unttnto 3D 3 77 34 
20% 16% Urrtvar .80 
28 21% UnlvFdl.12 

23% 16 UnLaaf 1 
53 28*, Unocal t20 

1231, 521, UpjoftnZSO 
43 2£l% U3UFE1.04 

iff, 0 UaHeEdt.OSa 
267, 21 UtaPL £82 
Z7% 22% UPL pfiUM 
23% 22% UtPL POM 
2ft 1ft UtPL pf£36 
20 W, UtPL pfl 04 
17% UUBColAOb 


30% 30% 

4f% 47% -% 

22 +% 

1ft — % 

2ni 21% +% 

431, 44 +% 

15 16% +1 

3% ft +% 

1730 3ft 2ft 2ft -1 

428 ft 6% ff, -% 

£5 0 102 32% 31% 31% -% 

£5 13 425 3ft 38% 38% -% 

18 20 38361131% 3T% 31% 4% 
400 5ft 53 Sft +% 

480 3ft 31% 31% -% 

51 11 IS 33% — _ 

7.58 337 7ft 75% 78 -% 

11 M 7*, 7 7 -1 L 

18 10 3003 30 38% 38% -% 

7.4 342 34% 341, 34% 4% 

£48 1680 2ft 20*] 20% -% 


11. 
It 
It 
It 
127 

34% 18% UUKoprlGl It 

V V 


17% 17% T7% 

a 5 +,# 

2ft 2S% 25% -% 

22 21% 22 4% 

A47 3716 2ft 27% 27% 

£6 20 8S 100*, 107% 107% -T%l 
1010 486 as% Oft 86% 4% 

It TO 10% 10% 10% 

9.7 13 331 241, 23% 2« 


43 8 7 

A4TO 7 
A5 8 91 


Aft 2ft 
M% ff, 
14 
2% 
19 
ft 


25% -% 
2ft 26% -% 
217, £17, 4% 


27% 

217, in r, *1% 4% 
Iff, 1ft 1ft -% 
221 , 22 % 22 % -% 
- 4% 


a m 


VF Corpt12£8 10 439 40 


Valera 
Velar pfl 44 
Vataytn 
VanDm 1 
Varco 
Varce pf 
Vartan .ZB 
Vara 




A3 7 


I 

!L. a 

42% 2ft 
13», ft 

2ft 1ft, Veeco 
12 ft Vendo 
11% g>« VeaiSelJOa 
52 29% Vtaoom M 

S 66 VaEP pH64 
93 73% Vb£ 1 pi & 60 9 l6 

S S3 VaEP pf7J0 It 


39% 30% 
ft ft -% 
23 23 41, 

ft 2% 

227, 23 +1, 

IK fti 

.40 13 33 65 12% 12 * iT* -% 
AO £3 13 302 17% 171, 171, -1, 


22 23% 
10 2 % 
32 2ft 
238 4% 
14 1ft 
9 TO 220 28 


18 40 0 
11 . 21 11 % 

I. 0 21 2393 46% 

II. *100 80 
*20 90 
zeros . 


ff# 4% 
1ft 1ft -% 
% «% +', 
80 80 4% 

90 80 

84% 64% 41 


70% 5ffg VaEP pf7.45 It 2100 871, 67% 67*, 4% 

277, 13% Vis hay a 15 54 25% 25 25 -% 

85 fift VutalbCAO £« 12 147 82 81% 62 4% 

WWW 

81% -2ft WKORZ42 £6 0 4 26% 28 28 -% 

33 9 190 31%- 3ft 80% -% 

10 71 19% Iff* Iff, 4% 

29- r ft ft ~% 

JB 24 1041 4ff, 40% 4ft -% 
6 25% 25% 25% 

1015 2478 237, 23% 23% -% 

81 2ft 23 23 

U IS IS 33% 33% 33% 4% 

AIT 251 34% 34 34% -% 

It *100 9% ft ft +% 

18 13 4 231, 231, 23% - ' 

683 31% 31 3ft 4 

19 13 2845 3ft 37% 37% - 

12 9 35 . 20% 20*, 20% -% 

4.7 6 210 23 2ft 23 

1£ 7 104 21% 21% 21% -% 

t6 18 453 50% 5B% 58% -% 

1.6 10 119 22% 22% 22*, 

£2 0 4 9 8 9 -% 

7.3 1 20% 20% 20% 4% 

19 10 
tl 10, 44 
16 
21 

43 7 


BB% 261, Wtahov 1 
23% W% W«*hf-.60-; 
4ft -ff, - Moo: 

5ft 37% WalMrt 38 
25% 25 WIMrt Wt 
30>« ift Watgma.44 
25% 17% wmnagi.40 
38% 29* IMalCSv .45 
38>« 2ft waiun>i.40 
ff, ft Wattr pi 1 
2ft 17% Wamco .88 
3ft 1ft WmCm 
48% 30*2 WamrLI.48 
23% 1ft WBahGal.S 
281, 10% WfftNafl.Oe 
24% 17% WshWt £48 
66% 4ft Waata .92 
2ft 20% WatkJn .38 
12% ft WayGodtt 
26 1ft WayG pftBO 
12% 41, WaanU 
12>, 10 Wean pL95k 
23% 17% WebbOJOa 
— 19*] WebiR n 

22 -WataMa 
62*4 41% WallsF £40 


? 

19 

tft 

31% 


9% ft -% 
1ft Iff, 

1ft 1ft 41, 
_ 31 -31 — % 

x5S8SO% 52% Sft 4% 
50*, 41 WelF p(4.50D £2 100 4ft 4ft 49% 4% 

29*4 23% WemiZBD 11. ID 21 2S% 25*4 25*, -% 

14 15 2SS 15 M% 14% -% 

£0 13 1 24% £4*, 24% -% 

5.8 13 133 38% 3ff, 38*, -7, 
4 9« ft ft ft -1, 


S* 

8 

ft 

aft 

ft 

51 
201, 

52 

4% 

% 9 

in, 341, 
34 -- 


12 Wendy s .21 
17 WestCo .48 
35 WMPlP£20 
31, WnAbt 
13-19 WtAIr wt 
101, WAir pi 2 
2% WCNA 
32 WCNApTdiS 
ft WUnion 
247, WnUn pf 
ft WnU pIS 
' WnU pC 
WUTT plA 
WataE 1.20 
WeffvctS 
Weyertfl.30 
Sft Wayr pf£B0 
4ft wayr prA50 
ft vfWhPit 
1D% vJWhPIbl 
3ft Whlripl 2 
32% 26% WhllC 1.50 
19% WhHehl 
2ff] 18% Whttrak.80 
Iff, ft Wtebkft 

“ “ wafrtf n 
VWlkaG.10 
WIIHaml.40 
WUmEt 

wawwQio 

WlnOixl.74 
Whv*g.2D 
Whmer 
WlnterJ 
WtacEF£48 
7Z% Wise pf690 
80% 68% WlaE 017.75. 
26 23% WIsC pf£55 

40% 28% WtocPULTB 
89% -2ft WiscPSZBS 
40% 30% Wrteo 1.48 
14% ff? WWvrWJM 
4ft 33% Wohrtft 2 
47, ft WrtdAf 

54% Wrlgfy 180s 
10% WyieLb 32 
15% Wynn, .50 


2*1, 


15% 0 

S' ~ 


I 

20% 

ft 

ff, 

90 


2 

6 

30 

f 1 

ao*, 


43 2 2 2 -% 

£1 S3 217, 21% 217, 

21. *11 35 3? 3? 

era 121, tv, 12% 4% 

1 35 35 35 4% 

43 ft 6% 6% 

34 117, 11% if% 4% 

W .13% 13 1ft 4% 

11 12 7274 3ff, 38% 38*, -% 

15 TO IS S 37% 38 4% 

4322 1280 27 26% 2ft -% 

72 40 3ft 38% 3ft -% 

£2 16 4ft 48% 4ft -% 

84 ft 8% 8% -% 

*300 IS, Iff, 15*, -% 

A3 9 150 48% 48 48 -% 

£1 12 2ft 29% 29*, +% 

10 11 26% 2ff, 26*4 ~% 

£7 11 348 221, 21% 22 -% 

A3 2 Iff, Iff, Iff, 

12 3 11% 11% 11% 

£ 9 *32 12*, 1Z*« TO*, +% 

4A TO 272 20), 2ft 29% 4% 

in 3% 3% 3% -% 

1.8 A 6% ft ft 

12 13 21 33% 33*, 33*, -% 

£28 777 9 ft 9 4% 

ft ft -% 

35*, 35*4 -% 

B0 00 

78% 78*a — 1 

2ft 25% 4% 

ssia+% 

3S% +% 



SI 62 

ft 

7.0 

8 

12 

194 

a. 

£0 


zBD 

90 

£9 


ZlO 

78% 

9.9 


1 

25% 

7J 

7.8 

9 

9 

648 

24 


4.2 

£1 

9 

81 

157 



A1 10 228 4ff, 

3 4 ft 

£2 M 7 “ — 

£8 S 34 ni] 

16 7 20 17% 17 


S S« 


ft -% 

Off, 80% 8ff, 4% 


17% 


55*2 85*4 Xarex 3 
55% 4ft Xamx pl5.46 
30% 24% ZalaCptS 
19 71, Zapata .12 

5ft 31% Zayre 8 M 
27 iff, ZendhE 
217, ift Zero a .32 1.7 18 11 
37% 22% Zumbi 132 17 12 74 


X Y Z 

58 14 969 521, 51% 51% -% 

TO 25 55 54% 54% — % 

A7 10 9 28 — “ 

16 54 177 ft 

10 16 996 51% 

10 804 17 

1ft 

36% 


277, 28 t* 4 

5ff, Mi, -% 

1ft Iff, -% 

anrs 
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AMEX COMPOSITE PRICES 


Prices at 3pm, September 24 


w ft 

Sn* w E IDS, Hqk low On Ghg* 

ft 



6 B 

BAT In. 15e 62000 ft 311-16 #11-1G-% 
Banstrg 3 6% ft ft - % 

BwyRG 5 47, 47, ft- % 

BorgBr .32 TO 160 28% 277, £6 

BfcCp .72 10 28u3<% 33% 34 + % 
BkxjntA .45 7 248 1ft 1ft 1ft - % 

Blountfi .40 8 30 W% 1ft 1ft- % 

BowVai 30 30 1ft 10% 10% - % 

Bowmr 15 7 4% 4% 4% 

Bdwne .44 14 B 18% 1B% 16%- % 

Brscng 1.60 78 23»# 23% 2ff, 4 % 


041 Cp 20 
CRS .34 11 
Cameo .44 8 
CMaicg -30 
Ctryfiu 

Chmpri 16 
CnmpP .72 57 
ChtMAs .16 15 
ChTOvg 
Compo 
CmpCn 

CnEtom 18 
vfConlA 4 
ContMU 6 
Cross 1.44 15 
Cm CP 52 
CfCPB 43 
CrufcR 1 

CryslO 

Cubic .38 11 
Curtice .82 10 


c c 

34 10% 10% 

9 Iff, 

5 14 
25 15% 

18 1ft 
113 2% 

5 14*« 

1B3 20% 

4 7 

48 12*, 

24 6% 

57 Iff, 

31 13% 

16 18% 

58 32% 

6 14% 

2 12 

17 


Iff, 

14 

15 

* 

ft 

as 

ITS, 


^=5S 

14 

1ft+ *4 

'St"' 

14% - % 


i? 

6-16 


935 45 Sft 

6 207, aft 
11 27% 27% 


’S'- 

S 4- H 

a 

12 

0-16 

A 

27% — % 


ft Sts 

Slid to E fOO* HEgfr lam Qua tov> 

U D 

DWG m IS ft ft ft 

Damson 6 17 ft 4 ft 4 % 

DataPd .18 526 tft 12 12% - % 

Daknad 106 2 ft 2 + % 

Qigjcon 8 1% 1% ft- % 

Dlird 30 16x368 63% 62 flft- 7 , 

Diode* 22 12 3% 3% ft+ % 

DomaP 1252 2% 2 1-16 2 V16 -1-16 

Ducom JO 16 138 26 257, 26 - % 

Dunlop 133 7, 13-16 13-16 

OynJct £70 8 88 1ft 12>« 12% - % 

E E 

EAC .40 36 2 7% 7% 7%+ % 

EaffO 13 8 2% ft 2% 4 % 

EalOP £06* 7 8 34 33% 33% - % 

EcheBg .12 781 13% 13% 1ft - % 

Satoor 151 ft ft 4% - % 

Eapay .40 7 9 «% d1fi% 16% - % 

F F 

FaWnd JO 7 2 19% 10% 19%- % 

FMUI S 6% G% 6% 

R#ChP .Off 18 IB 12% 1ft tft 4 % 

Fluke t» 10 9 24 23% 23% - % 

ForertL 31 97 ft £4% 24% - % 

FraqEl 17 16 23*, 23*, 23% 4 % 

FmtHd 58 173 18% 16% 18% 4 % 


27 


Gffl 

GrtxyO 
GrtfftB 
Gla« .88 7 

fflnmr 1b 26 

OoMW 

Gkfftd 

GmdAu .40 13 
GrttkG .48 15 
Grenms 12 
Greliwr 11 
GrCCn 300 6 

GUCdg J2 


G G 

30 41, 40, 

82 1% 1% 
W 13% 15% 

19 3ft 32 
19 30% “ 

3 3% 

140 % 

1 1ft tft 
101 37% 38% 
73 2ft 22% 
49 Iff, 10% 
34 11% 11 
71 14% 14% 


Hanfrda JO 
Hrebm .15 
HJtnCn 
Halnlck .10 
HerehO 
HollyCp 34 

HmaGn 

Hormfs 


KouOT .87a 
Kuskyg J6 


H H 

16 33 25% 25% 
10 535 31 30% 

18 12 8% 8% 
8 1 12*, 12% 
30 21 3% 3% 

14 *62 17% 17% 

874 Iff, 16% 
12 35u1ff| 10% 

22 17 7% 7% 

247 4% 4% 

83 71, 7% 


4% — % 
1% 

ft- % 
B%4 % 

” % 

W, 4 % 

ai* 

M%- % 


25*. + % 

a=i 

12*,- % 


^4 % 
1ft 4 % 

ft - % 

4% 

7% 


bnpMgtn 
mngm fl 


1 I 

SB 36% 38% 

31 ft 8% 


3ff, - % 
ft- % 


fi a* 

Sack to E 108* Mgb tor On Onga \$mk to 


InstSy 
ireSvptja 
UCtyg .60 
■nmtk ,12b 
MB kM 
bitOta 


7 268 ft l*s 
6 .ft 2% 


't 

2% 


B 11% 11% 11% 

4 137, Iff, Iff, 4 i. 
030 3% 3% 3%-< 

1 9-TO 0-16 0-16 -MS 


JoMn .7H 

JDRnPd 

JannM 
KeyPh JO 
Kmart 
Kirby 

KogarC£32 


LaBarg 
Laser 
LotourT 
Lorttnr 
Lomu .08 


MGO Kd 
MOO R, 
MSR 
Mactod 
Urthta 
ManPr 
Mamae .12 
uafrtis 
Uatha T.I6 
MchGe 
MkfAm .44 
MtoHE -24 
MoviaL 


J K 

4 9% 5% 5% - *, 

12 35 ft ft ft 4 % 

6 3 3 3 - % 

4 TO 0% ft G% 

17 735 9% 9 9% — % 

2 3% 3% 3%4 % 

81 3 ft ft- % 

81 54 2ft 2B% 281, 

L L 

25 2 ft 17, 

32 78 9% 9% ft- % 

7 67 6 6 B 

15 159 31 30% 30% - % 

29 S3 16% 1ft Iff, - % 

M M 

81101 13% 13% 13% 4 % 

186 ft 1% 1% 

13 2% 2% 2% 

TO 1 15-16 1 4 MS 

22 38 Iff, TO% TO%4 % 

27 35U72 7ft 72 41% 

TO 15 12 11% 12 

TO 448 1ft 15% 15% 

15 3 77 76% 77 

8 133 4% 4% 4% 

11 15 ff] 8% ff] 

Z7 30 13% 13 13% 4 % 

11 ff, ff, ff,- % 


N N 

NtPBfeW.TO 298 Iff, 147, 

NMxAr ,7R U 2B Wt TO 

MWCTJOe 11 16 2ft 20% 

NYTtaevHO 15 580 4ft 4ft 

NawDEJSr 7 1 4% 4% 

Mow* TO TO ft 2% 

NCdDgs 1 10% 10% 

NMSOt 7 20 ff, ff, 

M*nac 112 01, 8% 

O P Q 

OEA 12 6 20% 20>, 

Oakwd .OBb II 6 17 iff, 

OOWap 3 ft ft 

OrerkH JO TO 2*2 10% 10*, 

PallCp .48 20 72 38*| 3ff, 


PE Cp .25r 
ParinfC .80 
Pratw 
PtowSv 


0 1M 

1 27 

82 ft 
17 3% 


27** 


15% - % 
18 - % 
207, 4 % 
417, - % 

hi 

s 

8% — % 


20*,- % 
Iff, - % 
4%4 % 
W%- % 

1M6 4 -MS 
27 - % 

a= j: 


PUDam.ZOf 

Pmwayl.BO 

Popecv 

PrertS 


Ragan .12 
Ransbg .72 
Basil A 
RatAacA 
Refcwya 
RBW 

Rykoff .80 


SJWS 



.50 

SecCap -TO 
Sharon 
SoWron 
SpedOP 
Spencer.061 
StHavn .08 
StdPrd .54 
ShrflEI 


he 

Til 

TabPrd JO 

TchAm 

icnsvm 

TochTp 

Tulsci 

rratareh 

TexMr 

■Txacan 

ToOPlg 34 

TobMex 


Ulmiia 

UnvPU 

VlAmC.4Cb 

VlRsti 

Vartpfa 

WTC 

WangB .« 
WangC .11 
WmCwt 
WahPat 36 


a a:s 

S 6 


WefGrd 
Wnbry JO 
WDIgto 
WlCkes 
Wdstrm .40 

■ ■** — J-r- 
“WOBC 

Zimor .osi 


ft Sta 

E lOOiHgh law Qm Chaff 

1 13% Iff, 13% - % 

11 7 70% 70% 70% + % 

5 3D 3% 3% 3% 4 % 

13 50 3% ft ft - % 

R R 

42 45 17% 1?% 

28 68 17% 17% 

29 27 3ft 38 

11 TO ff, 4% 

35 23 177 ~ 

6 2 8 

14 24 25 

5 5 

11 2 36% 30% 36% 

„ 47 ft 71, ft 4 3, 

6 2 83*, 63*. 6ff, — *, 

7 12 11% 11% 11% 

30 % % % 

10 20 8 “ 

24 7 

4 6 

24 136 ft ft ft - % 

8 4 22*4 22% 22% 

7 2% 2% 2% 

T T 

338 5% 5 5% 

25 22 ff, d ft ff. - % 

12 10 17% Ift 17 - % 

11 3 27, 3 

H 27 15% 15% 15% 4 % 

11 2 4 4 4 

25 70 ft 77, ft 4 % 

136 4% 4% 4%- % 

3 373 17% 17 17% 4 % 

6 1% 1% 1% 

30 84% - ~ 

141 

U U 

TO 30 12 11% 11% 

TO 11% 11% 11%- % 

V w 

TO 8 17*, 17% 1H« 

2 4% 4% 4% 4 % 

2 ft ft ft - % 

12 7 ft 4% 4% — % 

144735 16% 1ft Iff, - % 

M0 K H TO TO - % 

144 % g-18 9-16 — 1*18 

15 8 115 115 ItS 4 % 

's a & a;t 

TO 17 11 Iff, 11 - % 

1690 ft 77, ft 4 % 

5 E35 4% 4% 4%+ % 

10 5 9% 9% ff, 

63 77 3% 3 3% 4 % 

X Y Z- 

12 ff, ft ft 


«% 1ft 1ft 4 % 

3*4 3*8 ft 


OVER-THE-COUNTER Nasdaq national market, 2.30pm 


prices 


Suck 


{Hn*| 

23 10 
36 15% 
106 18% 
158 11% 
15 2ff, 


Lar las Cbag 


ADC Tl 
AB. 

APG 
ASK 
AamFIt 

Acadbi JO 255 
Aedfhi 31 

AcuRay 34 

AdacLb 
Adage 390 8% 

AdvCir 141 10 

Aequfrn 83 

ARBah JO 81 

AgoyRa t 2 

AlrMd .TOd 

AlrWKac 
AlexB 140 41 37% 

AHbi 205 21% 

Algorex 6 5% 

AlogW .10a 62 1ft 

AHegBv A0 934 18% 
ABdBn .84 401 
All not 48 

AlpMIe 62 

Adoe 1E0 10% 

AracaU .44 1734 14 
AWAIrl 301 8% 

AmAdv I 162 7% 

ABnfcr JO 184 12% 
AmCatr 45 12% 

113 8% 
.80 *14 14% 

I 17 8% 

-JO 33 28% 
J8 911 32% 
.40 


a 

141 24% 
74B 1% 


31 11% 
38 15 


’ft 

8*, 


171, 

15 

Iff, 

11% 

«% 


17% - 1, 

3“ % 

TO*i 

115- * 


a a 

24% -- 

a 

a 


tos 


1JD2 


ACond 
APd&L 
AmFruJ 
AHalca 
AGreet 

Am mu 
AMagfll 
AMI as 
APhyG 
AQuaah 
AmSac 
AmSRs 
ASolar 
ASwg 

Amrtra 160 
Amnmt 
Amgao 
Amnkfl 1 
Ampds M 
Anlogto 
Anaren 
Andrew 

a? 

ApptoC 
ApIBks 
ApldCm 
Aptdtt 
ApWStr 
Archive 
ArgoBy 
ArizS 
Anal 
AadHat 
Aatrrey 
Alcor 
AOAm 
AUnfflc 
AUnFd 
AdFin 
AURres 
AlSeAis 
AlwdOc 
AufTrT 
Autmdc 
Auxton 
Avacre 
AvnlGr 
Avntek 
Avaar 
AviatGp 


21 

ft 

St 

* 

7% 

12 

15 


'St 

37% - 1, 
*1% + % 
ft + % 
Iff, 

W%4 % 

M%+ % 

a: 5 

r=i 

si" 

8%4 % 

lft+ % 

8 

»% . 


32 

TO 

11% 

ft 

"A 

■a. 

25 

38% 

8ft 

3ft- 

23 

ft 

2% 

ft- 

871 1VW 

% 

11-16 

84 

20*, 

■27% 

29% +1 

338 

Iff, 

8% 

10 

TOI 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1131 

■ %. 

% 

% 

285 

34 

33% 

33% 

S 

23 

23 

25 

55 

ft 

ft 

ft + 

a 

a% 

25% 

25% + 

18 

17 

17 

17 - 


.14 


job 


199 12% 12% 12% 

11 12% 12% 12% 4 % 

412 18 Iff* TO - % 
34 Iff, 9% 10% — % 

10481 1ft 12% “ 

3057 17% 16% 

62S 22% 2ff, 

47 13% 1ft 

W7 21% 20% 

3 ft ft 

82 5% ft 


5 

181 




81 30% 39% 
11 7% 7% 

.12 394 12% 11% 

20 6% 8% 
.44 20 2D% 20% 

.40 6 22% 22 

JO 882 37% 37 

136 1ft 10% 

110 10 9% 

95 27*4 


1357 12 
9 14% 
TO 5% 
60 5% 

53 5% 

187 ft 
3* 8% 
2*5 20% 
104 — 


11% 

a 

& 

BU 

20 

17 

Ift 


04 17% 

71 15% 

B B 

BBDO £20 27 47% 47 

BROm 66 ft 

BancoU .90 19 15% 

BcpHw 136 151 3ft 
Banaac 27 8% 

JO *230 ft 
2 x256 43% 
BkMAm 1 *37 0% 


.38 


Bankvt 
Bantu 
BhmD 
BaTrtA 
Ba*Am 104i 


324 14 
281 16*, 
1 8*] 
2 11% 
19 9% 

18 33i, 
a 537 , 
79 8% 

SS 9% 
562 14% 
403 31*; 

a 
2 


14 

432 tft 


3T7 

235 

72 

47 

20 


BayBta £32 
Bayfy .12 
BnchCf 
Ben hen 
BatzLb 1.32 
B*9 B 
BigBear 
Bmdlys 
BtoRea 
Btogan 
Bloarc 
BtowR- 
Brrdlnc 
BoaIBn 1.50 
BobEv .30b 
.72 

ButOtg 
BsbiFC A0 a 
BreoCp 
Branca .12 
BrwTom 
Brums .16 
BuHdTa 
Brnhm JO 290 1ft 
Btmflr 21 17 

BIIAs 1.04 109 S% 


45 31% 
98 20 
144 22*4 
44 4% 

103 2ft 
2 11% 
97 3% 

176 1% 

522 1ft 
1037 20 


Businid 


00 


ft 

15*, 

3ff« 

S 

ft 

13% 

18 

8% 

1T% 

ft 

Sft 


IS 81 ” 

a 

M 

B% 

V? 

ft 

ft 

ft 

10% 

21% 

22% 

’S 

1% 

'Sr. 

iff, 

16% 

25% 

ffa 


12% -3 

a> 4 

a-* 

5 - % 
18% 

30%+ % 
ft + % 
11%+ % 

20% 

Z»4+ % 
371j+ % 

3 

ft+ % 

sr- 

fft^i 

15% - % 

1ff« - % 

T-' 

16 

ft- % 
71% - % 

g%+ % 

38%+ % 

a-* 

3ft “ % 

M%+ % 
14 + % 

1 ft + % 
ft+ % 
ft - % 
1%- % 
7*,+ % 
8 
31 

19%- % 
22 - % 
<%+ % 
2 ft t % 
11% - % 

ft +1-10 

16%+ % 
17 + ' 

a - 


JOI 


28 

960 5*, 

15 9% 

107 20 
126 0% 
4 10% 
505 ft 
739 19% 
210 Iff, 
400 4% 


C . COR 
CP Rhh 
CML 
CPI 
CPT 
CSP 
CACI 
COrySc 
Catuic 
CatSivo 

CaltonP 96 ft 

Catny .18 345 12% 
CantmG “ 

CapCrb 
CrdnID Jff 
CarearC .OH 
Caramk 
Carter! t 
Cuayaa 
Cencors 
CntrSc 1.00 
Cerucer 
CenBe £0Sb 
Cnasns 1J2 
CFdBks .84 
Carndk 
Cams 
ChauEn 
ChrmSor 
ChfcPnt 
ChkTeh 
ChLwn 
Chema* 


c c 

ft ft 

ff, 
ft 
Iff] 
8% 
1W4 


\ 


a 

IV, 

21% 


30 


502 21% 

125 1 7-16 1 5-18 
2 16 16 
63 3% 

144 1ft 
266 Ift 
105 157, 

21 1ft 
268 31% 

107 17 
198 551, 

10 33% 

1TO 26% 

12 3 

385 14% 

« 4% 

705 20 
177 Iff, 

TO 0% 

588 19 
80 8% 


10% 

13% 

IB, 

10% 

31 

W% 


26% 

ft 

14 

4 

■Wi 

16 

8% 

T 


4T 4 - % 
ft - % 
20 

6% — % 
10%+ % 
ft- % 
187, — % 
9% — % 
4% +1-16 
2*4 - % 
12% + % 

r H 

We- i 

TO*" % 
157,+ % 
10% + % 
31% 

16% - % 

*&- ** 
33% 

26% 

3 + % 
1ff,+ % 

4 

19 -1% 
Iff, 

ft - % 
18% - % 
B%+ % 


Sain K0lMlal lto| 


CftryE .12 77 10% 9% TO 

CMCM 714 10% »% 10%+ % 

CMPare 78 27 28% 28% - % 

Chranr 220 9% ft 9%- % 

ChrDwt .40 14 TO% Ift 18% 

Chynm .10b TOT ft 7% ft - % 

Cbitaa .12a 123 38 37 37%+ % 

Cipher 808 Iff, 15 IS -ff, 

Clprtco t 5 8% ff, 8% — % 

Cireon 107 ff, 5% 8-% 

CtzSQa .76 2514 1ft 17% 17%+ % 

COfld 104 24 32*« 317, 32*, 

COM A t 198 4ff, 38% 40% + % 

CtzUt B 1J8 23 35*2 Sft 34% - % 

CbyFad .40 795 1ft 10% 10% 

CtyMCp JBb *24 27% 27% 27% 


iCtarU 
ClaarCIi 
CKMma 
Coaaff 
ftmuii 
CoreBU J8a 
Coanr 
Cogantc 
Cohmts 
ColafaR 
Colagan 
Com™ 

Col LIAO 1 

CotrTto 
CekM 
Comre 
Cmncat 
ComdM 
iComdiai 
Cmarie £10 

CrocaU 1.04 

CmlSn .50a 
Omm 180 
OomAra 
Comlnd .38 
ComBya J5o 
CmpCtto 

Compaq 1075 1ft 
CmpCra J2 1807 1ft 


20 25% 2S 25 

8 15% 15% 15% 

942 22% 21% 21%-% 
3 ift ift Iff,- % 

24 18% TO TO + % 

182 48% 47% 48*, + % 

94 1ft 16% 1ft + % 

39213-16 ft ft - % 
528 151, 14% 15 

487 4 3 3% + % 

67 11% 1ft 10% - % 

a 4% 4% 4%- % 

1 1 321, 321, 321, 

337 iff, 1ft 1ft- % 

.74x109 TO 17% 17% 

2S3 12*, 11% Ift- % 

.12 809 19% Iff, .1ft 

.16 184 *11 tft 1ft- % 

242 2% ft ft 

47 38% 38*4 3ff, 

156 3ft 30% 30>, — % 

116 9% ft ft- % 

12 30% 30 30 

21 1% 15-16 18-18 

178 Zft Zff, 2ft + 

SB 9 8% ~ 

88 Iff, 19 
10 


Comp os 

CCTC 

CmpAs 

CmpOt 

CptEnt 

CmptH 

CmpLR 

CmptM 

OnpPda 

CmTaba 

Cmputn 

Cfrtdt 

Comahr 

Concpd 

CnCap 


JB 


.12 


65 3 
792 8% 

179 28 
18 10 
8 7% 

87 11% 
354 7% 


S-1 

19-1* 
TOI* 

W%+ % 
ft 

- J?» + * 

25% 25%-% 
10 W 


* 


181 
82 
58 
28 
2 

116 
108 
£40 214 


3% 

.7% 


I 


ft 

11% 

ft 

3 

7 


’ft - % 


CCepft IJBa SB w5 
CCejjS £16 330 13% 
CooFbr 2 ft 

Qffare 1.48 35 4ff 2 

ConiPd .08 5 ff* 

Consul 33 3 


ft + 

3 - % 

'S ^+i 

ft ft - % 

s s=% 

Iff* 18% + % 
Iff, 18 + % 
13% 1ft - % 

J% % 
ft 
ft 


ft* % 


CntfflC 2.04b 
CUHba 

CtLasr 38 4% 4% 4% 

Convgt 2017 8% 8 8% 

Convraa 225 ^1Z% 

CopfBlo 308 fB- TO 1 7-18 1 0-16 + 1-18 

CoorsB JO 424 20% 20*, 20% 

CopyM 260 40 37 37 -1 

Correa TO B 7% 7%+ % 

Cords 1TO ft 8% 8% 

CoreBt £48 383 52% 51% 82 + % 
Cornua 988 1% ft 1%+ % 

Cosmo 120 4 3% “ 

CrkBrl .14 5 11% 11% 

Cronus 81 14 13% 

CrreTr JO 180 23% 23% 

OwoBk 51 13 12% 

Crump JTO *52 29% 26% 

CuttaFr J4 20 22% 2ft 

Cobras JO 258 21 2ft 20%+ % 


87 40% 4ff, <8% - % 
85 Tft lm, 1ft + % 

s 


ft- % 

a-' 

a*t 

2ft- % 


Cycara 

DBA 

DS» 

DSC 

gffl 

DnrtQp .13 
Datcnk 34 
DMO 
DTOwtch 
Drtacp 

Dtastn 
Datum 
Dawson 
DeUSfta 
DsdsD 
DeklbA 
Dedans 
Denolcr 
DentMd 

Dtaaqnc 
Dksaon 
Dicmad 
DlgtCm 
Dkmax 
DlrGnl JO 
DomB 120 
DrchH 
DoyfDB 


JO 

.72 


M 20% 2ff, 20% 

D D 

19 15% 15% 16% 

10 11 If 11 + % 

S045 ft 8% ft- % 

3483 24 23% 23% -1 

44 57, ft ft 

7 103% W3% TOS% 

IB 18% 19% 19% 

322 10% HI 10% 

W ft 5% S%- % 

205 21% 20 21% +1% 

37 ft 3 

$ 

TO*, 


WT 8% 
15 ft 
45 771, 
685 1ft 
895 27% 
45 1 

319 % 


h-i 


Drantz JOa 
Dnudr 
DrayGr 
DwAAf 32 
DunkDt 34 
Durtrre J6 
DurFNs .15 
Dynaca 
DyntchC 


if 1 * 

26% 2ft- % 
7, 1 

7-16 7-16 
. 8% ft- % 

2 12 % 12 % 12 % + % 

187 3 2% ft 

32 Iff, 13 13 - % 

170 5 4% 5 + % 

280 29% 2ft 29*]+ % 

7 31% 31% 31% - % 

175 20% 20 20% + % 

132 2ft 2ft 2ft + % 
JO 1I8 16% 16% 18%+ % 
.88 *353 20% 20 20% + ~ 




1ft HP* 

'£ ’.r 


.12 


ECTM 
E1P 
EagiTt 
EartCal 
EConLb 1.04 
EdCmp ,12* 
BCtuc 

EiPas 1J2 
Elan 
EJbta 
ElecBto 
ElCatha 
EleNud 
EkRm 
BcJMIs 
BronEI 
EmpAIr 
Emutex 
Endta 
Endvco 
Endots 
EngCnv 
EnFaa 
Engphs 
EraoBJ 
Equat 

Eaton JO 
EricTI J5e 
EvnSut 
Exovlr 


JO 


11 10% 7ft TO% 

79 17% 17i, tTi, - % 

M2 19 1ft 19 + % 

601 17% 17% 17%+ % 

290 23% 23% 23% — % 

37 1T% 1ft 107, 

190 12 ir 

» ft 

67 27% 27 271, 

E E 

00 0 % 8 % 0 %+ % 

85 7 6% ft- % 

34815-16 1% 1%- % 

29 1ft 10% Iff, + % 

81 35 34% 34%- % 

9% 0%+ % 

*3*1 1ft “ % 

S* 

7% 7% 

8 ft 
*4% Iff* - % 

17 17 - % 

1ft TOJ.+ % 
Iff* 1ft - % 

7% 7% 

ft Si S 

8 k" 

358 10 ' ff, 0% - % 
48 Iff, 17% 17% — % 

254 15% IS 15 - % 

14 14% 14 14% 4 % 

13% 13% — % 

10% 10%- % 
ff* 6% — % 
Zff® 2ft - % 

’8 fl-v 


16 9 
118 0% 
en to 
654 ft 
18 7% 

168 8% 
130 15% 
118 17i, 
251 14% 
Wl 11 

76 77, 

1139 B% 
72S ft 
74 ft 
140 8% 


461 14 
138 1ft 
7 ft 
450 Zft 
85 17% 
122 Iff* 


(Hnfel 


lew Last Ong, 


FMl 

FamRaat 
FarmF 
FrmO 178 329 
FsdGp* 

Fnrohu 
Ftbrana 


F F 

378 0% 0 

1*5 2 

279 10 


9 - % 

ft 2 

10 % 10 % 10 % 

Wi iT SB — % 

151 17** 17 17 

310 ft 4% 4% 

153 15% 15% 15% + % 

Fdlcra 1.32 154 2ft 20% 29% 

FHtbTa 1.60 *30 52% 52 52 - % 

Fkjgle .68 78 37% 37% 371,- % 

Hltrtk JO 19 1ft Iff* 15% 

FHwm JD 730 5% 47, 5 

Bnam* 312 8% ft ft - % 

Finigan 21 K% Iff, 14% 

FAMBk L12 2278 27% 27 27% + % 

FtAFto JO *4 30*, 30*] 3ff, 

Fiat™ 70 24% 2ft 24 

FtCoiF 17 Iff* 1ft 15%-% 

FComr 1J0 5 2ft 23% 2ft + % 

PtConi la *30 7% 7% 7% + % 

FDataR 388 3ff, 3ft 37%+ % 

FExac TOGO 1ft 13% 13%-% 

FFGab 877 17% 17% 17% 

FFFttl ACb 9 20% 20% 2ft- % 

FtFOCp JO 2 28% 28% 28%+ % 

FVMIa 3 18% Iff, 18% 

WBk .44 57 28% 2ff* 28% - % 

FJorH 1.80 1101 30, 34 34%+ % 

=MdB 1.60 14 54 53 54 +1% 

*MOn 1.40 X193 38 35% 36 + % 

=RSGa 1.08 204 38% 38 38% + % 

RSvRa JO 11 28*2 28% 

=3ac C 110 104 20% 20 

Tam • t.80 » an, 37% 37% - % 

VtUnC 112 775 37 3ft 3ft- % 

Wcey 284 31* 3% 3%- % 

*10x18 .48 8 11% 11% 11%+ % 

TaFdJ JO 281 18% 18% 18% - % 

Ml JO 25 39% 38% 38r s + % 

51 18*« 18 Iff*- % 




3 14% 
121 41, 


.32 


GTS 
Galileo 

Gamaa .10 *48 ff. 
Germed 825 42*« 
GenelS 780 7% 

Ganex 888 ft 

GaFBk 433 247 a 241; 

GerMda .08 216 ff* 

GibaGs J4 180 10 


18% 

5 V ’♦ 

73 17% 17% 17%- % 

40 TO 17% 17%- % 

43 30% 30% 30% 

2 14% 14% 14% 

108 Iff, 18% 10 + % 

1043 2% 2 

1207 8% ft 

31 4% 41, 

*566 24% 24% 24% - % 
573 7 6% ff, 

98 16% 16% 16% + % 

G G 

7 41* 4% 4%— % 

40 11% 11% 11%+ % 

“ S' 

§ 


(Haiti 


(aw last Dag 


Kaxtor .29) 
Kaydon 
Ksmp 
KyCnU 
Kwn 
KtryTm 
Kimtirk 
Kinder 
Krey 
Kruger 
Kutcke 


1 

ft 


HB, W%- % 
67, ff, 

“ SJ--'{ 
?%- 4 

3 + % 

r-t 


ft-% 
W - % 


81 11 
36 9 

180 340 50* 531, 

I 7 3ft 

685 8% 

2081 7*, 

33 3% 

.08 1333 Ift 

JB 1008 7% . 

.32 209 13% Tft Iff, + % 

.ft 844 12 1ft Ift - % 

L L 

LDBmk 45 B 57, 

LSI Log 821 171* 17 

LTX 295 Iff, 12 

LaPatas 134 16% 16% 16% - % 

LaZ By 1.40 16 46% 46 « - % 

LadFm .16 2U 18% Iff] Iff]- % 

53 14% 14% 14% 

10 15% Iff* Iff* 

35 Iff* 15 

B 29 

54 6% 

67 8% 

4 71* 

29833-16 

n 2% . _ _ 

40 21 20% 20% - % 

1 48% 46% 4ft 

14 5% 5% ft 

537 TO 17 ~ 


Laidtw .20 
LamaT JO 
Lancaat .68 
Lawsna .32 
LaeDu 
Leinar 
LewisP JBb 

t Mflmw 

Laxldta 
Llafart J7 
Llbwa 34 
UaCom 
LHyTol JO 
LbiBrd 

UncTal 220 xt2 33%' 33%' 33% - % 


15 

28% a + 

ft 
7 
3 


k-i 

ff* 

71*+ % 
3 - % 
2%+ % 


Llndbrg .18 


17% - % 
3« 31% 3ft 31% - % 


ft ft ft- % 
lizdas J5 2110 4ft 421, 42% 

LongF 128 1 21 21 21 + % 

1748 2D W% Iff,- % 

6 23% 22% 22% 

638 22 % 22 % 22 %- % 

M M 

243 ft 8% 
ft 
*« 

Iff] 


Lyndon 

.Lyptioa 

MBI 

MCI 

MIW 

MPSJs 

MTSa 

MTV 

Mmunv 


5M3 8 

15 8% 

ISO 4% 
34 129 17 

1474 32 


2 -VW 
8*4+ % 
<%- % 


GtS3.Tr 
Gotasa 
Goa 

GoutdP .76 
Grantra 
Grphia 
GrphSc 


su s 

ft 

2ft+ % 
8%+ % 
19 


1 Iff, Iff, 18% - % 


56 13% 13% 
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WALL STREET 

A tempered 

response 

prevails 

COOLER counsels prevailed on Wall 
Street yesterday as financial markets 
made their more considered response to 
the Reagan Administration’s plans for 
UJ5. international trade and the dollar, 
inrites Terry By land in New York. 

The market proved unwilling to ex- 
tend its gains, as buyers backed off. 
Bond prices rallied, but the slide in 
short-term interest rates was halted. 

Blue chips rallied from a dull start but 
the broad range of the market was sub- 
dued despite some sizeable block trades 
in the financial sector. 

At 3pm the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age was down 0.23 at 1,316.08. 

Credit markets continued to focus on 
the prospects of success for plans to re- 
duce the dollar’s foreign exchange value, 
paying little heed to the latest data on 
the pace of the U.S. economy. 

Bond prices edged higher, despite 
news of a sharp jump in August durable 
goods orders, implying a strengthening 
economy. The 0.2 per cent gain in con- 
sumer prices was in line with expecta- 
tions. 

Still due this week are the Treasury’s 
latest budget statement, and the U.S. 
trade balance for August, both with sig- 
nificance for the federal deficit which re- 
mains a bearish factor for Wall Street 

Market analysts took comfort from 


the absence of any significant selling 
pressure. But Monday’s 18-point rise ap- 
peared slightly unconvincing, in view of 
the moderate turnover total and the 
weakness in bonds. 

The slide in short-term rates has 
again opened up prospects for a cut in 
the federal discount rate from 7JS per 
cent Bank stocks, which would benefit 
from such a move, were featured by sub- 
stantial block trades, notably 2.4m 
shares in Manufacturers Hanover, up 
$% at S35, and 590,000 in Bankers Trust, 
down SVfc at $62%. 

IBM sbed $K to 5127% and minor prof- 
it-taking in other technology stocks 
brought falls of 5% to 5110% in Digital 
Equipment, 5% to 567 in Burroughs and 
to 564% in Honeywell. However, sell- 
ing was light 

Motor stocks moved narrowly as the 
latest industry sales figures began to 
flow. Ford, reporting higher sales, edged 
up 5% to 544%, but Chrysler, down $% at 
$36%, and General Motors, down $54 at 
$67%, lacked supporters. 

Profit-taking in chemicals took 51 off 
Monsanto at 546. But pharmaceuticals 
again looked for benefits from a lower 
dollar, Merck »dHing $% to $110% and 
Pfizer $% to $47%. 

Trading statements and takeover 
speculation brought activity in food 
stocks. General Foods, despite the 
board’s construction of takeover de- 
fences, jumped $5% to 590 as hopes of a 
bid from Philli p Morris were re-ignited. 

Pfllsbury, regarded last week as a 
Phillip Morris bid target, fell $1% to 
$57% despite higher profits in the first 
quarter. Beatrice Foods held unchanged 
at 533% after disclosing lower sales for 
the second quarter. 

General Mills, reporting lower earn- 
ings, gained $% to $58%. 
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Litton Industries slumped by $5 to 
$72% following a disappointing earnings 
forecast from the board. McDonnell 
Douglas fell $1% at 71% as a federal jury 
inquired into pricing policies on the F-15 
fighter, a major product of the company. 

TRW launched its “Dutch auction” 
buyback of 8m shares, with the stock 
down $1 at 81% as stockholders were in- 
vited to tender shares for between $60 
and $88 a share. 

Other scattered features included 
CBS, which fell $1% to $112 as the board 
considered selling its stake in Tri-Star 
Pictures and other assets to buttress 
takeover defences. 

Bonds staged a modest rally in thin 
trading, as traders' nervousness about 
inflation were calmed by the slow 
growth in consumer prices in August 

Short-term rates remained steady but 
were little affected by the Federal Re- 
serve's announcement of $3bn in cus- 
tomer repurchases. 

LONDON 

Renewed 
pressures 
take toll 

LEADING equities came under renewed 
selling pressure in London yesterday, 
leaving the FT index down 12.6 at 982.7. 

The market was unsettled by the ap- 
pearance of a sizeable quantity of stock, 
particularly in the beleagured electrical 
sector, which coincided with a down- 
grading of projected profits for Thom 
EML It fell 18p to 357p. 

Imperial Group also fell - by 8p to 
186p - as dealers expressed disappoint- 
ment over the sale of its Howard John- 
son subsidiary in the UB. 

The gilt-edged market was quieter af- 
ter Monday’s excitement following the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s non-com- 
mittal stance on interest rates. 

Chief price changes. Page 33; De- 
tails, Page 32; Share information ser- 
vice, Page 30-31 

AUSTRALIA 

STRONG gains on Wall Street overnight 
and in gold bullion prices helped Sydney 
to close firm despite a late wave of sell- 
ing. 

The All Ordinaries index touched a re- 
cord 965.4 during the day but closed 
back at 960.8, a net gain of L2. 

BHP ended four days of solid gains, 
fuelled by bid speculation, to close 8 
cents easier at $7.46. CSR lost 3 cents to 
AS3.15, and North Broken Hill eased 5 
cents to A$2.45. 

Golds were not included in the after- 
noon selling and Central Norseman and 
Kidston both finned 30 cents to AS8.50 
and AS5.50 respectively. 

Banks closed mixed with National 
Australia down 8 cents to AS4.75 and 
Westpac steady at AS4.78. 

HONG KONG 

CONFIDENCE returned to Hong Kong 
amid hopes that local interest rates 
would not rise further. 

The Hang Seng index ended the day 
17.79 higher at 1,553,24 and turnover 
rose to HK$193m from HK$167m. 

Among leaders Cheung Kong rose 20 
cents to HKS17.80 Hong Kong Land was 
up 20 cents to HKS6.20 and Hutchison 
Whampoa put on 40 cents to HKS25.90. 

In the property sector Sun Hung Kai 
Properties rose 20 cents to HKS12.60 and 
New World Development was up 10 
cents to HKS7.50. 

SINGAPORE 

SPECULATIVE buying and profit- 
taking ended a string of steady advances 
in a mixed Singapore. 

The Straits Times industrial index fell 
3.17 to 782.30 and price changes were 
largely moderate. 

Raleigh Cycles was the most active for 
the second day running with a turnover 
of 1.9m. It dosed 32 cents up at SS&30, 
while General Corp rose 11 cents to 
SS2.15 and Norsechem finished 2 cents 
down, at SSI .95. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

THE FIRMER bullion price injected fur- 
ther strength into Johannesburg gold 
shares while the failure of the rand to 
respond to a broad decline in the dollar 
buoyed gold issues by providing a fur- 
ther impetus to the bullion price in local 
currency terms. 

Randfontein Estates sprinted R7 
ahead to R230 as Vaai Reefs picked up 
R4 to R201 and Buff els firmed R2 to R78. 
Scattered European buying interest was 
evident although most of the support 
was from local operators. 

Elsewhere, Gencor added 25 cents to 
R29 and leading diamond group De 
Beers advanced 20 cents to R12.40. 
Chemical group AECI shed 20 cents to 
R7.50. 

CANADA 

THE EFFECT of the plunging UB. dol- 
lar wore off in Toronto as shares retreat 
ed in fairly active trading. 

Golds, which had led Monday’s ad- 
vance fell back with Echo Bay C$% down 
at CS18%, Campbell Red Lake off CS% to 
CS31% and Lac Minerals easing C$% to 
CS34%. 

Among actives were Hiram Walker 
which put on CS% to C$31% and Gulf 
Canada which lost C$% to CS19%. 

In Montreal banks and utilities both 
edged up while industrials were lower. 


TOKYO 

Rising yen 
fuels fresh 
buying spree 

GROWING hopes of lower interest rates 
after the yen’s sharp rise against the 
UJ5. dollar in domestic and international 
currency markets boosted prices in To- 
kyo yesterday, writes Shigeo Nishiwaki 
ofJiji Press. 

Investors scurried to buy large-capital 
shares such as utilities, shipbuilders and 
steels, as well as oils and domestic de- 
mand-oriented stocks. In the afternoon, 
however, the market levelled off as the 
yen fell back and profit-taking set in. 

The Nikkei-Dcjw market average 
gained 22.59 to 12,755.60 - its fourth suc- 
cessive rise - with 476m shares traded 
compared with 408m last Friday, the last 
full session. Gains outnumbered losses 
by 402 to 395, with 131 issues unchanged.. 

Meanwhile, the new UB. trade policy 
caused investors to expect stronger mea- 
sures by the Japanese Government to 
stimulate domestic demand. 

With the approach of a new business 
year in October, securities stepped up 
equity trading to expand their market 
shares. 

Utilities remained in the spotlight 
throughout the day. A bout of buying by 
institutional investors and foreigners 
sent Tokyo Electric Power up Y180 to a 
new high of Y2.360. 

Kanswi Electric Power and Chubu 
Electric Power rose in sympathy- Gas 
stocks also gained ground, with Tokyo 
Gas firming Y29 to Y274. 

Oils and trading houses advanced 
across the board in the morning on 
hopes of lower interest rates, but eased 
later in profit-taking. Nippon Oil added 
Y51 to Y760. 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries topped 
the most active Kst with 38 An shares 
traded and firmed Y3 to V447. Other 
large-capital issues also climbed, with 
Nippon Steel putting on YB to Y177 and 
Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
Y6 to Y213. 

Large construction shares drew 
strength from expectations of stronger a 
measures to boost domestic demand. ' 
Kajima Corp rose Y22 to Y544, Taisei 
Corp, Y1B to Y396, and Shimizu Con- 
struction YlO to Y421. 

Among utilities equipment-related is- 
sues, Takoaka Electric Manufacturing 


firmed Y27 to Y495 and Osaka Transfor- 
mer Y18 to Y547. 

Bonds soared on hopes of lower inter- 
est rates in the US. Yields on long-term 
government bonds with some eight 
years or more remaining to maturity all 
dropped below 5 per cent 

City h flnkq and other dealers stepped 
up buying in anticipation of higher bond 
prices, sending the yield on the bench- 
mark 6.8 per cent government bond due 
in December 1994 plunging to 5.785 per 
cent from last Saturday’s 5.915 per cent. 

EUROPE 


Full impact 
of dollar 


rate is felt 


THE FULL IMPACT of a lower dollar 
exchange rate was felt on the European 
bourses yesterday as many centres en- 
countered a spill-over of sentiment from 
Monday's sharp falls. 

Brussels suffered another bruising 
session with the Belgian Stock Ex- 
change indgg down 22.48 at 2,467.86 in 
response to the dollar and persistent 
technical pressures spawned by last Fri- 
days record high. 

Chemical group UCB was particularly 
weak again with a BFr 130 drop to BFr 
5,430 while Tessenderlo eased BFr 85 to. 
BFr 3,825. Wiremaker Bekaert, which 
exports a large portion of its steel cord 
for radial tyres to the ILS. declined a 
further BFr 190 to BFr 6,700 while mar- 
ket leader Petrofma dipped BFr 80 to 
BFr 6,080 in thin trading. 

Wagons Lits, the travel and tourism 
group which made good progress in 
Monday’s shakeout, finally succumbed 
to the bears and fell bade BFr 45 to BFr. 
3,855. 

Financial holding company Group 
Bruxelles Lambert tost ground after Fri- 
day’s plans to join a Rupert Murdoch 
satellite television project in Europe. 
GBL fell BFr 5 to BFr 2,110 in moderate 
trading: 

Other features of the session included 
Kredietbank which, added anothe r BFr 
50 to BFr 9,600, its second consecutive 
record in two days of adverse trading, 
while specialist building group Qnien- 
teries CBR also moved against the trend 
with a BFr 35 rise to BFr 2,520, partially 
recouping Monday’s setback. 

The lower dollar continued to domi- 
nate Frankfurt which finished widely 


mixed but with domestic shares encoun- 
tering more support than export- 
sensitive issues. ... . , 

The Commerzbank index, calculated 
at mid-day, fell 15.2 to 1,523.7, partly ief- 


of toe previous session. 

Department stores, currenty trading 
at record levels on the prospect ofhigh- 
er consumer spending fuelled bytaxxe-f 
bates due in the new year, made further 
progress, largely on the strength of UK 
buying- 

New highs were achieved by the tead- 
intr retailers with Kaufhof surging DM 
14 to DM 320, while Karstadt finned DM 
13 to DM 291 and Horten, which is ma- 
jority-owned by BAT Industries of the 
UK, jumped DM 13 to DM 21L 

tt»Tiicw made modest progress with 
Deutsche Bank DM 2 higher on some 
foreign buying at DM 605 and Commerz- 
bank DM 2 stronger at DM 222. 

Thyssen extended the gains of the 
previous day with a further DM 2 rally 
to DM 150.50 and electrical leader Sie- 
mens reversed early weakness to finish 
DM 1 hi gher at DM 6(H). 

Cars eased, with Porsche suffering on- 
ly a mild DM 2 decline to DM 1,347 while 
BMW dropped DM 5 to DM 474. 

Hopes of higher gold prices boosted 
fhpmiMt and precious metals group De- 
gussa DM 11.50 to DM 379.50 while 
mainstream chemical Hoechst added 50 
pfg to DM 222J50. 

Bond prices moved sBghtiy higher in a 
nervous session with traders reluctant 
to open new positions. The Bundesbank 
which sold only DM 34Am of paper after 
Monday’s DM. 03.4m sales, seemed in- 
tent on keeping price rises in single fig- 
ures. Gains of 5 basis points were dub’ 
managed* 

Amsterdam was hesitant in nervous 
trading which left prices Royal 

Dutch, however, managed to score a 
modest, but significant rise of 50 pfg to 
FI 189 considering the tone of the ses- 
sion while Oce van der Grinten picked 
up H 1.50 to FI 348.50. 

ABN was particularly vulnerable^ in 
banks with a FI 3 fall to FI 49150 ex- 
rights- Bonds were largely unchanged. 

Madrid and MQan lost ground al- 
though Zurich finished mined. Stock- 
haim was steady despite heavy turn- 
over. 

Oslo, in stark contrast to the other 
bourses, hit another record high as the 
Stock Exchange index finned 0.18 to 
36833. Storebrand surged to a 1985 peak 
of NKr 295 with a rise of NKr 4Jw .al- 
though Borregaard eased from its Mon- 
day record with a NKr I drop to NKr 
.445, Banks advanced with Bergen NKr 
1JK) higher at NKr 151.50 and Christia- 
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The Third 

Professional Personal 
Computer Conference 

One of the most exciting areas of modem electronics, yet also one in turmoil 
and undergoing dramatic change, is the personal computer industry. 

The Financial Times 1985 Professional Personal Computer conference will 
review developments and prospects for the industry and the professional 
computer market. 

Speakers at this high-level meeting to be held in London on the 30 and 31 October X985 
include: 


Dr Robb W Wilmot 

International Computers Ltd 

Hr A £ Santelli 
IBM United Kingdom 
International Products Ltd 

Mr Benjamin M Rosen 

Compaq Computer 
Corporation 

Mr Vittorio Levi 

Ing C Olivetti & C SpA 

Mr Sam Wiegand 

Grid Systems Corporation 


Mr R K Foster 

Apricot Computers p Lc. 

Ms Randy J Goldfield 
The Omni Group Ltd 

Mr Otto Benz 

British Railways Board 

Mr Vinton 

Computeriand Corporation 

Mr David - 
British. 
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